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MAN  AND  SCIENCE:  A  REPLY  TO  TYNDALL.* 


BY  CHARLES  ELAM,  M.D. 


When  the  history  of  modern  thought 
comes  to  be  written  in  the  future,  noth¬ 
ing  will  appear  more  remarkable  to  the 
student  of  these  times  than  the  great 
divergence,  or  rather  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism,  between  the  utterances  of 
philosophy  and  the  revelations  of  exact 
science.  That  philosophy  should  tran¬ 
scend  science,  that  it  should  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  summary  of  results,  is 
too  evident  even  to  require  admission  ; 
that  it  should  be  in  absolute  contradic¬ 
tion  to  these  results,  that  it  should  set 
aside  or  distort  the  most  familiar  facts, 
the  best  established  data  of  science,  will 
scarcely  be  claimed  by  its  most  ardent 
votaries.  Is  this  the  case  ? 

What  is  philosophy  ?  ‘  It  is  the  jvr- 
tematisation  of  the  conceptions  furnished  by 
scie/ue.  As  science  is  the  systematisa- 

*  Prof.  Tyndall’s  Birmingham  Address,  to 
which  this  is  a  reply,  appeared  in  the  Eclectic 
for  January,  1878. — Ed. 
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tion  of  the  various  generalities  reached 
through  particulars,  so  philosophy  is  the 
systematisation  of  the  generalities  of  gen¬ 
eralities.  In  other  words,  science  fur¬ 
nishes  the  knowledge,  and  philosophy  the 
doctrine.’  What  is  truth  ?  ‘  It  is  the 
correspondence  between  the  order  of 
ideas  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  so 
that  the  one  becomes  a  reflection  of  the 
other — the  movement  of  thought  fol¬ 
lowing  the  movement  of  things.’  For 
practical  purposes,  nothing  more  clear  or 
comprehensive  can  be  required  than 
these  definitions,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Lewes  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of 
Philosophy, 

The  knoivledge  referred  to  is  defined 
as  arising  from  the  ‘  indisputable  conclu¬ 
sions  of  experience  ;’  and  the  domain  of 
philosophy  is  thus  limited  : — ‘  Whilst 
theology  claims  to  furnish  a  system  of 
religious  conceptions,  and  science  to  fur¬ 
nish  conceptions  of  the  order  of  the 
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world,  philosophy,  detaching  their  widest 
conceptions  from  Ifoth,  furnishes  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
world  and  of  human  destiny. ' 

In  furnishing  this  explanation,  has  our 
modem  philosophy  been  subject  to  these 
limitations  ?  Has  she  been  content  to 
generalise  the  ‘  indisputable  conclusions 
of  experience  ’  ?  Or  has  she  wildly 
plunged  into  the  ocean  of  reckless  con¬ 
jecture,  and  with  worse  than  Procrustean 
intolerance  lopped,  stretched,  and  muti¬ 
lated  the  well-known  facts  of  science,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  adapt  them  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  foregone  conclusion  ?  A 
glance  at  the  diverging  views  taken  by 
philosophy  and  science  in  the  domain  of 
biology  will  answer  these  questions. 

What  does  science  teach  us  as  to  the 
origin  of  life  and  living  organisms  ? 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Review,  demonstrates  in  the 
most  forcible,  clear,  and  logical  manner 
that  ‘  life  does  not  appear  without  the 
operation  of  antecedent  life.’  Philoso¬ 
phy,  on  the  same  authority,  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between 
organic  and  inorganic  nature,  that  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  life,  and  that  ‘  if  so¬ 
lar  light  and  heat  can  be  produfced  by 
the  impact  of  dead  matter,  and  if  from 
the  light  and  heat  thus  produced  we  can 
derive  the  energies  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  vital,  it  indubitably 
follows  that  vital  energy  may  have  an 
approximately  mechanical  origin.’  *  And 
we  are  assured  that  nature  is  constant 
and  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  that 
‘  life  in  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  an  un¬ 
broken  evolution  and  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  what  are  called  natural 
causes.’  f 

With  respect  to  the  infinitely  varied 
forms  of  animals  and  vegetables,  science 
tells  us  that  neither  by  observation  nor 
by  experiment  has  the  phenomenon  of 
transition  from  one  species  to  another 
been  witnessed,  and  that  therefore  the 
‘  indisputable  conclusion  of  experience  ’ 
is  that  the  physiological  character^  of 
species  are  absolutely  ^constant.  Philos¬ 
ophy  ‘  generalises  ’  this  statement  by  set¬ 
ting  it  aside  altogether,  teaching  us  that 
these  characters  are  plastic,  that  species 
are  not  fixed,  but  always  becoming  some- 


*  Fragments  of  Scienee,  p.  460. 
f  Ibid.  p.  507. 
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thing  else,  and  that  all  living  beings  have 
been  derived  from  one  or  a  few  original 
forms  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  to  the  highest  study  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  nature  and  origin  of  man,  sci¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that  whilst  he  approaches 
the  higher  animals  in  many  details  of  his 
organisation,  his  essential  nature  is  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  theirs  ;  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  faculties  and  endowments  of  which 
no  germ  or  trace  is  found  even  in  the 
highest  brutes,  which  differ  not  in  de¬ 
gree  only  but  in  kind  from  theirs — that 
between  them  and  him  there  is  a  ‘  vast 
chasm,’  a  ‘practically  infinite  diver¬ 
gence,  ’  *  a  gulf  bridged  over  by  no 
known  living  or  extinct  forms,  the 
boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  approxi¬ 
mated  even  in  thought.  Philosophy  tells 
us  that  man  is  but  the  latest  term  in  an 
unbroken  evolution  (!)  from  the  nebular 
haze  until  now — an  evolution  effected 
without  ‘  the  intervention  of  any  but 
what  are  termed  secondary  causes  ’  f — 
the  direct  descendant  of  a  catarhine  ape. 

Why  do  so  many  amongst  us  believe  in 
these  things,  that  have  neither  truth  nor 
verisimilitude  to  recommend  them,  that 
are  supported  by  no  phenomena  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  opposed  to  all  the  known 
facts  of  science  ?  Why  do  we  give  our¬ 
selves  over,  bound  mind,  soul,  and  con¬ 
science,  to  accept  anything  that  ‘is  told 
us  with  sufficient  confidence  and  itera- 
.  tion  ?  Why  cannot  we  look  sometimes 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  always  ac¬ 
cept  the  testimony  of  others  ?  When  we 
are  told,  ex  cathedrd,  that  the  ‘  mystery 
and  miracle  of  vitality  ’  consists  in  the 
‘  compounding  in  the  organic  world  of 
forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic,  ’ 
it  is  surely  competent  to  us  to  inquire 
further  about  this  compounding,  viz., 
what  forces  are  compounded,  what 
amounts  of  each,  and  what  resemblance 
to  vital  force  we  can  produce  by  any 
such  artificial  compounding.  If,  in  reply 
to  this,  we  can  get  nothing  but  vague  gen¬ 
eralities  as  to  what  might  possibly  occur 
under  unknown  conditions,  it  might  be 
wise  at  least  to  suspend  our  judgment, 
in  this  as  in  the  other  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  where  our  philosophy  (so  called) 
is  at  issue  with  science. 


*  Prof.  Huxley’s  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p. 
103. 

f  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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But  in  truth  we  are  victims  to  the  art 
of  phrasing.  ‘  Men  believe,’  says  Bacon, 

*  that  their  reason  governs  their  words  ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  words  have 
power  to  react  upon  reason.’  Aristotle 
said  that  ‘  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,’  and 
the  phrase  stood  in  the  place  of  pneu¬ 
matic  science  for  well  nigh  two  thousand 
years.  Some  of  our  modem  philoso¬ 
phers  have  said  ‘  Evolution,  Natural  Se¬ 
lection,  Survival  of  the  fittest,’ &c.;  and 
the  phrases  are  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
many,  both  of  those  who  understand 
them  and  those  who  do  not,  that  they 
will  probably  represent,  and  obstruct  the 
progress  of,  true  biological  science  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

The  contradictions,  however,  between 
science  and  philosophy,  are  not  only 
natural  but  inevitable,  if  we  consider 
that  exact  science  is  chiefly  a  product  of 
modern  times,  and  represents  the  results 
of  long-continued  and  patient  labor  and 
investigation  ;  whilst  what  is  presented 
to  us  as  philosophy  is  borrowed  whole¬ 
sale  from  a  period  more  than  twenty 
centuries  past,  when  physical  science  was 
not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and 
when  natural  phenomena  were  quite 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  teaching 
of  men. 

In  that  very  amusing  and  suggestive 
child’s  book,  Alice  through  the  Looking- 
Glass,  there  is  a  nightmare  kind  of  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  headlong  race  between  Alice  and 
the  ‘  Red  Queen  ’  to  ‘  reach  the  eighth 
square,’  in  which,  after  long  running, 
so  fast  that  the  wind  whistled  in  poor 
Alice’s  ears  and  almost  ‘  blew  the  hair 
off  her  head,’  they  find  themselves  in 
exactly  the  same  place  whence  they 
seemed  to  start,  it  appearing  from  the 
Red  Queen’s  explanation  that  in  her 
country  ‘  it  takes  all  the  running  you  can 
do  to  keep  in  the  same  place.’  Some 
of  our  modem  philosophers  have  beaten 
these  runners  all  to  nothing  ;  for  in  their 
breathless  race  for  the  eighth  square  of 
popularity  and  paradox,  they  have  run  so 
very  fast  that*  they  have  landed  them¬ 
selves,  high  and  dry,  about  two  thousand 
years  backwards  in  the  philosophy  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus. 

It  scarcely  requires  noting,  that  phi¬ 
losophy  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for 
being  old,  providing  that  it  fulfils  its  rai¬ 
son  d'ltre;  but  from  this  position  there 
follows  one  curious  result,  viz.,  that  phi¬ 


losophy,  instead  of  being  the  final  inter¬ 
preter  of  science,  is  entirely  independent 
of  it  ;  hence  the  contradictions  alluded 
to  ;  hence  also  the  utter  poverty  and  bar¬ 
renness  of  a  philosophy  so  constituted. 

Pereant,  gui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt. 
When  the  learned  and  modest  Dr.  Biich- 
ner  announced  as  one  of  the  grandest  of 
modem  discoveries,  as  yet  only  known 
to  himself  and  a  very  few  elect,  that  mat¬ 
ter  could  neither  be  created  nor  de¬ 
stroyed,*  he  forgot,  or  perhaps  had 
never  known,  that  this  position  had  been 
the  common  and  undisputed  property  of 
the  world  ever  since  the  days  of  Parmen¬ 
ides  of  Elea.  When  Professor  Clifford 
says  that  the  universe  consists  ‘  of  atoms 
and  ether,  and  that  there  is  no  room  in  it 
for  ghosts,’  f  he  only  modernises  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Democritus,  that  ‘  nothing  exists 
but  atoms  and  empty  space  ;  all  else  is 
only  opinion.’ J  When  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  sees  in  matter  ‘  the  promise  and  po¬ 
tency  of  all  terrestrial  life,’  §  he  only 
sees  what  all  the  early  atomists  before 
Anaxagoras  saw,  or  thought  they  saw. 
When  Professor  Huxley^makes  the  note¬ 
worthy  discovery  that  the  eye  was  not 
made  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
animal  piossessing  it  to  see,’  |  he  was  at 
least  supported  by  the  ancient  authority 
of  Epicurus,  who  held  that  the  eye  was 
not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear  for  hear¬ 
ing,  but  that  having  been  developed  by 
chance,  the  soul  could  not  help  using 
them  for  these  purposes.  Finally, 
when  Mr.  Darwin  propounded  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  natural  selection,  he  did  little 
more  than  reproduce,  with  striking  simi¬ 
larity  of  phrase,  the  ideas  enunciated  by 
Empedocles  **  above  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

But  modern  materialists  and  evolution¬ 
ists  claim  to  have  proved  what  the  an- 


*  Force  and  Matter,  chap.  ii. 
f  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1874,  p. 
734- 

f  See  Lxagc's  History  of  A/d/rr/aZ/rm,  chap.  i. 

§  Belfast  Address,  i 

}^ritiques  and  Addresses,  p.  305. 

1  See  Enfield’s /A'r/on'd/  Philosophy,  p.  273. 
**  ‘What  Darwin,  relying  upon  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  positive  knowledge,  has  achieved  for 
our  generation,  Empedokles  offered  to  the 
thinkers  of  antiquity — the  simple  and  pene¬ 
trating  thought  that  adaptations  preponderate 
in  nature,  just  because  it  is  their  nature  to 

Fierpetuate  themselves,  while  what  fails  has 
ong  since  perished.’ — Lange,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 
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cients  only  conjectured.  ‘  The  naturalist,  ’ 
says  Dr.  BOchner,  'proves  that  there  are 
no  other  forces  in  nature  beside  the  phy¬ 
sical,  chemical,  and  mechanical.’  Once 
for  all,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  this  claim  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  No  vestige  of  what  can 
fairly  be  considered  proof  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  materialism  and  evolution  has 
ever  been  offered.  Now,  as  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  they  rest  only  upon  arbi¬ 
trary  assumption  and  conjecture.  And 
as  to  this,  it  may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  passing  protest.  It  seems  somewhat 
hard  on  those  who  seek  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  to  be 
so  urgently,  even  clamorously,  called 
upon,  under  heavy  and  mysterious  pen¬ 
alties,  to  believe  in  a  certain  doctrine, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  unsupported  by  evidence  and  insus¬ 
ceptible  of  demonstration.  As  Mr. 
I^wes  observes  concerning  metaphysic, 

‘  it  is  not  verifiable,  therefore  not  refuta¬ 
ble.’*  Credo  quia  impossibile  est.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  surpass  the  credulity  of  some 
m^em  philosophers.  The  speculations 
of  Empedocles  were  sufficiently  justifia¬ 
ble  ;  they  dealt  vaguely  only  with  the  ‘  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  of  mechanical  events  :  ’f 
.but  in  these  latter  days,  when  inductive 
reasoning  of  the  sternest  kind  is  supposed 
to  be  indupensable  in  science,  it  seems 
almost  too  monstrous  to  be  believed, 
that  the  entire  science  of  organic  ontology 
•  should  be  based  upon  a  principle,  or 
rather  a  phrase,  which  receives  illustra¬ 
tion  from  no  one  solitary  fact  or  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  entire  domain  of  natural 
history  or  palaeontology. | 

By  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  doc- 
;  trines  of  evolution,  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  man’s  origin,  nature, 
and  destiny  are  supposed  to«be  finally 
and  definitively  answered.  As  to  his 
origin,  he  is  proximately  the  lineal  de- 
;  scendant  of  some  extinct  ape  ;  generally 


*  Hittory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  li.  p.  749. 
f  See  Lange,  op.  cit.  p.  13. 

^  We  have  certainly  heard  recently  a  good 
.deal  about  the  pedigree  of  ithe  horse  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
.  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  enter  upon  this  -subject,  further 
-than  to  say  that,  however  much  one  may  ad¬ 
mire,  one  can  scarcely  envy  the  contented 
state  of  mind  that  can  be  .safished  twith  such 
■  demonstration  as  this. 
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he  is  the  result  of  the  ‘  interaction  of  or¬ 
ganism  and  environment  through  count¬ 
less  ages  past  ’  * — the  latest  link  in  an 
unbroken  chain  of  mechanical  develop¬ 
ment  from  cosmic  gas  to  the  protogenes, 
from  the  protogenes  to  *  our  wormy  ances¬ 
tors,'  f  from  these  to  the  ascidian,  and 
thence  to  the  anthropoid  apes — Q.E.D. 
The  destiny  of  the  race  is  not  established 
with  absolute  certainty  ;  it  may  dwindle 
to  insignificance,  like  the  gigantic  rep¬ 
tiles  of  the  sandstone  epoch,  or  it  may 
disappear  altogether,  to  be  replaced  by 
some  unknown  and  higher  order  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  destiny  of  the  individual, 
however,  is  obviously  to  be  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
— to  be  ‘  resolved  into  the  infinite  azure,’ 
and  to  be  known  no  more — to  have  no 
more  future  personal  existence  than  a 
consumed  candle. 

Assuming  these  positions,  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man’s  nature  and  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  universe  and  his  immediate 
environment  follows  naturally,  logically, 
and  of  necessity.  From  mechanical 
interactions  nothing  can  result  but  me¬ 
chanical  forces  or  energies.  Man,  being 
the  product  of  mechanical  force,  can  only 
represent  a  unit  in  ‘  the  great  series  of 
causes  and  effects  which,  in  unbroken 
continuity,  composes  that  which  is,  and 
has  been,  and  shall  be,  the  sum  of  exist¬ 
ence.’  J  In  fine,  he  is  a  machine,  an 
automaton,  with  no  more  real  control 
over  his  actions  than  has  the  planet  over 
its  motion  around  the  sun, — with  no 
more  responsibility,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
than  a  steam-engine  or  a  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery. 

But  at  this  point  an  objector,  startled 
by  the  enormity  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  has  been  led  by  an  apparently 
scientific  train  of  argument,  may  say  : 
‘  Weall>t«<n<»that  this  is  not  true  ;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  something  wrong  in  your 
premises  or  your  conclusions.  We  know 
that  we  can  exercise  a  choice  between 
two  or  more  lines  of  conduct,  that  we 
are  not  always  and  irresistibly  imp>elled 
by  our  organic  tendencies  or  by  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances.  We  know  fur¬ 
ther  that  we  can  elect  to  act  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  these  by  a  determined  effort 

♦  The  Belfast  Address. 

5  Haeckel's  Anthropogenia,  Vortrag,  xvii. 
Prof.  Huxley,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  No¬ 
vember  1874,  p.  577. 
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of  the  will  ;  and  that  we  can  make  this 
effort  from  what  is  called  motive,  because 
such  an  act  is  what  we  call  right,  and 
such  another  is  what  we  call  wrong.  All 
this  we  know  with  a  certainty  that  does 
not  appertain  to  any  of  our  convictions 
otherwise  derived.  We  should  distrust 
every  evidence  of  sense  rather  than  this 
fundamental  intuition  ;  and  we  are  ready 
to  put  this  conviction  to  any  test  that 
you  can  suggest.  ’  To  which  the  philoso¬ 
pher  replies  :  ‘  In  a  certain  sense  all 
this  is  true  ;  for  instance,  “  the  united 
voice  of  this  assembly  could  not  per¬ 
suade  me  that  I  have  not,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  power  to  lift  my  arm  if  I  wish 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  But  what  about  the 

origin  of  the  wish  1"*  \o\xxwill,  as  you 
call  it,  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  last  posi¬ 
tion  before  action  of  certain  molecules, 
which  point  to  a  certain  course  of  con¬ 
duct,  just  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
hands  of  a  clock  point  to  the  given  hour, 
viz.,  because  the  clock  was  wound  up 
and  constructed  to  do  this  ;  and  “my 
physical  and  intellectual  textures  were 
woven  for  me,  not  by  me.”  ’  f  It  is 
then  evident  that  there  is  no  thorough¬ 
fare  in  this  direction  ;  nevertheless,  the 
last  word  has  not  yet  been  said,  as  will 
shortly  appear. 

The  history  of  this  question  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  moment’s  attention.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  physi¬ 
ology  as  a  science  of  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  Des¬ 
cartes,  an  illustrious  mathematician  and 
an  original  metaphysical  thinker,  enunci¬ 
ated  certain  loose  opinions  as  to  the 
‘  souls  ’  of  animals,  in  following  out 
which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
brutes  had  neither  the  capacity  of  think¬ 
ing  nor  feeling  ;  that  they  did  not  eat  be¬ 
cause  they  were  hungry,  or  evince  signs 
of  pain  because  they  were  hurt,  or  pur¬ 
sue  their  prey  because  they  saw  it,  or 
perceived  it  by  any  sense  ;  but  that  all 
their  actions  were  automatic,  merely 
those'  of  a  cunningly  constructed  ma¬ 
chine,  and  were  attended  by  neither  j>er- 
ception  nor  sensation. 

The  ‘  method  ’  of  Descartes  was  essen- 


phenomena,  as  attempt  to  deduce  those 
phenomena  from  the  a  priori  require¬ 
ments  of  his  own  consciousness.  Thus 
‘  to  define  the  idea  of  God,  and  hence  to 
construct  the  world — not  to  contemplate 
the  world,  and  thence  infer  the  existence 
of  God — was  the  route  he  pursued.’  * 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  in  his 
biological  speculations.  He  started  from 
a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  what  ‘  the 
animal  spirits  arising  in  the  heart  ’  ought 
to  do  under  undefined  circumstances  ; 
and  thence  he  inferred  the  nature  of  an¬ 
imal  life.  As  might  be  supposed,  all  this 
was  of  no  scientific  value  ;  and,  indeed, 
neither  his  contemporaries  nor  his  im¬ 
mediate  followers  laid  any  stress  upon  this 
part  of  his  philosophy.  For  the  most 
pa*,  it  is  omitted  from  the  notices  of  his 
life  and  works  ;  or,  if  alluded  to,  it  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  eccentricity 
of  genius.  Most  probably,  however, 
Descartes  was  only  solemnly  amusing 
himself  with  one  of  those  subtle  dialec¬ 
tic  exercises  which  before  his  time  were 
in  such  favor  with  the  schools,  just  as 
the  gravest  mathematicians  will  occasion¬ 
ally  demonstrate  the  impossible  results 
that  may  be  obtained  from  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  some  algebraic  quantities,  f 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  appear  that 
some  years  ago  Professor  Huxley  had 
taken  these  lucubrations  att  grand  si- 
rieux,  and  made  them  the  text  of  sundry 
addresses,  whereby  the  ‘  weathercock 
heads  among  us  ’  (I  borrow  his  own 
phrase  |)  have  been  much  exercised. 
Weathercock  heads  indeed,  that  can  be 
blown  about  by  such  feeble  winds  of 
doctrine  as  Evolution,  Automatism,  and 
Natural  Selection  !  In  1869,  the  learned 
Professor  wrote  thus  : — 

As  the  aaes  lengthen  the  borders  of  physi- 
cism  increase.  .  .  .  Even  theology  in  her 
purer  fornu  has  ceased  to  be  anthropomorphic, 
however  may  talk.  Anthropomorphism 
has  taken  stand  in  its  last  fortress — man  him* 
self.  But  science  closely  invests  the  walls, 
and  philosophers  gird  themselves  for  battle 
upon  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  speculative 
problems — Does  human  nature  possess  any 
free  volitional  or  truly  anthropomorphic  ele¬ 
ment,  or  is  it  only  the  cunningest  of  all  na¬ 
ture’s  clock??  Some,  among  whom  I  count 


tially  subjective,  and  deductive,  when  not - - - — - - 

mathematical.  He  did  not  so  much  ob-  *  Lewes,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  ^ 

serve  nature,  and  carefully  analyse  the  f  Eg,  vanishing  fractions,  as  the 


*  ‘  Science  and  Man,’  in  Fortnightly  Review,  value  of  which  may  be  finite,  infinite,  or  noth- 
November  1877,  p.  609,  ing,  according  to  their  treatment, 

f  Ibid.  J  American  Addresses,  &c.,  p.  147. 
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myself,  think  that  the  battle  will  forever  re¬ 
main  a  drawn  one,  and  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  this  result  is  as  good  as  anthrcTpo- 
morphism  winning  the  day.* 

Well,  the  Philosophers  (as  they  term 
themselves)  did  gird  themselves,  and 
went  forth  to  the  battle,  with  the  truly 
noble  aim  of  reducing  man  to  the  dy¬ 
namic  dimensions  of  a  clock.  The  attack 
was  made  in  many  different  columns,  and 
upon  various  points  of  the  fortress  ;  and 
the  most  flaming  bulletins  were  from  time 
to  time  issued,  describing  their  successes. 
The  confidence  of  the  besiegers  grew 
stronger,  until  from  a  ‘  drawn  battle  ’ 
they  began  to  claim  an  absolute  victory. 

I  have  heard  skilful  chess-players  say 
that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
attempt  to  win  a  drawn  game,  as  it  al¬ 
most  always  results  in  utter  ruin.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  in  material¬ 
istic  polemics.  One  of  these  columns, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
toplasm’  division,  advanced  to  the  at¬ 
tack  with  the  loudest  war-cries  and  much 
martial  music.  But  the  leader  was  smit¬ 
ten  in  full  career  by  a  ‘  smooth  stone 
from  the  brook,’  disguised  as  a  scientific 
fact,  from  the  sling  of  an  obscure  war¬ 
rior,  which  sank  into  his  forehead — he 
murmuring  only  that  his  opponent  was 
not  only  uneducated  in  the  science  of 
projectiles,  but  had  not  ‘  even  reached 
that  state  of  emergence  from  ignorance, 
in  which  the  knowledge  that  such  a  dis¬ 
cipline  is  necessary  dawns  upon  the 
mind.’t  Since  that  time  little  has  been 
heard  of  this  detachment,  and  until  very 
recently  the  other  columns  have  exer¬ 
cised  more  discretion  in  their  advances. 
Lately,  however,  the  automatism  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  the  consequent  irre¬ 
sponsibility  of  man,  have  been  formulat¬ 
ed  in  more  distinct  and  positive  terms  ; 
and  we  are  told^^^in  language  so  plain  as 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  misappre¬ 
hension,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
■iH>lition.  Professor  Huxley  states  that 
‘  there  is  no  proof  that  any  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the 
matter  of  the  organism  ’  J  and  that  ‘  the 
feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  tl>e  cause  of 
a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of  that 


♦‘The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,’ 
Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  p.  164. 

f  See  a  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Biology,  by 
Prof.  Huxley,  in  A’ature,  January  ii,  1877. 

J  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1874,  p.  577. 


state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  act.  ’  In  like  manner  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  says  :  ‘  I  have  no  power 
of  imagining  states  of  consciousness  in¬ 
terposed  between  the  molecules  of  the 
brain,  and  influencing  the  transference 
of  motion  among  the  molecules  ;  ’  these 
states  of  consciousness  being  further  de¬ 
scribed  as  merely  ‘  by-products  which  are 
not  essential  to  the  physical  process  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  brain.’  * 

All  which  translated  into  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  amounts  to  this.  A  speaker  in  an 
assembly,  or  a  discord  in  a  concert,  dis¬ 
turbs  me,  and  to  escape  the  unpleasant 
sensation  I  leave  the  room,  and  I  think 
I  do  so  of  my  own  free  will. 

‘  No,’  says  the  modem  philosopher, 

‘  you  are  quite  mistaken.  You  say  you 
have  a  sensation,  and  I  cannot  absolute¬ 
ly  deny  it,  but  this  sensation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  your  action — neither 
has  what  you  think  to  be  your  volition. 
The  brain  acts  automatically  in  causing 
you  to  leave  the  room,  and  what  you  are 
pleased  to  consider  your  sensation  and 
volition  are  only  delusive  by-products  that 
have  no  influence  on  the  action.’ 

I  can  but  reply  :  *  Many  thanks  for 
the  information,  but  I  knoxv  by  daily  and 
hourly  experience  that  of  several  courses 
open  to  me  I  can  select  one  and  reject 
the  others,  and  I  offer  to  submit  this 
faculty  to  any  test  you  can  suggest.  He 
discovers  only,  who  proves  ;  and  unless 
you  can  prove  the  evidence  of  my  senses 
and  of  my  fundamental  intuitions  to  be 
a  perpetual  lie,  I  must  decline  to  accept 
the  conclusion.  Permit  me  to  ask  if 
common  sense  is  finally  and  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  domain  of  philosophy  ?  ’ 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  conceded  that 
this  is  not  a  complete  answer  to  our  phi¬ 
losopher.  Doubtless  theology  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  question,  ethics 
more,  and  common  sense  most  of  all ; 
yet  when  all  these  have  said  their  last 
word,  science  will  claim,  and  most  justly 
claim,  to  pronounce  the  final  verdict  on 
this  as  on  every  question  relating  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  man.  But  if 
we  are  called  upon  to  relinquish  not 
only  every  form  of  religious  belief,  but 
all  the  principles  upon  which  society  and 
its  laws  have  been  founded,  and  the 
most  deeply  rooted  and  fundamental  in- 


*  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  561. 
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tuitions  of  our  consciousness,  we  on  our 
part  have  the  right  to  claim  that  the  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  name  of  which  these  require¬ 
ments  are  made  shall  be  sternly  accurate 
in  fact,  rigid  in  method,  cogent  and  con¬ 
clusive  in  logic.  To  inquire  if  these 
conditions  have  been  and  are  fulfilled,  is 
my  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  essay. 
And  first  as  to  Method. 

It  is  not  easy  to  construct  a  definition 
of  scientific  method  in  the  abstract  that 
shall  be  free  from  all  objection  ;  it  is, 
however,  perfectly  easy  to  understand 
what  this  method  ought  to  be  practically, 
by  considering  a  few  concrete  instances. 

While  investigating  the  spectrum  of  a 
certain  seleniferous  deposit  in  1861,  Mr. 
Crookes  noticed  ‘  a  single  sharp  and  bril¬ 
liant  green  line,’  differing  essentially  from 
any  line  before  observed.  Had  he  been 
addicted  to  loose  generalisation,  instead 
of  being  a  careful  observer,  he  might 
have  reasoned  in  this  wise  : — This  line 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
any  substance  before  examined,“and  I 
cannot  reproduce  it  by  the  use  of  any 
one  or  any  combination  of  these.  But 
as  I  know  that  there  are  only  (about)  six¬ 
ty  elements,  and  that  of  these  the  whole 
world  is  composed,  it  must  be  due  to 
some  of  them  influenced  by  unknown 
and  unknowable  conditions.’  This 
would  naturally  close  the  investigation. 
Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Crookes  adopted 
the  scientific  method  of  recognising  that 
new  phenomena  implied  new  elements  of 
causation.  He  said:  'There  is  some¬ 
thing  else  here,  that  I  have  not  known  be¬ 
fore — what  is  it  ?  ’  This  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  new  metal,  thallium.  The 
same  method  applied  by  Bunsen,  Richter, 
and  others,  led  to  the  discovery  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  new  metals.  Osmium,  Caesium, 
Indium,  and  Rubidium,  thus  greatly  en¬ 
larging  our  knowledge  of  elementary 
bodies. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Leverrier  and 
.\dams  observed  certain  perturbations  in 
the  motions  of  the  planet  Uranus,  which 
they  could  not  trace  to  the  influence  of 
the  other  known  planets.  They  did  not 
say  ‘  Our  system  consists  only  of  the  sun 
and  seven  primary  planets ;  therefore 
these  perturbations  are  due  to  some  of 
these  under  undefined  conditions.  ’  They 
said  ‘  There  is  something  else — what  is 
it  ?  ’  Following  out  this  thought  by  per¬ 


haps  the  most  beautiful  train"of  investi¬ 
gations  ever  effected,  they  were  enabled 
almost  at  the  same  time  to  direct  a  tele¬ 
scope  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  where 
was  found  the  disturbing  element,  the 
new  planet  Neptune. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  subject — the 
phenomena  of  light  are  known  to  be  due 
to  certain  motions,  tremors,  undulations, 
or  vibrations  ;  and  where  motion  is  there 
must  be  something  that  moves.  What  is 
that  something  ?  Sound  is  also  due  to 
movements  of  a  somewhat  similar  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  material 
something,  the  air,  or  some  other  elastic 
substance,  which  vibrates.  Undulations 
of  air  will  not  account  for  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  light,  nor  will  any  form  of  motion 
of  any  of  the  ponderable  -matters  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Uo  we  then 
say,  in  disregard  of  the  evidence,  that 
light  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  pondera¬ 
ble  matter,  because  there  'is  nothing  else 
in  the  universe  ?  No  ;  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  we  hypothecise  a  medium 
IK)ssessed  of  such  attributes  as  will  meet 
the  requirements — we  imagine  an  almost 
infinitely  elastic  substance  filling  stellar 
space,  through  which  the  pulses  of  light 
make  their  way.  This  Ether  not  only 
fills  space,  but  penetrates  and  surrounds 
the  very  atoms  of  solid  and  liquid  sub¬ 
stances  ;  its  motions  are  the  light  of  the 
universe,  yet  it  is  itself  invisible.  It  is 
imponderable  and  impalpable,  it  cannot 
be  isolated,  nor  condensed,  nor  attenuat¬ 
ed,  nor  exhausted,  nor  excluded  from 
any  space.  It  is  of  almost  infinite  tenui¬ 
ty,  and  yet  in  its  properties  it  is  more 
like  a  solid  or  a  jelly  than  a  gas. 

Why  do  we  believe  in  the  existence  of 
this  ether,  a  substance  with  such  contra¬ 
dictory  and  inconceivable  if  even  not  im- 
ix)ssible  properties  ?  We  cannot  demon¬ 
strate  its  presence,  we  know  nothing  of 
its  essential  nature.  But  we  do  know 
that  we  meet  with  a  whole  world  of 
phenomena  that  cannot  be  rationally  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  form,  combination,  or 
operation  of  ordinary  matter  ;  we  know 
also  that  where  there  is  a  phenomenon 
there  is  a  something  underlying  it,  which 
possesses  properties  competent  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  if  ordinary  ponderable  matter 
will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  we 
infer  that  there  is  something  else^  and  we 
ask,  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  Provisionally  we  an- 
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swer,  it  is  the  ether,  with  such  and  such 
properties.  This  appears  to  l)e  a  truly 
philosophic  method. 

But  in  advancing  to  the  study  of  the 
energies  of  organised,  living  matter,  we 
meet  with  certain  phenomena  differing 
most  widely  from,  and  in  many  cases 
directly  opposed  to,  the  forces  or  en¬ 
ergies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
the  inorganic  world — undulations,  vibra¬ 
tions,  motions,  special  selective  pwwers, 
to  say  nothing  of  more  obscure,  compli¬ 
cated,  or  exalted  manifestations.  Ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment  alike  declare 
that  no  arrangement  or  combination  of 
any  of  those  matters  or  forces  which  we 
call  inorganic  will  produce  these  effects  ; 
and  they  have  this  further  specific  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  they  are  never  originated, 
by  nature  or  art,  except  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  previously 
living  matter.  ^Yet  our  philosophers  are 
content  to  assert  that  life  is  but  ‘  the 
compounding  in  the  organic  world  of 
forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic.’ 
If  we  inquire  what  forces  these  are,  and 
how  they  are  compounded,  where  and 
by  what  agency,  we  ever  and  utterly  fail 
to  get  any  reply,  unless  it  be  in  the  form 
of  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same 
assertion,  or  a  vague  statement  that  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  life. 

When  a  mathematician  or  a  physicist 
speaks  of  a  resultant  force^  he  is  prepared 
to  define  the  forces  and  their  ‘  dimen¬ 
sions  ’  by  the  composition  of  which  this  re¬ 
sultant  force  appears.  When  a  chemist 
affirms  a  certain  compound  body,  X,  to 
be  formed  by  the  compounding  of  ele¬ 
ments,  A,  B,  and  C,  in  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  justify 
his  position  both  by  analysis  and  synthe¬ 
sis,  to  show  that  these  elements,  and 
these  only,  exist  in  the  compound,  and 
that  by  bringing  these  together,  under 
given  conditions,  he  can  produce  the 
compound.  Supposing  it  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  that  no  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  elements  has  ever  been 
known  to  produce  any  substance  in  the 
least  degree  resembling  X,  what  would 
become  of  his  scientific  reputation  if  he 
still  persisted  in  affirming,  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  evidence  whatever,  that  the  com¬ 
position  was  as  first  stated  ?  And  would 
it  at  all  add  to  the  dignity  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  bring  imputations  of  ignorance 


and  incapacity’  against  his  opponent  ?  * 
It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  neither 
mathematics  nor  chemistry  would  be  tol¬ 
erated  for  a  moment  which  did  not  fulfil 
rigorously  these  conditions.  Yet  in  bio¬ 
logical  science  it  would  appear  compe¬ 
tent  to  any  one  to  say  anything  what¬ 
ever,  with  a  certainty  of  its  being  accept¬ 
ed  as  truth,  only  provided  that  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  at  variance  with  well-known 
facts  and  principles.  Of  this  I  can  give 
no  more  striking  illustration  than  the 
following  wild  passage  from  the  most 
illustrious  monist  of  the  day  : — 

Such  events  as  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses  present  to  the  eye  of 
the  understanding,  guided  by  the  light  of 
evolution,  no  more  difficulties  than  the  ex* 
planation  of  any  ordinary  physical  processes, 
such  as  earthquakes,  winds,  or  tides.  By  the 
same  light  we  arrive  at  the  very  weighty  con¬ 
viction  that  all  the  natural  bodies  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  are  equally  living,  and  that 
the  distinction  which  has  been  held  as  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  living  and  the  dead  does  not 
really  exist.  When  a  stone  which  is  thrown 
into  the  air  falls  again  to  the  earth  according 
to  definite  laws ;  when  a  cty’Stal  is  formed 
from  a  saline  fluid  ;  when  sulphur  and  mer¬ 
cury  unite  to  form  cinnabar ;  these  facts  are 
neither  more  nor  less  mechanical  life  pheno¬ 
mena  than  the  growth  and  flowering  of  plants, 
than  the  propagation  and  sensory  faculties  of 
animals,  or  the  perceptions  and  intelligence 
of  man.f 

This  is  a  most  attractive  programme,  and 
one  full  .of  interest  and  promise  :  unfor¬ 
tunately  nothing  is  effected  here  or  else¬ 
where  towards  completing  the  ‘  explana¬ 
tion.’  It  is  asserted  again  and  again 
that  life  is  but  mechanical  force,  and 
that  soul  and  spirit  and  thought  are  but 
higher  manifestations  of  the  same  ;  but 
no  attempt,  even  the  feeblest,  is  ever 
made  to  justify  the  wild  assumption,  or 
to  show  how  mechanical  force  can  be 
conceived  as  representing  or  producing 
either  life  or  thought.  J 

Advancing  to  the  higher  functions  of 
life  and  mind,  we  find  it  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  recognised  that  the  connection  of 
these  with  physics  and  physical  processes 
is  ‘  unthinkable,’  and  that  there  is  a  vast 
chasm  between  the  two  classes  of  phe- 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
there  is  no  reference  here  to  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  who  is  ever  courteous  to  friend  and  foe 
ill  scientific  controversy. 

f  Naliirliche  Schdpfungsgeschichte.  By  Dr. 
Ernst  Haeckel,  6th  edition,  p.  21. 
t  Winds  of  Doctrine,  p.  105. 
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nomena  which  must  ever  remain  intel¬ 
lectually  impassable.  In  i\\Q  Fortnightly 
Revitiv  for  November  1875,  Professor 
Tyndall  quotes  and  adopts  the  words  of 
Du  Bois  Reymond  to  the  effect  that  ‘  it 
is  absolutely  and  for  ever  inconceivable 
that  a  number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  atoms  should  be  othenvise  than 
indifferent  as  to  their  cnvn  position  and 
motion,  fast,  present  or  future,  ’  and  adds 
•  that  ‘  the  continuity  between  molecular 
processes  and  the  phenomena  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  .  .  is  a  rock  on  which 

materialism  must  inevitably  split,  when¬ 
ever  it  pretends  to  be  a  complete  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  human  mind.  ’ 

Having  arrived  at  so  formal  a  recogni¬ 
tion  as  this,  that  certain  phenomena  can¬ 
not  rationally  be  attached  to  material 
agencies,  we  might  naturally  expect,  on 
the  scientific  method,  to  be  told  that  there 
is  something  else  that  is  not  matter,  and 
to  hear  the  inquiry  IVhat  is  it?  perhaps 
to  be  followed  by  an  introduction  to  a 
world  of  mind.  But  the  method  hither¬ 
to  followed  is  here  quite  discarded,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  is  all  matter,  ‘  there 
IS  NOTHING  ELSE  ;  for  I  discem  in  mat¬ 
ter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terres¬ 
trial  life  '* — to  say  the  least,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  corollary  to  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  method,  I 
come  now  to  the  more  important  inquiry 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  name  of  which  such  serious 
demands  are  made  upon  our  belief.  If 
it  be  true  that  man  is  an  automaton,  and 
therefore  irresponsible,  the  position  must 
be  capable  of  scientific  demonstration  ; 
and  this  demonstration  must  be  founded 
upon  a  solidarity  obtaining  between  the 
phenomena  of  force  acting  in  the  inor¬ 
ganic  world,  and  those  developed  in  or 
by  organic  tissue  or  muscle.  This  line 
of  argument  has  been  adopted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  in  his  now  famous  Bir¬ 
mingham  address,  the  general  character 
of  which  cannot  be  better  described  than 
by  quoting  the  leading  article  of  the 
Times  of  October  2  : — 

Everything  is  made  clear  as  the  lecturer 
proceeds  ;  everything  is  illustrated  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  The  general  balance  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  heat  and  motion,  the 
methods  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed 
to  the  supreme  centre  and  orders  sent  off  cor- 


•  The  Belfast  Address, 


responding  to  them,  are  all  set  forth  with  a 
fulness  and  lucidity  which  seem  to  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  Then  suddenly,  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  warning,  our  guide  turns  upon 
us.  All  the  early  words  which  we  have  been 
innocently  drinking  in  are  intended,  we  are 
duly  shown,  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  free  will  and  necessity.  Which 
side  we  are  to  take  is  already  settled  for  us 
by  our  previous  acquiescence.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  us  to  attempt  to  turn  back.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  got  a  tight  grasp  upon  us,  and 
will  not  let  us  go  on  any  terms.  We  have  be¬ 
come  necessitarians  whether  we  will  or  no, 
and  it  only  remains  for  our  teacher  to  prove  to 
us  that  the  belief  into  which  he  has  seduced 
us  is,  after  all,  not  such  a  very  dreadful  one. 

Professor  Tyndall  commences,  in  his 
own  inimitable  style,  with  a  lucid  sketch 
of  the  ‘  interdependence  and  harmonious 
interaction  ’  of  forces  in  general.  He 
dwells  especially  upon  the  principle  of 
‘  payment  for  results,’  showing  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  aspects  that  whatever  energy  is 
manifested  in  any  form  has  to  be  paid 
for  by  some  consumption,  some  corre¬ 
sponding  change,  or  some  disappearance 
of  another  form  of  energy.  There  is  no 
work  without  consumption  of  fuel  ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  results  is  constant.  If 
the  fuel  is  consumed  without  any  exter¬ 
nal  work  being  performed,  there  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  definite  quantity  of  heat  produced, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  rapid  com¬ 
bustion,  as  of  coal  in  the  steam-engine, 
or  in  the  form  of  slow  combustion,  as 
that  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic  battery.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  external  work  i?  per¬ 
formed,  still  the  quantity  (H -I- W)  is  con¬ 
stant  ;  H  representing  the  heat  produced 
within  the  machine  or  battery,  and  W 
the  external  work,  whether  in  the  form 
of  heat  or  mechanical  performance. 
This,  being  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
argument,  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  length 
and  with  great  fertility  of  illustration. 
It  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  that  the  amount  of 
heat  developed  by  the  slow  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  weight  of  zinc  is  ap¬ 
proximately  identical  with  what  would 
be  produced  by  its  rapid  combustion 
in  oxygen  ;  and  that  whether  this  en¬ 
ergy  be  applied  to  the  heating  of  an 
outer  wire,  or  to  effecting  chemical 
changes,  as  in  the  decomposition  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  to  the  production  of  mechanical 
work,  the  result,  or  (H-l-W),  is  always  a 
constant  quantity.  Wherever  w’ork  is 
done,  it  has  to  be  paid  for.  '  No  en- 
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gine,  however  subtly  devised,  can  evade 
this  law  of  equivalence,  or  perform  on 
its  own  account  the  smallest  modicum  of 
work.’ 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to 
inquire  if  the  animal  body  is  to  be  classed 
among  machines.  In  ascending  a  moun¬ 
tain,  lifting  a  weight,  or  throwing  a 
stone,  we  are  conscious  of  exerting 
force  ;  and  every  such  exertion  is  proved 
to  be  attended  by  a  perfectly  definite 
consumption  of  fuel  (say  carbon)  in  the 
muscles,  which  performs  just  as  much 
work  as  its  combustion  out  of  the  body 
w’ould  effect.  The  identity  of  this 
mode  of  action  with  that  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  a  galvanic  battery  is  then 
sought  to  be  proved,  on  the  ground  that 
here  also  (H  +  \V)  is  a  constant  quantity. 
As  this  is  the  very  core  of  the  argument, 
and  that  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  the 
testing  question,  ‘  Is  it  true  ?  ’  I  will  not 
run  any  risk  of  misrepresenting  it  by  any 
attempt  at  condensation,  but  will  give  it 
in  extenso,  in  the  very  words  of  the  au¬ 
thor  : — 

Let  us  look  to  the  antecedents  of  this  force. 
We  derive  the  muscle  and  fat  of  our  bodies 
from  what  we  eat.  Animal  heat  you  know  to 
be  due  to  the  slow  combustion  of  this  fuel. 
My  arm  is  now  inactive,  and  the  ordinary  slow 
combustion  of  my  blood  and  tissue  is  going 
on.  For  every  grain  of  fuel  thus  burnt  a  per¬ 
fectly  definite  amount  of  heat  has  been  pro¬ 
duced.  I  now  contract  my  biceps  muscle 
without  causing  it  to  perform  external  work. 
The  combustion  is  quickened  and  the  heat  is 
increased,  this  additional  heat  being  liberated 
in  the  muscle  itself.  I  lay  hold  of  a  fifty-six 
pound  weight,  and  by  the  contraction  of  my 
biceps  lift  it  through  the  vertical  space  of  a 
foot.  The  blood  and  tissues  consumed  dur¬ 
ing  this  contraction  have  not  developed  in  the 
muscle  their  due  amount  of  heat.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  is  at  this  moment  missing  in  my 
muscle  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  ounce  of  water  somewhat  more  than  one 
degree  Fahrenheit.  I  liberate  the  weight ;  it 
falls  to  the  earth,  and  by  its  collision  gene¬ 
rates  the  precise  amount  of  heat  missing  in 
the  muscle.  My  muscular  heat  is  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  from  its  local  hearth  to  external  space. 
The  fuel  is  consumed  in  my  body,  but  the  heat 
of  combustion  is  produced  outside  my  body. 
The  case  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
<  the  voltaic  battery  when  it  performs  external 
work  or  produces  external  heat.  All  this 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force  we  em¬ 
ploy  in  muscular  exertion  is  the  force  of  burn¬ 
ing  fuel  and  not  of  creative  will.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts  the  body  is  seen  to  be  as  in¬ 
capable  of  generating  energy  without  expen¬ 
diture  as  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  The  body,  in  other  words,  falls  into 
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the  category  of  machines.  We  can  do  with 
the  body  all  that  we  have  alrrady  done  with 
the  battery — heat  platinum  wires,  decompose 
water,  magnetise  iron,  and  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle.  The  combustion  of  muscle  may  be 
made  to  produce  all  these  effects,  as  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  zinc  may  be  caused  to  produce 
them.  By  turning  the  handle  of  a  magneto¬ 
electric  machine,  a  coil  of  wire  may  be  caused 
to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  As 
long  as  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  are  uncon¬ 
nected  we  have  simply  to  overcome  the  ordi¬ 
nary  inertia  and  friction  of  the  machine  in 
turning  the  handle.  But  the  moment  the  two  * 
ends  of  the  coil  are  united  by  a  thin  platinum 
wire  a  sudden  addition  of  labor  is  thrown 
upon  the  turning  arm.  When  the  necessary 
labor  is  expended  its  equivalent  immediately 
appears.  The  platinum  wire  glows.  You 
can  readilv  maintain  it  at  a  white  heat  or  even 
fuse  it.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  result. 
From  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  loo  degrees,  we  extract  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  molten  platinum,  which  is  many  thou¬ 
sand  degrees.  The  miracle  here  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  burning  bush  mentioned  in 
Genesis.  There  the  bush  burned  but  was  not 
consumed,  here  the  blood  is  consumed  but 
does  not  burn.  The  similarity  of  the  action 
with  that  of  the  voltaic  battery  when  it  heats 
an  external  wire  is  too  obvious  to  need  point¬ 
ing  out.  When  the  machine  is  used  to  de¬ 
compose  water,  the  heat  of  the  muscle,  like 
that  of  the  battery,  is  consumed  in  molecular 
work,  MHg  fully  rr stored  when  the  gases  recom~ 
bine.  As  before,  also,  the  transmuted  heat  of 
the  muscles  may  be  bottled  up,  carried  to  the 
polar  regions,  and  there  restored  to  its  pristine 
form.  The  matter  of  the  human  body  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  world  around  us,  and  here 
we  find  the  forces  of  the  human  body  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  inorganic  nature.* 

When  in  a  certain  kind  of  evening  en¬ 
tertainment  we  have  our  watch  taken 
from  our  pocket,  beaten  to  atoms  in  a 
mortar,  fired  from  a  pistol,  and  other¬ 
wise  maltreated,  we  know  that  it  will  in 
some  way  or  other  be  restored  to  us, 
sound  and  perfect  as  before,  perhaps 
from  the  middle  of  a  yesterday’s  loaf, 
perhaps  cut  from  the  centre  of  a  fruit 
grown  to  maturity  on  the  table  before 
our  eyes.  All  this,  however,  is  the  very 
A  B  C  of  conjuring,  compared  with  this 
effort  of  modern  science,  which  bottles 
up  the  heat  from  our  biceps  and  other 
muscles,  carries  it  off  to  the  North  Pole 
or  elsewhere,  to  be  ‘  fully  restored  ’  when 
the  gases  are  exploded.  We  must  con¬ 
fess  this  is  no  laughing  matter  either  for 
the  muscle  or  for  the  moral  consequences 
involved  in  the  ‘  transference.’ 

‘  Before  examining  in  detail  this  mar- 


*  Times  Report,  October  2,  1877. 
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vellous  statement  I  would  premise  one 
observation.  1  do  not  concede  that  the 
whole  train  of  argument  even  touches 
the  essence  of  the  question  of  automa¬ 
tism.  I  hold  that  even  were  all  the  facts 
here  stated  fully  established,  the  question 
of  origination  of  action  would  be  left  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  before.  But 
I  am  content,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  to  assume  it  to  be  otherwise,  and 
to  allow  that  the  scientific  statements 
here  (and  elsewhere)  made  are  not  only 
necessary,  but  adequate,  for  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  man’s  clock-like  nature  ;  and 
as  such,  I  propose  to  inquire  how  far 
they  are  founded  upon  science,  or  how 
far  they  come  under  the  head  of  flights 
of  fancy. 

The  answer  is  so  very  simple  that  I 
hesitate  somewhat  to  give  it,  lest  its  very 
plainness,  in  reply  to  so  lengthy  and  so 
eloquent  an  elaboration,  should  cause  its 
immediate  rejection  without  considera¬ 
tion  ;  as  it  is  very  much  the  custom  in 
these  latter  days  to  accept  science  rather 
on  authority  than  on  investigation. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  ethics,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  in 
exact  science  there  is  some  absolute 
standard  of  truth,  inde|)endent  of  the 
source  whence  it  emanates.  Encouraged 
by  this  consideration,  and  with  a  full 
consciousness  and  recognition  of  the  im- 
jKjrtance  of  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  illustration  of  this  question,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  lengthy  quotation  above  given  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fact  of  its  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  well-kno7un  and  estab¬ 
lished  facts  of  science — a  contradiction  as 
absolute  and  astounding  as  it  is  inexpli¬ 
cable. 

From  this  sweeping  verdict  I  wish 
only  to  except  one  position.  No  one 
would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  animal 
muscle  performs  mechanical  work  with¬ 
out  what  may  be  called  consumption  of 
fuel.  This  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
facts  in  physiology  ;  and  this  consump¬ 
tion  would  necessarily  be  the  same  on 
any  hypothesis  of  action,  whether  auto¬ 
matic  or  free  volitional.  Beyond  this,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  facts  or 
statements  above  quoted  are  evolutions 
of  individual  consciousness  rather  than 
representations  of  nature. 

Professor  Tyndall  states  that  when  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  performs  ex¬ 


ternal  work,  ‘  the  blood  and  tissue  con¬ 
sumed  .  .  .  have  not  developed  in 

the  muscle  their  due  amount  of  heat.  A 
quantity  of  heat  is  .  .  .  missing, 

&c.’  I  can  only  say  in  reply  to  this, 
what  physiologists  very  well  know,  that 

THERE  IS  NO  HEAT  WHATEVER  MISSING, 

and  that  the  fuel  consumed  has  here,  as 
elsewhere,  developed  the  due  amount  of 
heat.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  animal 
tissue  differs  essentially  from  all  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  and  the  difference  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  conclusive.  There  is  no 
transference  of  ‘  the  muscular  heat  from 
its  local  hearth  to  external  space.  ’  Such 
a  transference  may  easily  be  seen  in  any 
case  to  be  impossible.  Where  the  fuel 
bums,  there  the  heat  is  given  out.  There 
is  no  such  reversal  as  stated  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  burning  bush — the  body  is 
consumed,  and  burns.  The  incandes¬ 
cence  of  the  platinum  wire  neither  is, 
nor  can  possibly  be,  the  ‘  equivalent  ’  of 
the  heat  ‘  missing  ’  (which  is  in  no  sense 
whatever  missing'  from  the  muscle  ;  and 
we  cannot  by  any  process  obtain  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  ‘  many  thousand  degrees  ’  from 
the  temperature  of  the  muscle,  which  is 
something  below  ioo“.  And  it  follows 
naturally  that  we  cannot  bottle  up  heat, 
which  is  not  missing,  and  carry  it  to  the 
North  Pole,  to  be  restored  there  by  ex¬ 
plosion  and  recombination  of  the  gases. 

If  what  I  here  assert  be  true,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  human  muscle  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  all  machines,  properly  so 
called,  and  that  any  theory  of  animal  au¬ 
tomatism  founded  upon  imaginary  analo¬ 
gies  between  them  utterly  breaks  down. 
All  machines  develop  more  or  less  inter¬ 
nal  heat,  according  as  they  perform  less 
or  more  external  work  :  (H  -j-  W)  is  a 
constant  quantity.  With  muscle  it  is  not 
so  ;  the  more  external  work  is  done,  the 
more  heat  is  developed  in  the  muscle  : 
(H  W’)  is  therefore  not  a  constant 
quantity,  but,  in  mathematical  language, 
it  is  a  direct  function  of  the  variable  W. 
As  W  increases,  so  does  H,  although  not 
in  an  absolutely  constant  degree  ;  for  af¬ 
ter  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  been 
done,  any  increase  in  it  is  attended  by  a 
somewhat  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  H. 

Supposing  that  I  am  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  position,  which  I  have  set  forth 
with  as  much  directness  as  possible,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  Equivalence  of 
Force  attack  upon  anthropomorphism 
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has  experienced  as  disastrous  a  check  as  For  the  only  thoroughly  reliable  re¬ 
did  formerly  the  Protoplasm  column,  searches  into  the  quantitative  relations 
But  it  will  naturally  be  expected  that  the  subsisting  between  muscular  heat  and 


demonstration  shall  be  complete,  and 
shall  not  rest  up>on  mere  assertion.  I 
propose,  therefore,  very  briefly  to  sketch 
what  has  been  done  by  physiologists,  and 
to  note  the  results  of  their  inquiries  into 
the  relation  between  muscular  work  and 
heat. 

It  has  often  been  a  favorite  pursuit  of 
physiologists  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  analogy  between  muscular  work  and 
that  of  a  steam-engine.  Beclard,  many 
years  ago,  made  this  attempt,  and  thought 
he  had  observed  that  less  heat  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  muscle  when  it  performed  ex¬ 
ternal  work,  than  when  it  contracted 
without  doing  so,  even  against  resistance. 
His  experiments,  however,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  rough,  being  performed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  mercurial  thermometers,  and  with¬ 
out  any  sufficient  precautions  against 
error.  The  thermo-pnle  as  a  means  of 
research  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he 
himself  was  dissatisfied  with  his  results. 
He  even  proposed  a  series  of  crucial  tests, 
but  did  not  carry  them  out  into  practice. 
Later  Dr.  Solger  made  some  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  same  direction  with  more  re¬ 
fined  apparatus  and  method.  He  even 
detected,  as  he  supposed,  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  momentary  fall  of  temp)erature  of  the 
muscle  at  the  instant  of  contraction, 
which  was,  however,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rise.  Mayerstein  and  Thiry 
followed  on  the  same  lines  of  experiment 
with  doubtful  results,  but  on  the  whole 
confirming  Solger's  observations.  These 
observations  are  now  merely  of  historical 
interest,  as  the  more  accurate  investiga¬ 
tions  of  late  years  have  demonstrated 
that  these  somewhat  anomalous  results 
were  due  rather  to  physical  errors  in  ex- 
j)eriment  than  to  physiological  causes. 
It  was  shown  in  particular  that  the  ‘  mo¬ 
mentary  cooling  ’  was  most  probably  a 
result  of  evapjoration,  as  due  allowance 
had  not  been  made  by  any  of  the  ob¬ 
servers  for  this  event.* 

*  Him  also  attempted  to  draw  some  anal- 
ogy  between  the  development  of  heat  in  the 
steam-engine  and  that  in  muscle — only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  as  recalling  the  verdict  that  was 
passed  upon  it  by  C.  Voit : — ‘  Die  BemQhun- 
gen  welche  Him  zu  dem  Zweeke  anstellte, 
nachzuweisen,  das  die  mechanische  Leistun- 
gen  des  Organismus  zu  seiner  WSrmeproduc- 
tion  in  demselben  Verhiiltnisse  stehen,  wie  in 


work,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hei- 
denhain,  of  Breslau,  whose  experiments, 
carried  on  for  a  long  pjeriod  at  the  Phys¬ 
iological  Institute,  are  models  of  care 
and  exactitude.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  his  apparatus,  and  of  his  al¬ 
most  infinite  precautions  against  error. 

I  may  say  that  the  chief  elements  used 
were  a  very  delicate  reflecting  galva¬ 
nometer,  a  thermo-electric  multiplier  of 
bismuth  and  antimony,  by  means  of 
which  the  most  minute  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature,  to  which  the  ordinary  ther¬ 
mometer  would  be  quite  insensible,  could 
be  readily  detected,  and  an  elaborate 
contrivance  for  suspiending  the  muscles 
and  keeping  them  in  equable  contact 
with  the  thermo-p)ile,  both  during  rest 
and  during  the  ever-varying  amounts  of 
contraction.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  was  induced,  of  course,  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  current.  The  full 
account  of  his  proceedings  would  occupy 
a  volume.  I  must  be  content  to  give  a 
brief  resume  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults. 

Heidenhain  expierimented  on  muscle 
contracting  freely  without  any  weight  or 
hindrance,  on  muscle  expwsed  to  stimu¬ 
lation,  but  prevented  from  contracting 
by  being  firmly  attached  to  an  immova¬ 
ble  frame  at  each  end,  and  on  muscle 
allowed  to  contract  freely,  but  lifting 
varying  weights.  Varied  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way,  the  general  result  was  always 
the  same.  Accompanying  every  action 
of  muscle,  there  was  an  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  this  elevation  was  invaria- 
bly  greater  when  work  was  pierformed, 
than  when  the  muscle  contracted  with¬ 
out  doing  work  ;  it  was  also  to  a  certain 
extent  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  but  not  always  accurately 
so,  as  the  phenomena  varied  according 
as  the  muscle  was  fresh  in  action  or 
wearied  after  many  contractions.  In 
none  of  the  many  series  of  experiments, 
however,  was  there  any  departure  from 
this  general  principle,  that  the  more  ex¬ 
ternal  work  was  done,  the  more  internal 
heat  was  developed  in  the  muscle. 

der  Dampfmaschine,  sind  aus  mehrfachen 
GrQnden  ah  gescheiUrt  zu  betrachten.’ 
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The  latest  conclusions  of  accurate  sci¬ 
ence  on  this  subject  are  very  briefly 
sketched  in  Nature  for  September  20, 
1877,  and  Heidenhain’s  experiments  are 
thus  alluded  to  : — 

The  fact  that  in  the  living  muscle  heat 
always  appears  when  the  muscle  does  work 
(Heidenhain  having  shown  that  of  two  mus¬ 
cles  equally  weighted  and  undergoing  equal 
contractions,  one  doing  external  work,  while 
the  other  does  none,  the  former  gives  out  more 
heat  than  the  latter),  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  mechanics,,  that  heat  disap¬ 
pears  when  work  is  done. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
muscle  is  not  merely  mechanical  in  its  ac¬ 
tion,  and  a  fortiori  that  the  animal  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  is  not  a  machine. 
Its  action  is  conditioned  by  forces,  of 
the  essential  nature  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  correlative  of  which  cannot 
be  traced  ;  and  to  say  that  these  are  ‘  the 
compounding  of  inorganic  forces  ’  is 
merely  to  clothe  our  utter  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  life  in  a  form  of  words 
which  will  amuse  the  unphysiological 
ear,  but  which  has  no  correspondence  in 
thought  or  fact.  All  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore  is  perfectly  familiar  ground  to  the 
physiologist ;  for  those  who  care  for  fur¬ 
ther  details  I  subjoin  a  few  tables  in  a 
note.*  But  I  w’ould  not  leave  this 

*  The  following  tables  indicate  several  se¬ 
ries  of  observations  on  muscle  contracting 
under  various  conditions  of  freedom,  and  lift¬ 
ing  different  weights.  Each  table  consists  of 
two  columns.  One,  headed  W.,  represents 
the  amount  of  external  work  done,  reduced 
to  the  centimeter-gramme  scale ;  the  other, 
headed  T.,  indicates  the  proportional  elevation 
of  temperature,  as  marked  in  degrees  of  the 
arbitrary  galvanometer  scale.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  greatest  elevation  here  in¬ 
dicated  will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  of 
our  ordinary  thermometer  degrees. 


Table  I. 

Table  II. 

Table  III. 
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10 

10 

11 

40 
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76 

18 
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11 

90 

13 

60 
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57 
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87 

11-5 

40 
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80 

la-s 

3* 
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II 

0 

8-5 

40 

13 

10-7 

7 

1  46  i 

9 

— 

— 

0 

7-5 

— 

— 

7 

0 

7-5 

1 
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Tables  I.  and  II.  and  Tables  III.  and  IV. 
respectively  represent  two  sets  of  observations 
with  two  muscles,  and  with  the  thermometric 
scale  differently  arranged.  Tables  I.  and  III. 
represent  the  results  with  the  muscle  fresh  in 
action  ;  Tables  II.  and  IV.  correspond  to  the 


branch  of  the  subject  without  entering  a 
formal  protest  against  the  unscientific 
idea  of  burning  fuel  on  a  ‘  local  hearth,’ 
and  finding  the  resulting  heat  in  ‘  ex¬ 
ternal  space.’  Even  to  hint  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  thing  is  to  ignore  all  the 
plain  facts  and  possibilities  of  physical 
science.  When  an  external  wire  is  heated 
by  an  electric  current,  the  heat  in  the 
wire  is  not  the  heat  which  was  generated 
by  combustion  of  zinc  in  the  battery. 
The  heat  app>ears  where  it  is  generated 
(in  this  as  in  all  other  cases),  i.e.  in  the 
wire  itself  by  its  resistance  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  current,  in  something  of 
the  same  way  as  heat  is  developed  every¬ 
where  by  resistance  of  motion — in  other 
words,  by  friction.  That  there  is  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  quantities  in¬ 
volved,  depends  upon  the  most  obvious 
and  well-known  physical  laws. 

It  is  assumable  that  Professor  Tyndall 
considered  his  entire  argument,  and  all 
the  scientific  illustrations  attached  to  it, 
to  be  ‘  solidary '  as  bearing  upon  this 
‘  burning  question  ’  of  man’s  free  will  ; 
therefore,  although  I  do  not  see  the  di¬ 
rect  application  of  the  following  passage, 

I  quote  it  as  affording  an  opportunity 
for  examining  how  much  science  has  to 
say  in  the  matter,  and  how  much  fan¬ 
cy 

And  here  we  are  able  to  solve  an  enigma 
which  long  perplexed  scientific  men,  and 
which  could  not  be  solved  until  the  bearing 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  voltaic  battery  was  under¬ 
stood.  The  puzzle  was  that  a  single  cell  could 
not  decompose  water.  The  reason  is  now 
plain  enough.  The  solution  of  an  equivalent 
of  zinc  in  a  single  cell  develops  not  much 
more  than  half  the  heat  required  to  decompose 
an  equivalent  of  water,  and  the  single  cell 
cannot  cede  an  amount  of  force  which  it  does 
not  possess.  But  by  forming  a  battery  of  two 
cells  instead  of  one  we  develop  an  amount 
of  heat  slightly  in  excess  of  that  needed  for 
the  decomposition  of  the  water.  The  two-celled 


results  with  the  same  muscle  fatigued  with  its 
previous  work.  In  the  latter  cases  the  eleva¬ 
tions  of  temperature  are  not  so  uniform  as  in 
the  former.  Table  I.  may  be  read  thus  : — 
When  the  muscle  does  no  external  work,  but 
is  caused  to  contract  freely,  the  scale  marks 
an  elevation  of  temperature  of  S-s".  When 
the  work  is  represented  by  20,  the  scale 
marks  12”,  and  when  40,  the  scale  marks  14*. 
On  relieving  the  muscle  from  all  weight,  the 
scale  again  marks  8-5*.  The  others  are  read 
in  like  manner.  In  all  these  observations  the 
duration  of  the  contraction  in  seconds  was 
carefully  allowed  for. 
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battery  is  therefore  rich  enough  to  pay  for  that 
decomposition,  and  to  maintain  the  excess  re¬ 
ferred  to  within  its  own  walls.  * 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  most  re¬ 
markable  divergences  from  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy — the  first  altogether  incompre¬ 
hensible,  the  second  perhaps  due  to  an 
over-estimation  of  the  value  of  a  certain 
hypothesis.  It  is  stated  here,  as  a  puz¬ 
zle  or  an  enigma,  that  ‘  a  single  cell  can¬ 
not  decompose  water.  ’  This  might  be  an 
enigma  were  it  a  fact ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  constant  experience  that  one  cell  does 
decompose  water,  as  is  shown  familiarly 
in  the  polarisation  of  platinum  plates 
in  a  voltameter  in  circuit  with  one  cell. 
In  attempting  to  measure  accurately  the 
electrical  resistance  of  organic  tissue, 
such  as  nerve,  I  have  lost  (or  spent) 
scores  of  hours  in  attempting  to  obviate 
the  exceeding  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  fact  that  one  single  cell  did  decom¬ 
pose  water.  For  those  who  wish  further 
confirmation  of  the  fact  by  independent 
testimony,  I  would  refer  to  the  article 
‘  Electrolysis  ’  in  the  second  supplement 
to  Watts’  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  where 
ample  illustrations  are  given. , 

'I'he  second  instance  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is  the  assumption  that  the  water 
in  a  galvanic  battery  is  decomposed^ 
heat.  If  the  term  ‘  heat  ’  be  used  in  the 
non-natural  sense,  which  is  now  so  fash¬ 
ionable,  as  being  synonymous  with  all 
motion,  all  action,  all  affinity,  all  change 
in  molecular  arrangement  of  every  kind, 
then  the  position  is  of  necessity  correct ; 
if  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  then  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is 
not  absolutely  certain -(although  probable) 
that  water  can  be  decompKJsed  by  heat 
alone,  without  some  catalytic  or  electro¬ 
lytic  agency  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  cannot  be  so  decomposed  except  at  the 
temperature  of  white-hot  platinum,  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  if  we  grant  that  the  water  in  a  bat¬ 
tery  might  reach  the  temperature  of  loo", 
we  should  make  a  very  liberal  allowance  : 
so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attribute 
any  given  decomposition  to  heat,  in  any 
rational  sense,  that  is  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  It  may  be  very  philo¬ 
sophical  to  consider  all  forces  as  one, 
and  this  one  mechanical,  and  call  it 
heat ;  but  such  hasty  generalisations 
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tend  but  little  to  any  true  advancement 
of  science. 

As  little  can  we  hope  for  any  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  life  until  the 
scientific  world  absolutely  rejects  from 
its  domain,  as  non-science,  all  such  state¬ 
ments  as  the  following  : — 

On  tracing  the  line  of  life  backwards  we  see 
it  approaching  more  and  more  to  what  we  call 
the  purely  physical  condition.  We  come  at 
length  to  those  organisms  which  I  have  com¬ 
pared  to  drops  of  oil,  suspended  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water.  We  reach  the  protogenes 
of  Haeckel,  in  which  we  have  a  type  distin¬ 
guishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen  only  by 
its  finely  granular  character.* 

There  are  occasions  where  it  is  a  duty 
to  use  the  plainest  of  language,  and  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  them  ;  and  I  must  be 
permitted  say  that  this  is  in  no  sense 
whatever  either  physiology  or  physical 
science,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
both.  There  is  no  gradual  transition 
from  non-living  to  living  matter  ;  there 
is  no  approach,  not  the  very  slightest,  to 
the  physical  condition,  in  any  form  of 
living  matter.  If  the  frotogenes  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  organism,  its  life  inheres  in  a  com¬ 
pound  just  as  complex  in  chemical  and 
molecular  constitution  as  the  grey  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  human  brain  ;  and  its  func¬ 
tions  are  as  far  removed,  essentially,  from 
those  of  non-living  matter,  as  incapable 
of  imitation  or  explanation  by  physical 
agencies.  Professor  Tait’s  recent  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  are  well  worthy  of 
attention.  In  his  recent  address  ‘  On 
the  Teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy,’  he 
remarks  ; — 

To  tay  that  even  the  very  lowest  form  of 
life,  not  to  speak  of  its  higher  forms,  still  less 
of  volition  and  consciousness,  can  be  fully 
explained  on  physical  principles  alone,  i.e.  by 
the  mere  relative  motions  and  interactions  of 
portions  of  inanimate  matter,  however  refined 
and  sublimated,  is  simply  unscientific.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  known  in  physical 
science  which  can  lend  the  slightest  support 
to  such  an  idea. 

Matter  is  here  alluded  to  as  inanimate, 
but  some  of  our  philosophers  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  this  qualification.  Haeckel,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  considers  all  material 
objects  as  equally  living  ;  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  besides  seeing  in  matter  the 
*  promise  and  potency  ’  of  all  life,  con¬ 
siders  that  with  more  refined  faculties  we 
might  observe  *  not  only  the  vegetable. 
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but  the  mineral  world,  resp>onsivc  to  the 
proper  irritants  ;  ’  in  other  words,  we 
should  find  that  mere  elementary  matter 
is  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  sensa¬ 
tion  or  consciousness.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  on  these  opinions  ;  for  even 
on  the  very  liberal  supposition  that  they 
mean,  or  are  intended  to  mean,  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  they  certainly  come  under 
the  category  of  positions  which  are  not 
refutable  because  they  are  not  verifiable. 

*  Life  ’  and  ‘  living  ’  are  collective  (we 
may  almost  say  arbitrary)  terms  applied 
to  special  phenomena  only  manifested  in 
such  combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  as  have  attained  a 
certain  definite  and  uniform  amount  of 
complexity  —  combinations  which  pre¬ 
serve  a  virtual  identity  wherever  they  are 
found — whether  in  the  dull  foraminifer, 
or  in  those  ‘  broad  discs  of  glossy  jelly 
which  may  be  seen  pulsating  through  the 
waters  of  a  calm  sea,’  or  in  ‘  the  flower 
which  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair,  and  the 
blood  which  courses  through  her  youth¬ 
ful  veins.  ’  *  To  apply  these  terms, 
therefore,  to  any  phenomena  manifested 
in  other  and  simpler  forms  of  matter, 
elementary  or  otherwise,  is  just  as  ra¬ 
tional  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  an 
induced  electric  current  can  originate 
spontaneously  in  a  rod  of  homogeneous 
metal  ;  or  that,  if  our  perceptions  were 
sufficiently  acute,  we  should  observe 
every  piece  of  brass  or  steel  performing 
the  functions  of  a  locomotive  engine.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  these  attempts  to  make  science  ridicu¬ 
lous,  by  calling  upon  her  to  support  an 
absurd  and  impossible  paradox.  A  sci¬ 
entific  fact  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  a 
moral  principle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  part  of 
the  inquiry  further  ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  attack  upon  man’s  free  will  and  his 
spiritual  nature  has  failed  as  signally,  as 
disastrously,  as  all  similar  attacks  have 
failed  under  whatever  banner  they  have 
advanced.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  ; 
but  of  one  thing  the  monists  may  be 
perfectly  assured,  that  whilst  we  are 
prepared  implicitly  to  accept  every¬ 
thing  that  true  science  can  offer  us, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  it  is 

*  P.  54.  Prof.  Huxley’s  Phytical  Basis  of 
Life. 


only  to  true  science  that  we  will  yield  our 
faith,  our  conscience,  the  foundations  of 
all  our  social  organisation  and  our  com¬ 
mon  sense.  This,  however,  we  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  do.  The  aggregate 
common  sense  of  the  world  rejects  these 
conclusions  ;  and  the  authors  of  them 
cannot  write  or  speak  six  consecutive 
sentences  on  any  question  of  ethics  with¬ 
out  practically  con^pssing  their  own  un¬ 
belief  in  the  principles  they  are  uphold¬ 
ing.  Like  other  men  they  speak,  and 
speak  eloquently,  about  duty,  choice, 
right,  wrong,  virtue,  vice,  temptation, 
resistance,  determination,  and  the  like ; 
Jill  of  which,  on  the  automatic  theory, 
are  simply  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  ex¬ 
pressions  for  things  that  have  no  exist¬ 
ence. 

In  Professor  Tyndall’s  imaginary  dia¬ 
logue  with  his  too  logical  criminal,  he 
certainly  tries  to  manifest  ‘  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.’  He  grants  freely 
and  in  unequivocal  phrase  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  cannot  help  murdering,  but  pleads 
also  that  we  cannot  help  hanging  *  him  : 
w'e  are  mutually  compensating  machines 
preserving  the  harmony  of  society.  But 
he  fails  to  argue  it  out  logically,  and  if 
it  would  do  the  criminal  any  good  to 
argue,  he  might  easily  show  that  his  is  a 
very  hard  case. 

*  If,'  sa)'s  the  robber,  the  ravisher,  or  the 
murderer,  *  I  act  because  I  must  act,  what 
right  have  you  to  hold  me  responsible  for  my 
deeds?’  The  reply  is,  ‘The  right  of  society 
to  protect  itself  against  aggressive  and  inju¬ 
rious  forces,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free, 
forces  of  nature  or  forces  of  man.’  ‘Then,’ 
retorts  the  criminal,  ‘you  punish  me  for  what 
I  cannot  help.’  ‘  Granted,’  says  society,  *  but 
had  you  known  that  the  treadmill  or  the  gal¬ 
lows  was  certainly  in  store  for  you,  you  might 
have  “helped.”  Let  us  reason  the  raattir 
fully  and  frankly  out.  We  entertain  no  malice 
or  hatred  against  you,  but  simply  with  a  view 
to  our  own  safety  and  purification  we  are  de¬ 
termined  that  you  and  such  as  you  shall  not 
enjoy  liberty  of  evil  action  in  our  midst.  You. 
who  have  Shaved  as  a  wild  beast,  we  claim 
the  right  to  cage  or  kill  as  we  should  a  wild 
beast.  The  public  safety  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  the  very  limited  chance  of 
your  moral  renovation,  while  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  been  hanged  by  the  neck  may 
furnish  to  others  about  to  do  as  you  have 
done  the  precise  motive  which  will  hold  them 
back.’  f 

*  ‘  You  offend,  because  you  cannot  help 
offending,  to  the  public  detriment.  We  punish, 
because  we  cannot  help  punishing  for  the 
public  good.’ — Birmingham  Address. 

f  Birmingham  Address. 
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‘  Hold  here,’  says  the  criminal  ;  ‘  you 
deny  me  any  free  agency  in  this  matter, 
but  you  assume  it  for  yourself.  You  say 
you  are  determitud — what  does  that 
mean  ?  You  talk  about  malice,  and 
hatred,  and  motive,  and  right  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  ;  also  of  liberty  and 
of  evil  action.  What  do  you  mean  by  all 
this  ?  If  all  action  be  mechanical  and 
automatic,  resulting  from  molecular  ar¬ 
rangements  over  which  we  can  have  no 
control,  how  can  anything  be  either  evil 
or  good  ;  and  are  you  not  talking  some¬ 
thing  closely  resembling  nonsense  ?’  To 
which  the  only  consistent  or  coherent  re¬ 
ply  would  be  :  ‘It  may  be  as  you  say  ;  I 
don’t  believe  much  in  anything.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  have  at  present  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  hang  you,  and 
that  I  shall  do  so.  And  as  it  may  be 
also  that  my  words  may  represent  a  fac¬ 
tor  *  in  your  final  decision,  I  pray  you 
to  let  this  hanging  be  effected  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  preliminary  noise  as  possible,  as  you 
disturb  my  harmonious  molecular  ar¬ 
rangements  by  creating  aerial  vibrations 
with  your  objections.  ’ 

Enough,  and  |>erhaps  too  much  of 
this.  The  subject  is  an  eminently  dis¬ 
tasteful  one,  and  one  that  I  would  have 
avoided  had  it  been  possible.  I  have 
but  in  conclusion  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  claim  that  Professor 
Tyndall  advances  for  the  reception  of 
his  views  generally,  viz.,  that  they  are 
already  admitted  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  thinking  world.  He  says  ; — ‘  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  man  of 
to-day  is  the  child  and  product  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  antecedent  time  ;  ’  and  again  : — 

Most  of  you  have  been  forced  to  listen  to  the 
outcries  and  denunciations  which  rang  discord¬ 
ant  through  the  land  for  some  years  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species, 
Well,  the  world— even  the  clerical  world — has 
for  the  most  part  settled  down  in  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Darwin’s  book  simply  reflects  the 
truth  of  nature  ;  that  we  who  are  now  *  fore¬ 
most  in  the  files  of  time’ have  come  to  the 
front  through  almost  endless  stages  of  promo¬ 
tion  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life.  If  to 
any  one  of  us  were  given  the  privilege  of  look¬ 
ing  back  through  the  xons  across  which  life 
has  crept  towards  its  present  outcome,  his 
vision  would  ultimately  reach  a  point  when 
the  progenitors  of  this  assembly  could  not  be 
called  human. f 


*  ‘  The  preacher’s  last  word  enters  as  a  factor 
into  the  man’s  conduct.’ — Ibid. 
f  Birming/hm  Address. 
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I  must  be  jjermitted  to  dissent,  most 
emphatically^  from  the  assumption  that 
these  are  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the 
w’orld.  It  is  true  that  in  England  Mr. 
Darwin’s  views  of  what  has  been  tersely 
styled  the  ‘  essential  bestiality  of  man  ’ 
have  been  accepted  by  many,  both  of 
those  who  think,  and  those  (<r  far  greater 
number)  who  allow  others  to  think  for 
them.  But  the  number  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  form  any  judgment  whatever 
on  such  a  point  is  exceedingly  limited, 
and  certainly  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  authorities  by  no  means  accept 
these  views.  Where  in  England  is  there 
a  more  accomplished  naturalist  that  Mr. 
Mivart  ?  and  his  verdict  is  well  known 
and  remembered  both  by  friend  and  foe 
— that  it  is  a  ‘  puerile  hypothesis.’  Is  it 
supported  by  the  great  name  of  Von 
Baer  on  the  Continent,  or  by  the  philo¬ 
sophic  Ulrici  ?  But  why  enumerate  indi¬ 
viduals  ?  The  height  of  a  crowd  is  the 
height  of  the  tallest  man  in  the  crowd. 
Amongst  naturalists  the  name  of  the  late 
Professor  Agassiz  stands  easily  with  the 
very  first  in  all  lands.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  had  a  letter  from  his  widow  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  sending  me  the  last  sheets  to  which 
he  put  his  corrections,  in  which  these 
theories  are  subjected  to  the  most  piti¬ 
less  and  destructive  criticism.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  where  evolutionary  doctrines  at 
one  time  obtained  considerable  sway, 
there  is  now  a  great  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  ‘  indisputable  conclusions  of  experi¬ 
ence.’  When  Haeckel,  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn’s  meeting  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phers  at  Munich,  ventured  to  give,  in  a 
somewhat  flippant  style,  his  summary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  development  of  man’s  body 
and  soul  from  inorganic  matter,  he  re¬ 
ceived  what  can  only  be  called  a  severe 
rebuke  from  the  veteran  Virchow.  The 
Times  correspondent  gives  this  sketch  of 
the  effect  of  Haeckel’s  address  on  the 
meeting  : — 

When  this  confession  was  uttered  before  the 
assembled  professors  and  other  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  Muses,  a  shudder  seems  to 
have  passed  through  the  august  conclave. 
'The  meeting,  being  the  fiftieth  since  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  these  annual  assemblies,  had  a  more 
solemn  character  than  usually  belongs  to  scien¬ 
tific  gatherings.  The  extreme  bias  of  the 
views  expounded  formed  too  marked  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  lofty  tone  that  pervaded  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  be  ignored  by  the  more  moderate  ele¬ 
ments  present.  It  was  felt  that,  sceptically 
inclined  as  the  nation  and  its  learned  profes- 
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sors  might  be,  the  majority  were  hardly  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  the  materialist  philosophy 
recommended  to  them  as  the  only  teaching 
consistent  with  the  rational  enlightenment  of 
the  times. 

Four  days  afterwards,  Dr.  Virchow 
ascended  the  speaker’s  tribune,  to  enter 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  unscientific 
mode  of  teaching  that  was  so  frequently 
adopted.  He  reminded  the  assembly 
that  the  production  of  the  first  organism 
from  inorganic  matter  had  never  been 
proved  ;  that  the  manner  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  elements  were  alleged  to 
grow  into  a  soul  was  incomprehensible 
to  unprejudiced  investigators  ;  and  that 
the  connection  between  monkey  and  man, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  between  crab  and 
man,  was  unintelligible  to  those  zool¬ 
ogists  content  to  argue  from  what  came 
under  their  observation.  The  report  of 
the  Times  is  thus  continued  : — 

This  declaration  coming  from  such  a  man 
as  Professor  Virchow  made  no  little  noise  in 
German  lands.  The  great  pathologist  being 
considered  a  luminary  in  natural  science,  op¬ 
posed  to  every  species  of  orthodoxy,  and  alto¬ 
gether  innocent  of  faith,  the  cautious  distinc¬ 
tion  he  drew  between  fact  and  conjecture 
went  far  to  convince  the  uninitiated  that  the 
production  of  man  in  the  chemist’s  retort  was 
not  likely  to  be  recorded  among  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  age.  The  cold  water  the  Profes¬ 
sor  dashed  into  the  face  of  these  vain  imag¬ 
inings  has  sobered  public  opinion  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  wholesome  reaction.  Still,  much 
is  left  unsaid  in  his  speech.  A  dim  notion  of 
coming  intellectual  revulsion  is  pervading 
Germany  at  this  moment. 

Let  me  add  to  this  the  weighty  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  whose  claims  to  be  heard 
on  all  questions  of  philosophy  are  of  the 
highest  order  : — 

The  question  really  stands  thus :  Is  life 
physical  or  no?  For  if  it  be  in  any  sense, 
however  slight  and  restricted,  physical,  it  is  to 
that  extent  a  subject  for  the  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  for  him  alone. 

There  must  always  be  a  wide  field  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  (unless  we  choose  to  look  upon  physics 
as  a  necessarily  finite  science)  concerning  the 
exact  boundary  between  the  attainable  and 
the  unattainable.  One  herd  of  ignorant  people, 
with  the  sole  prestige  of  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  and  with  the  adhesion  of  a  few  fanat¬ 
ical  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  science,  refuse 
to  admit  that  all  the  phenomena  even  of  ordi¬ 
nary  dead  matter  are  strictly  and  exclusively 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  numerous  group,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  entitled  to  rank  as  physi¬ 
cists  (though  in  general  they  assume  the  proud 
title  of  Philosophers)  who  assert  tfiat  not  merely 
life,  hut  even  volition  a$i(i  eonsriousness,  are 
New  Series.— Vou  XXVIIL,  No.  i 


merely  physical  manifestations.  These  opposite 
errors,  into  neither  of  which  is  it  possible  for 
a  genuine  scientific  man  to  fall,  so  long  at 
least  as  he  retains  his  reason,  are  easily  seen 
to  be  very  closely  allied.  They  are  both  to  be 
attributed  to  that  credulity  which  is  character¬ 
istic  alike  of  ignorance  and  of  incapacity. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  cure;  the  ease  is 
hopeless,  for  great  ignorance  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  presumes  incapacity,  whether  it  show 
itself  in  the  comparatively  harmless  folly  01 
the  spiritualist,  or  the  pernicious  nonsense  ot 
the  materialist.* 

Whether  the  ‘  clerical  world  ’  has  set¬ 
tled  into  this  belief  or  not,  I  do  not 
know  ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  bear  very 
closely  upon  the  argument.  The  clergy, 
as  a  body,  are  so  far  from  being  com¬ 
petent  to  pass  any  opinion  upon  such  a 
question  in  biology,  that  they  are  still  a 
whole  world  apart  from  having  formed 
any  conception  of  the  meaning  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  doctrine.  They  cannot 
know  that  if  these  things  be  true,  their 
occupation  is  gone  ;  that  the  things  they 
preach — God,  the  soul,  a  future  life,  hu¬ 
man  responsibility,  conscience — are  all 
delusions — ‘  gross,  selfish,  and  repulsive’ 
delusions.  If  they  once  even  distantly 
conceived  this,  we  should  hear  no  more 
of  controversy  about  mint,  anise,  and 
cumin ;  about  high,  low,  and  broad  ; 
about  attitude,  gesture,  and  grimace  ; 
about  pictures,  flowers,  and  candles  ; 
about  alb,  cope,  and  chasuble  ;  but  all 
would  unite  to  form  one  compact  and 
powerful  phalanx,  to  repel  the  common 
enemy  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  them 
under  the  false  name  of  science.  They 
would  no  longer  coquet,  as  many  do, 
with  a  vain  and  foolish  philosophy,  be¬ 
cause  it  loudly  proclaims  itself  to  be  the 
latest  development  of  enlightenment. 
They  w'ould  no  longer  seek  for  weak 
compromises  where  compromise  is,  by 
the  very  term^  and  conditions  of  the 
case,  impossible  ;  but  they  would  with 
one  accord  show  to  all  men  in  what  high¬ 
est  sense  they  are  the  children  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;  they  would 
cry  aloud  with  him  of  old,  ‘  If  the  Lord 
be  God,  then  follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal, 
then  follow  him.’ 

Not  because  it  is  unutterably  disgust¬ 
ing  and  humiliating,  but  because  the  idea 
is  profoundly  and  irredeemably  unscien¬ 
tific,  founded  on  false  data,  false  con- 


*  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science.  By 
Professor  Tait.  Introductory  Chapter,  p.  25. 
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ceptions,  and  false  reasoning,  do  I  al¬ 
together  repudiate  our  ‘  wormy’  and  ape¬ 
like  ancestry.  Upon  man  everywhere, 
debased,  degraded,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate  though  he  may  be,  I  see  the  seal 
and  impress  of  his  special  and  divine 
origirf  His  commission  is  to  have  domin¬ 
ion  over,  not  to  claim  kindred  with,  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  His  privilege  is  to  do 
earnestly,  faithfully,  and  intelligently — 
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not  as  an  irresponsible  machine,  but  as  a 
free  agent,  able  to  stand,  yet  free  to  fall 
— the  work  given  him  by  his  Creator. 
His  one  supreme  hope  is,  that  when  this 
little  span  of  material  existence  is  past, 
he  may  enter  upon  a  higher  and  endur¬ 
ing  life,  to  hear,  as  the  portals  of  eterni¬ 
ty  open  before  him,  the  blessed  words, 

‘  Well  done,  good  and  faithful.’ — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  EASTERN  CRISIS. 
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When  the  world  is  listening  for  the 
first  gun,  the  task  of  the  monthly  writer 
on  current  events  is  not  easy.  To-mor¬ 
row  may  cancel  what  is  written  to-day. 
Before  these  lines  are  through  the  press 
the  country  may  be  at  war.  That  war 
can  be  declared  by  England  is  scarcely 
possible,  because  England  has  no  assign¬ 
able  ground  for  declaring  it.  She  has 
received  neither  wrong  nor  insult.  Of 
the  interests  specified  as  hers  (though  she 
has  no  more  natural  right  to  regulate  the 
destinies  of  Constantinople  than  those  of 
Rome)  not  one  has  been  touched,  and  in 
spite  of  bitter  provocation  the  language 
of  the  Czar  and  his  ministers  has  re¬ 
mained  studiously  amicable  and  respect¬ 
ful.  If  it  is  not  to  the  interest  and  honor 
of  England  but  to  the  public  law  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  wrong  has  been  done,  it  is  for 
Europe  not  for  England  to  declare  war. 
But  as  the  Times  says,  the  danger  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  diplomatic  situation 
as  in  the  position  of  the  armaments 
which  are  confronting  each  other  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  which  by  their  proxim¬ 
ity,  in  the  mood  in  which  their  nations 
are,  may  any  day  produce  a  collision. 
And  this  danger  again  is  indicative  of 
another  and  a  deeper  danger.  The  pre¬ 
text  on  which  the  British  fleet  was  sent 
to  Constantinople  —  the  protection  of 
British  life  and  property — was  manifestly 
feigned,  no  peril  to  British  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  having  existed  for  a  moment,  and 
no  other  government  having  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  a  similar  measure  of  precau¬ 
tion.  A  pretext  which  is  manifestly 
feigned  suggests  the  presence  of  a  real 
motive  which  is  not  avowed  ;  and  it  was 
remarked  by  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  there  is  an  influence 


which  throughout  these  transactions  has 
been  at  work  to  baffle  pacific  effort  and 
to  draw  the  country  into  war.  That 
which  was  clearly  foreseen,  must  have 
been  intended  ;  and  the  possibility  of  a 
collision  between  the  armaments  on  the 
Bosphorus  must  have  been  clearly  fore¬ 
seen. 

One  thing,  however,  at  least  there  is 
which  no  to-morrow  can  cancel,  let  all 
the  powers  of  evil  do  their  worst.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  has  received  its  death¬ 
blow.  The  process  of  actual  dissolution 
may  be  quick  or  slow.  To  restore  the 
power  of  the  Turk  is  apparently  the 
present  object  of  the  British  Government, 
which  may  possibly  achieve  a  sufficient 
measure  of  success  to  sully  the  honor  of 
the  British  nation.  But  the  despotism 
of  Bomba  or  that  of  the  King  of  Han¬ 
over  has  a  better  chance  of  resurrection 
than  that  of  the  Turk  after  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  catastrophe.  To  retrieve  such  a 
reverse  there  is  no  energy  of  a  united  na¬ 
tion,  no  buoyant  resources,  not  even  an 
organized  government.  Those  who  called 
upon  Turkey  for  reforms  forgot  that  she_ 
had  no  means  of  carrying  them  into 
effect,  her  only  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  system  being  in  fact  the  domination 
of  the  Mussulman.  The  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  was  in  the  camp  of  Osman  Pacha. 
Those  armaments  created  with  money 
out  of  which  the  Turk  had  swindled  the 
British  investor  were  the  last.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  will  now  complete  the  work  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Russian  sword.  In  a  few 
years  the  army  will  be  a  scarecrow  and 
the  ironclads  will  be  old  iron.  Greece 
had  better  wait  for  that  time,  now  that 
she  has  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  the 
war.  Instead  of  grappling  with  the 
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stricken  tiger,  she  had  better  let  him  die. 
Die  he  must  ;  in  all  parts  of  his  disjoint¬ 
ed  empire  the  fatal  blow  is  already  felt  ; 
and  the  doom  of  such  empires,  when 
their  military  power  has  once  bitten  the 
dust,  is  written  in  the  most  decisive  rec¬ 
ords  of  history.  If,  with  all  those  mach¬ 
inations  going  on,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  unqualified  rejoicing,  the  end 
is  not  the  less  sure.  The  councils  of 
diplomatic  selfishness  have  been  con¬ 
founded  and  will  be  again  confounded 
by  forces  which  are  stronger  than  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  which  work  in  favor  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Woven  anew,  the  web  will  only 
be  rent  and  scattered  more  completely 
than  before.  The  Ottoman  yoke  is  bro¬ 
ken,  and  over  the  regions  which  the  Ot¬ 
toman  has  for  centuries  desolated,  blight¬ 
ed,  and  defiled  may  bloom  again,  as  it 
bloomed  before,  a  rich  and  varied  civil¬ 
isation,  pouring  anew  the  tribute  of  its 
wealth  into  the  material  and  moral  treas¬ 
ure  of  mankind.* 

This  revolution  is  clear  gain.  If  there 
is  a  thing  decisively  proved  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  history,  it  is  that  Islam,  the 
military  religion  of  a  plundering  Bedouin, 
extend  its  borders  as  widely  as  you  will, 
settle  it  as  long  as  you  please,  place  at  its 
command  wealth  and  slaves  to  the  ut¬ 
most  measure  of  its  lust,  never  can  pro¬ 
duce  civilisation  —  moral,  political,  or 
even  material.  Industry,  liberty,  science, 
progress  of  every  kind,  are  essentially 
alien  to  it.  Militarism,  despotism,  fatal¬ 
ism,  polygamy,  concubinage,  slavery, 
cleave  to  it  as  parts  of  its  nature,  every¬ 
where  and  in  all  times.  Its  vaunted 
monotheism  is  unreal  :  its  Allah  is  the 
power  who  gives  the  world  over  as  a  prey 
to  Islam.  It  has  no  idea  of  Man,  or  of  the 
relations  between  men  ‘,^and  God,  such 
as  real  monotheism  has.  Its  morality  is 
vitiated  and  paralysed  as  a  motive  power 
by  the  admixture  of  the  most  abject  cere¬ 
monialism  ;  postures,  pilgrimages,  and 
ablutions,  with  their  most  frivolous  de¬ 
tails,  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
weightier  matters  of  its  Law,  and  the 
value  of  prayer  being  assessed  by  an  ab¬ 
surd  tariff  according  to  the  place  in  which 

*  If  any  one  wants  another  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  character  of  Ottoman  rule,  we 
commend  to  him  Mr.  MacColl’s  Three  Years 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  where,  among  other 
things,  he  will  find  Mr.  Layard  the  traveller 
confronted  with  Mr.  Layard  the  ambassador. 


it  is  made.*  Of  all  systems  it  seems  to 
be  about  the  most  effectual  for  destroy¬ 
ing  spiritual,  moral,  social,  and  political 
life  ever  devised  by  man  ;  and  its  his¬ 
tory — the  history  of  genuine  Mahometan¬ 
ism — has  been  the  rush  of  conquest  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  stagnation  of  decay.  If 
there  has  been  life  in  Mahometan  com¬ 
munities,  it  has  been  life  imparted  from 
without,  not  generated  by  Islam  :  the 
brief  glories  of  Baghdad  were  the  glories 
of  rationalism,  and  the  same  may  1^  said 
of  the  best  period  of  Delhi*.  That  to  an 
African  fetish  worshipper  Mahometanism 
may  be  elevating,  is  possible  ;  to  any 
people  above  an  African  fetish  worship- 
I)er  it  is  degradation.  Neither  in  the 
way  of  addition  nor  of  modification, 
neither  by  tempering  infusion  nor  by 
stimulating  antagonism,  can  Islam  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  the  religious,  moral, 
domestic,  social,  or  political  life  of 
Christendom.  If  Mr,  Cowen  or  any  one 
else  thinks  it  can,  let  him  tell  us  how, 
and  point  out  the  experience  on  which 
his  belief  is  founded. 

People  seem  to  think  that  the  Mussul¬ 
man  is  a  paragon  of  religious  toleration, 
and  that  in  defending  him  against  Russia 
or  Greece,  they  are  defending  religious 
liberty.  No  doubt  the  Turk  is  tolerant. 
He  tolerates  the  misbelief  of  the  rayah, 
just  as  the  slave-owner  tolerated  the 
blackness  of  the  Negro,  and  as  the  Nor¬ 
man  lord  tolerated  the  Saxon  blood  ot 
the  villein.  It  is  his  exclusive  orthodoxy 
that  gives  him  a  title  to  the  land  of  the 
misbelievers,  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
to  their  wives  and  daughters,  to  the  dai¬ 
ly  delight  of  setting  his  feet  upon  their 
necks.  He  has  no  passionate  desire  to 
force  upon  them  the  true  religion  ;  he  is 
satisfied  with  making  them,  as  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  a  false  religion,  his  slaves  in  this 
world,  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  they  will  suffer  the  punishment  of 
their  misbelief  in  the  world  to  come_ 
Only,  if  they  attempt  to  obtain  the  rights 
of  man,  he  puts  in  force  against  them 
with  pious  energy  the  precept  of  the 
Koran  which  bids  him  smite  unbelievers 
with  the  sword.  The  demand  so  often 
urged  by  the  Christian  powers  upon  the 

•  See  Major  Durie  Osborn’s  Islam  under  the 
Caliphs  of  Baghdad,  which,  with  his  other 
work,  Islam  under  the  Arabs,  we  would 
strongly  commend  to  the  notice  of  any  who 
may  not  be  already  acquainted  with  them. 
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Porte  of  civil  equality  for  the  Christian 
was,  we  repeat,  a  demand  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Islam.  That  the  state  of  things 
which  w'ill  take  the  place  of  Turkish  in¬ 
tolerance  is  likely  at  first  to  be  altogether 
edifying,  or  such  as  enlightened  Liberal¬ 
ism  would  desire,  we  by  no  means  affirm  ; 
an  improvement  it  cannot  fail  to  be. 
As  to  Russia,  we  know  by  experience 
that  though  bigoted  in  her  national  faith, 
she  is  not  propagandist,  and  that  so  far 
as  her  influence  extends  we  may  ex])ect 
a  real  toleratibn  of  all  religions  which  do 
not  resist  the  government.  The  perse¬ 
cution  in  Poland  has  been  political  ;  and 
matters  there  have  been  made  much 
worse  by  the  action  of  the  Papacy,  which 
fans  the  flame  of  insurrection  in  Poland 
from  the  same  motives  which  lead  it  to 
support  the  worst  of  despotisms  else¬ 
where. 

Within  the  short  space  of  twenty  years 
we  have  seen  the  triumph  of  Italian  uni¬ 
ty  and  independence  ;  the  unification  of 
(iermany  and  her  liberation  from  the 
.Austrian  incubus  as  well  as  from  a  do¬ 
mestic  brood  of  i>etty  despots  ;  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
France  ;  a  revolution  the  net  result  of 
which  is  decidedly  favorable  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Spain  ;  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Liberals 
need  not  despair,  though  a  back-stream 
may  be  just  now  running  in  England. 
Toryism  cannot  appear  more  firmly  seat¬ 
ed  in  power  than  did  Bonapartism  on 
the  very  eve  of  its  fall. 

Great  has  been  the  deliverance  :  great 
and  deathless  is  the  gratitude  due  to 
those  who  have  wrought  it  with  their 
blood,  let  jealousy  cast  upon  their  graves 
all  the  calumnies  and  insults  that  it  may. 
No  doubt  selfish  motives  largely  mingled 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  Russian  people 
for  their  oppressed  kinsmen  and  fellow- 
Christians.  There  was  the  desire,  not 
unnatural  surely  in  the  eyes  of  English¬ 
men,  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the 
Crimean  war.  There  was  the  desire, 
ever  present,  of  a  young  and  growing 
nation  to  make  its  way  to  an  open  sea. 
But  that  there  was  adso  an  impulse  as 
unselfish  as  national  impulses  usually 
are,  will  hardly  be  questioned,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  possibility  of  generous 
action  is  confined  to  England,  and  that 
the  profession  of  disinterested  motives  on 
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the  part  of  any  other  nation  must  of 
course  be  only  a  cloak  for  self-aggrandise¬ 
ment.  Pluck  as  many  leaves  from  the 
wreath  of  the  deliverer  as  in  common 
justice  you  can,  still  the  deliverer  has 
earned  his  wreath  ;  he  has  earned  it  per¬ 
haps  as  fairly  as  a  foreign  deliverer  ever 
did.  Who  doubts  either  that  diplomatic 
and  personal  objects  mingled  with  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  oppressed  Protestants  of 
England  in  the  breast  of  William  of 
Orange,  or  that  the  sympathy  of  William 
of  Orange  for  the  oppressed  Protestants 
was  sincere  ?  The  motives  of  ever)’body 
are  mixed,  and  everybody  is  liable  to  un¬ 
charitable  judgments  accordingly.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury’s  remarkable  change 
of  front,  and  his  complete  submission  to 
a  leadership  which  he  has  denounced  in 
words  never  retracted  as  utterly  untrust¬ 
worthy  and  dishonest,  are  due  no  doubt 
to  a  sincere  conversion  ;  but  it  is  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  have  brought  him,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  least,  nearer  to  the  contest¬ 
ed  prize  of  the  succession,  as  it  is  that 
the  war  with  Turkey  has  brought  Russia 
nearer  to  an  open  sea. 

Great  has  ^en  the  deliverance,  but 
terrible  has  been  its  price.  The  havoc, 
the  slaughter,  the  agony,  even  of  a  war 
in  which  the  Turk  is  one  of  the  combat¬ 
ants,  are  not  all,  perhaps  not  the  worst. 
There  is  besides  the  loosing  of  the  fiend 
of  war,  the  reawakening  of  those  hellish 
passions  to  the  gradual  repression  of 
which  we  owe  our  progress,  such  as  it 
has  been,  in  civilisation.  Probably  the 
evil  is  increased  by  the  new  machinery 
of  telegraphs,  war  correspondence,  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  which  makes  us  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  distant  struggle.  Into  the 
present  war  fever,  enters,  if  we  mistake 
not,  besides  the  ordinary  ingredients  of 
national  pugnacity,  something  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  arena,  generated  by  the 
daily  spectacles  of  the  last  year. 

And  j)erhaps  not  the  whole  nor  even 
half  of  the  price  has  been  paid  yet. 
There  are  men,  no  doubt,  who  will  go 
with  a  light  heart  into  a  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  with  a  light  heart  they  have  done 
their  utmost  to  provoke  it.  The  habit¬ 
ual  practice  through  a  long  life  of  self¬ 
ish  intrigue,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  will  render  a  man 
callous  at  last  even  to  the  fearful  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  dragging  a  country  into 
war.  But  no  heart  in  which  English 
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blood  runs,  and  in  which  a  care  for  Eng¬ 
lish  blood  resides,  can  be  light  with  such 
a  prospect  before  us.  The  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  Englishmen  does  not  know 
what  war  is  :  even  the  elder  part  of  it 
has  seen  no  war  but  the  Crimean,  in 
which,  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  the  Russian  navy  was 
shut  up  in  port.  Not  an  English  ship 
was  then  captured,  English  trade  felt 
scarcely  any  interruption,  and  to  all,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  happened  to  have  hus¬ 
bands,  fathers,  or  brothers  in  the  field, 
the  conflict  was  an  exciting  drama,  en¬ 
acted  on  a  distant  shore.  Of  the  powers 
which  were  our  allies  in  that  war,  the 
French  Empire,  which  notoriously  acted 
in  its  own  interest  and  from  motives  un¬ 
shared  by  the  nation,  is  now  in  its  grave 
of  infamy.  Sardinia  took  part  merely 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  European 
standing  and  securing  aid  for  the  cause 
of  Italian  independence,  and  she  is  now 
merged  in  Italy.  No  nation  but  our 
own  has,  or  imagines  itself  to  have,  any 
interest  in  making  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  a  British  bay  ;  and  though  the 
treaties,  or  the  rags  and  tatters  that  re¬ 
main  of  them  after  the  Turkish  defiance 
of  the  Conference,  the  war  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  Russia,  and  the  virtual  forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles  by  England,  are  nom¬ 
inally  recognised  as  still  binding  by  the 
signatories,  it  is  manifest  that  no  mere 
signatory  will  draw  the  sword  in  their 
defence.  To  goad  England  on,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  “  the  public  law  of  Europe,” 
and  “  the  menaced  independence  of  na¬ 
tions,”  many  of  our  friends  are  ready, 
especially  those  ardent  lovers  of  right 
who,  if  the  English  carrying-trade  were 
cut  up,  would  come  in  for  a  large  share 
of  that  trade.  But  our  only  alliance 
would  be  the  miserable  one  with  Austria, 
whose  association  with  a  Tory  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  cur¬ 
tailing  a  work  of  liberation  is  a  curious 
recurrence  of  old  times.  ”  The  next 
sick  man”  Austria  has  been  called.  She 
reminds  us  rather  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  throttling  with  the  unrelenting  grip 
of  his  withered  limbs  the  unhappy  Sind- 
bad  of  liberty  and  progress.  Germany 
has  succeeded  in  casting  her  off  ;  Italy 
has  succeeded  in  casting  her  off.  Still 
she  rides  like  a  nightmare  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  Eastern  Europe.  All  life  and 
growth  in  her  neighborhood  are  danger¬ 


ous  to  her  heterogeneous  and  rickety 
frame,  but  especially  the  life  and  growth 
of  Sclav  States  ;  and  if  she  can  check 
these,  she  cares  little  for  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  less  still  for  Suez  and  Batoum, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  public  law.  It 
would  be  manifest  madness  on  her  part 
to  make  a  mortal  enemy  of  Russia, 
against  whom  an  English  alliance  caa 
afford  her  no  permanent  protection.  She 
will  probably  take  what  she  wants  for 
herself  and  be  gone.  Lord  Derby  has 
told  us  his  mind  about  her  value  as  an 
ally,  with  the  frankness  which  is  the  ap¬ 
panage  of  resignation,  and  though  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  find  the  facts  upon 
which  Lord  Derby’s  opinion  is  based  in 
the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  his¬ 
tory. 

”  This  will  be  an  Indian  war” — so 
wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  ad¬ 
vocating  the  employment  of  Indian 
troops.  Yes,  the  Crimean  war  was  an 
Indian  war  ;  the  Abyssinian  war,  which 
cost  nine  millions,  was  an  Indian  w’ar  ; 
and  if  the  present  imbroglio  ends  in  a 
rupture,  this  will  be  an  Indian  war  also. 
That  fact  is  marked  by  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  the  barbarian  mercena¬ 
ries  whose  presence  cannot  fail  to  lend  a 
savage  character  to  European  warfare, 
and  those  sinister  figures  majr  prove  the 
heralds  of  a  still  more  fatal  influence  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Indian  Empire  on 
the  free  country  with  which,  under  an 
evil  star,  it  has  since  the  fall  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  been  becoming  politically  blended. 
When  the  dissolution  of  Turkey  ap¬ 
peared  imminent,  the  first  act  of  the 
British  Government  was,  not  to  call  the 
guardians  of  European  law  into  confer¬ 
ence  upon  the  general  danger,  but  to 
pounce  upon  the  Suez  Canal.  For  In¬ 
dia  England  has  sullied  her  escutcheon 
and  degraded  her  foreign  policy  by  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  domination  of  the  Turk. 
For  India  she,  the  land  of  liberators  and 
philanthropists,  has  shut  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  of  Eastern  Europe  the 
gate  of  their  cruel  and  loathsome  prison- 
house.  That  we  may  convert  and  civil¬ 
ise  India,  we  maintain  the  rule  of  Islam 
and  barbarism  in  Bulgaria.  So  curious 
are  the  results  when  conquest  undertakes 
to  be  moral. 

Why  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  should 
be  deemed  so  much  more  important  than 
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all  the  rest  of  the  line  ;  why  a  maritime 
power  at  Constantinople  should  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  threaten  our  communication 
with  Suez  so  much  mpre  than  a  maritime 
power  at  Brest,  Toulon,  Cadiz,  or  Brin¬ 
disi — we  never  have  been  able  to  see. 
But  such  is  the  established  belief.  It  is 
assumed  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  our 
policy,  and  w'e  have  learned  to  exalt  it 
into  a  principle  of  European  law,  that 
no  great  power,  especially  no  great  mari¬ 
time  power,  but  our  own  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  exist  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Russia  being  in  this  respect  the 
one  object  of  present  alarm,  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  were  to  be  locked  against  her,  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  with  all  its  barbar¬ 
ism  and  vileness,  was  to  be  maintained 
in  order  that  it  might  keep  the  key.  On 
the  other  hand,  Russia  was  inevitably 
impelled  forwards  by  the  almost  vital 
necessity  of  reaching  an  open  sea,  as 
w’ell  as  by  a  religious  idea  and  by  the 
sympathy  of  her  people  with  their  kin¬ 
dred.  Hence  arose  a  conflict  as  irre¬ 
pressible  as  that  between  freedom  and 
slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Still  there  were  two  courses.  One 
course  was  to  fight  Russia ;  the  other 
was  to  make  her  our  friend.  The  first 
of  these  policies  is  one  of  ever-recurring 
and  interminable  war.  Thwart  Russia, 
combine  against  her,  beat  her,  throw  her 
back — beat  her  even  as  severely,  throw 
her  back  as  far  as  you  did  with  the  help 
of  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia  in  the 
Crimean  w’ar — at  the  first  opportunity; 
impelled  by  the  dictate  of  nature,  her 
eighty  millions  will  resume  their  march. 
She  will  join  or  foment  every  combina¬ 
tion  against  you.  She  will  watch  for  the 
mdment  when  you  have  other  enemies 
on  your  hands.  You  will  have  many 
foes,  she  will  have  only  one.  She  will 
paralyse  your  action  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  America,  if  any  American  com¬ 
plications  arise.  She  will  convert  into  a 
reality  the  bugbear  of  Russian  intrigue 
in  India,  especially  if  she  finds  that  In¬ 
dia  furnishes  troops  to  repress  her  ad¬ 
vance  in  Europe.  Her  military  propen¬ 
sities  will  be  continually  intensified,  and 
the  tempering  influence  of  commerce  and 
peaceful  progress  on  her  character  will 
be  always  retarded  by  the  conflicts.  All 
the  energies  of  your  empire  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  struggle  against  that  which 
after  all  must  come.  It  will  be  the  labor 


of  Sisyphus,  only  with  the  certainty  of 
being  crushed  by  the  stone  at  last. 

The  other  course  which  was  open  to 
us  before  the  Crimean  war,  and  as  we 
believe  before  the  late  Russo-Turkish 
war,  was  to  accept  the  existence  of  Rus¬ 
sian  power  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
as  inevitable,  and  to  make  Russia  our 
friend.  In  no  way  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  did  the  interests  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  really  clash,  while  commercially 
there  was  everything  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  assumption  that  they  must 
collide  in  Asia  because  their  empires  are 
conterminous,  though  w’ith  an  immense 
mountain  wall,  or  desert  spaces  as  good 
as  any  mountain  wall,  between  them,  is 
childish.  Russian  invasion  of  India  is  a 
bugbear  scouted  by  every  cool-headed 
and  competent  judge,  while  the  falsified 
dispatches  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  re¬ 
main  a  shameful  monument  of  the  vain 
efforts  to  procure  evidence  of  Russian 
intrigue  made  by  the  British  intriguers 
who  thrust  their  country  into  the  Afghan 
war.  In  fact,  before  the  Crimean  w'ar, 
Russia  was  the  one  cordial  friend  on 
whom  England  could  reckon  in  Europe. 
To  political  liberty  in  Europe  Czar  Nich¬ 
olas  was  an  enemy,  to  England  he  was 
none.  The  offer  of  E^pt  and  Crete 
was  not  a  mark  of  hostility.  But  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Palmerston  were  resolved, 
each  for  his  own  objects,  that  tlfere 
should  be  a  war.  What  the  war  was 
about,  not  one  of  those  who  w’ere  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  could  ever  clearly  say. 
We  were  told  in  general  terms,  as  we  are 
now,  that  we  were  fighting  to  uphold  pub¬ 
lic  right  and  truth,  against  a  great  con¬ 
spirator  and  a  giant  liar  ;  but  of  all  the 
strange  associates  w'ith  whom  honest  men 
ever  found  themselves  upholding  public 
right  and  truth  against  conspirators  and 
liars,  the  strangest  was  the  late  Emperor 
of  the 'French. 

The  Crimean  war  left  a  dark  shadow 
of  enmity  and  suspicion,  across  which, 
we  admit,  it  was  not  easy  to  step.  Still 
an  English  statesman,  as  we  believe, 
would  have  stepped  across  it  when  he 
saw  the  Eastern  crisis  inevitably  com¬ 
ing,  if  he  had  been  thinking  of  England 
and  humanity,  not  of  himself.  The 
Czar  Alexander  frankly  held  out  his 
hand,  and  it  was  and  still  remains  a 
hand  unsullied  by  anything  that  could 
afford  the  slightest  justification  for  ques- 
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tioning  his  sincerity.  His  character  as 
a  man  of  honor  stands  as  high  as  any  in 
Europe,  That  he  pledged  himself  in  the 
late  war  not  to  annex  any  territory,  so 
that  he  has  broken  his  pledge  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  is  a  mere  calum¬ 
ny,  though  its  repetition  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  a  great  effect.  Before  the  war, 
when  his  intentions  were  questioned,  he 
disclaimed  in  a  general  way  the  “  desire” 
of  territorial  aggrandisement.  When  the 
war  had  begun,  he  said  that  he  would 
not  take  more  than  the  portion  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia  wrested  from  him  in  1856,  and 
Batoum  with  its  territory,  provided  that 
he  was  not  obliged  to  carry  the  war 
south  of  the  Balkans.  Having  been 
obliged,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turkish 
resistance,  to  carry  the  war  south  of  the 
Balkans,  he  has  added  to  Batoum  Kars, 
as  any  other  belligerent,  whose  sacrifices 
were  increased,  would  have  exacted 
some  increase  of  compensation.  Not 
long  before,  he  had  shown  his  desire  for 
friendly  relations  with  England  by  mar¬ 
rying  his  only  daughter  to  an  English 
prince.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of 
constant  suspicion  and  scarcely  veiled 
hostility  assumed  towards  him  by  our 
Government,  the  insults  cast  on  him, 
his  father’s  memory,  and  his  army  by 
Court  biographers,  the  torrent  of  ca¬ 
lumnious’ abuse  which,  throughout  their 
long  and  desperate  struggle,  has  been 
poured  on  him  and  on  his  people,  and 
which  rivalled  the  torrent  formerly 
poured  on  the  American  Republic,  has 
he  allowed  himself  personally,  or  any 
one  who  represented  him,  to  depart  from 
the  language  of  i>erfect  friendliness  and 
courtesy.  Twice  —  through  Lord  A. 
Loftus,  and  again  through  Colonel 
Wellesley — he  has  personally  sent  cor¬ 
dial  messages  of  amity  and  reassurance, 
though  on  the  first  occasion  his  message 
was  suppressed,  and  he  w'as  met  with 
insulting  bluster.  In  June,  1877,  he 
took  our  Government  into  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  with  the  strongest  expressions 
of  his  wish  for  a  good  understanding  with 
them,  communicated  to  them  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  treaty  which  was  identical,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  in  all  material 
respects  with  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste¬ 
fano,  and  against  which  they  entered 
no  protest  at  the  time,  on  the  ground  of 
British  interests  or  any  other  interests  ; 
seeming,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  re¬ 


gard  it  with  satisfaction.*  His  reign 
bears  not  a  trace  of  territorial  ambition  ; 
it  has  been  devoted  to  great  internal  re¬ 
forms,  one  of  them  of  the  most  stupend¬ 
ous  magnitude  and  difficulty.  Poland 
he  has  held,  as  we  have  held  Ireland, 
because  an  evil  destiny  had  made  it  a 
part  of  his  inheritance,  but  this  no  more 
prevents  his  liberating  Bulgaria  than  it 
prevented  our  liberating  Spain.  An  au¬ 
tocrat  he  is,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  a  nat¬ 
ural  object  of  aversion  to  Liberals  who 
have  not  philosophy  enough  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  autocracy  which  is 
legitimate  and  that  which  is  usurj)ed,  the 
autocracy  which  is  reactionary  and  that 
which  is  practically  progressive.  But 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  Prime  Minister  who,  since  he  ceased 
to  be  a  Chartist,  has  always  been  hostile 
to  freedom,  and  notably  the  bitter  ene¬ 
my  of  Italian  independence,  the  Emanci¬ 
pator  of  the  Serfs  was  surely  Liberal 
enough.  Or  have  our  Tories  caught  an 
inkling  of  the  fact  that  Russia,  though 
she  has  started  late,  is  really  a  power  of 
progress,  while,  mankind  being  rid  of 
the  French  Empire,  the  Tory  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  England  is  now  likely  to  be  the 
great  power  of  reaction  ? 

The  Czar,  in  demanding  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tions,  had  clearly  right  on  his  side — 
treaty  right  and  right  which  was  above 
treaties.  He  had  treaty  right  on  his 
side,  because  justice  to  the  Christian 
populations  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  whole  treaty  arrangement,  and 
without  it  the  treaties  would  have  been 
meie  scrolls  of  iniquity,  and  morally 
void  ;  at  least  we  suppose  few  English¬ 
men  are  yet  cynical  enough  to  contend 
with  Sir  H.  Elliot  that  the  strong  are 
warranted  in  making  compacts  compel¬ 
ling,  in  their  interest,  the  weak  to  submit 
to  oppression.  He  had  a  right  above 
treaties  on  his  side,  because  the  ciy  of 
the  oppressed  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  it¬ 
self  a  sufficient  warrant  for  aiding  them 
to  him  who  has  the  power  to  do  so, 
especially  if  he  is  bound  to  them  by  kin¬ 
ship  or  by  any  natural  tie.  That  the 
Christian  populations  were  oppressed, 
and  most  grievously  oppressed  —  ten 

*  Mr.  Layard,  of  course,  objected  violently, 
and  urged  on  his  client  the  Porte  to  its  utter 
ruin.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Layard’s 
objections  were  endorsed  by  the  Government. 
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times  more  grievously  oppressed  than 
we  English  were  when  we  called  in  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange — it  is  not  open  to  any 
one  who  took  part  in  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople  to  deny.  When  a  govern¬ 
ment,  in  place  of  law  and  police,  im¬ 
ports  a  horde  of  murderous  savages  to 
keep  down  its  subjects,  its  character 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  are 
ruled  by  it  need  no  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion.  That  the  discontent  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  denied  the  rights  of  men  was  all  the 
work  of  secret  societies,  and  that  the 
Czar  got  up  massacres  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a  pretext  for  intervention, 
are  stories  which  cannot  be  confuted,  but 
may  be  allowed  to  float  down  the  kennel 
to  the  cesspool  of  oblivion. 

Did  the  Czar  show  an  eager  desire  for 
war  rather  than  for  peaceful  reform  and 
re-settlement  ?  Both  Lord  A.  Loftus 
and  Lord  Salisbury  have  attested  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  personal  desire  for 
peace.  But  his  case  does  not  rest  merely 
on  their  attestation.  His  pacific  dis¬ 
position,  his  moderation,  his  willingness 
to  act  not  alone  J)ut  with  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  common 
councils,  will  be  held  hereafter  by  all 
impartial  judges  to  have  been  proved  by 
his  submission  of  the  case  to  a  Ehiropean 
Conference,  by  his  loyal  co-operation 
with  the  other  |X)wers  at  that  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  by  the  reasonable,  and  more 
than  reasonable,  character  of  the  terms 
which,  with  their  concurrence,  he  pressed 
upon  the  Porte.  Why  did  not  the  Con¬ 
ference  succeed  in  averting  war  ?  Why 
did  the  Turk  set  European  justice  at  de¬ 
fiance  ?  Lord  Derby  did  not  hesitate 
afterwards  to  assert  that  the  blame  rest¬ 
ed  on  Russia,  because  she  had  mobilised 
her  army,  though  his  own  colleague  and 
ambassador  has  said  that  Russia  was 
“  the  motive  power  of  the  Conference." 
The  Conference  failed  because  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  was  kept  at  Constantinople  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  ministerial  press  in  England 
with  one  voice  abetted  the  Turk  in  his 
resistance ;  because  Lord  Derby  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Porte,  behind  the  backs  of 
those  with  whom  he  professed  to  be  co¬ 
operating  in  the  effort  to  bring  it  to  rea¬ 
son,  an  assurance,  received  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  “with  deep  gratitude," 
that  so  far  as  England  ‘was  concerned 
there  should  be  no  coercion.  That  the 
Czar  was  left  to  do  the  work  alone  w'as 


due,  not  to  any  machinations  of  his,  but 
to  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  which  in  the  case  of  Russia 
would  have  been  denounced  as  perfidy. 

Posterity,  we  have  little  doubt,  will 
say.  You  ought  if  you  were  statesmen  to 
have  stepped  across  the  shadow,  to 
have  taken  the  Czar’s  hand  and  acted 
frankly  and  honorably  with  him  so  long 
as  he  acted  frankly  and  honorably  with 
you.  If  he  proved  faithless,  you  had 
your  sword  at  last.  Easy  the  new  set¬ 
tlement  would  not  have  been.  Easy  it 
never  can  be  to  regulate  the  destinies  of 
distant  communities  of  which  you  are 
not  the  keepers,  and  which  nature  has  in 
no  way  given  into  your  hand.  But  a 
new  settlement  then  would  have  been 
easy  compared  with  a  new  settlement 
now.  It  would  have  naturally  taken  the 
form  of  a  further  extension  of  practical 
emancipation  to  the  Sclavs,  countervailed 
by  a  correspKjnding  extension  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Greece.  England  would  have 
gone  in  with  Greece  instead  of  Turkey, 
liberty  instead  of  tyranny,  youth  instead 
of  decrepitude,  hope  instead  of  despair, 
for  her  client,  and  her  policy  would  have 
been  a  resumption  of  that  of  her  more 
generous  and  her  wiser  days.  That  the 
Turk  would  have  resisted  pressure  vig¬ 
orously  put  upon  him  by  England,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Greece,  and  the  Christian  principal¬ 
ities  combined,  while  his  own  empire 
heaved  with  domestic  insurrection,  seems 
utterly  incredible.  He  must  have  seen 
that  the  British  fleet  would  cut  his  em¬ 
pire  in  two,  while  an  overwhelming  force 
would  descend  on  him  from  the  Danube. 
Vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  England 
would  probably  have  determined  the 
concurrence  of  Austria.  The  Turk  of 
Constantinople  is  not  the  resolute  fanatic 
of  Plevna  :  he  would  have  been  content 
with  a  lease  for  life  of  his  corruption. 
If  he  W'as  filled  with  “  deep  gratitude” 
by  the  promise  that  England  would  take 
no  part  in  coercing  him,  he  would  have 
been  filled  with  equal  fear  by  the  firm 
announcement  that  she  would. 

Our  Government  having  declined  to 
act  with  the  Czar,  the  course  of  events 
was  certain  :  War  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  a  desperate  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Turk,  at  last  a  Russian  vic¬ 
tory,  with  a  corresponding  extension  of 
Russian  influence  and  proportionate  de¬ 
mands  for  a  war  indemnity,  either  in  the 
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sha|)e  of  money  or  of  territory.  Any  straining,  if  he  will,  the  excited  passions 
chance  which  might  have  been  left  of  of  his  army  and  his  j>eople.  Instead  of 
modifying  the  Russian  terms  by  arnica-  this  our  new  Foreign  Minister  exhibits  his 
ble  representations  in  the  general  inter-  literary  gifts  in  drawing  up  a  manifesto 
ests  of  Euroj>e  was  forfeited  by  the  hos-  by  which  the  Russians  are  warned  that 
tile  attitude  at  once  assumed  by  our  Gov-  England  takes  exception  to  every  article 
ernment,  the  irritating  sj)eeches  of  the  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  will 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  do  her  best,  if  the  Congress  meets,  to 
Layard  at  Constantinople  as  the  bottle-  rob  Russia  of  all  the  fruits  of  her  vic- 
holder  of  the  Turk.  Another  conse-  tones. 

quence  almost  equally  certain  was  the  Besides  the  general  deliverance  from 
ruin  of  our  special  client  the  Greeks,  Turkey,  the  experience  of  the  last  eigh- 
who  were  restrained  from  sharing  in  the  teen  months  has  given  England  one  or 
Russian  victory,  and  are  now  being  two  useful  lessons  which  the  chances  of 
crushed  by  the  Turk,  whom  neither  to-morrow  cannot  annul.  She  has  seen 
England  nor  Russia  dares  to  estrange,  once  more  the  inherent  tendencies  of 
If  anybody  in  power  wanted  to  bring  aristocratic  government.  When  the  To- 
about  a  a  situation  which  would  almost  ries  returned  to  power,  if  you  had  said 
infallibly  lead  us  into  war,  much  credit  that  a  war  policy  and  war  expenditure 
is  due  to  him  for  his  statesmanship,  would  return  with  them,  you  w’ould  have 
Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  been  treated  as  a  party  slanderer.  Yet 
course  of  events  could  have  been  more  the  law  of  nature  has  vindicated  itself  in 
unfortunately  guided,  or  the  practical  this  case  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  mili- 
objectsof  statesmanship  more  completely  tary  empire  in  France,  which,  at  its  ad- 
thrown  away.  The  Suez  Canal  shares  vent,  proclaimed  itself,  and  perhaps  sin- 
are  ours  ;  but  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  cerely,  to  be  peace.  So  it  is,  and  so  it 
fallen  without  any  new  settlement  in  its  will  be  till  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs 
place  ;  the  chance  of  Greece  is  lost  ;  and  the  industrial  element  fairly  gets  the  bet- 
Russia,  which  must  be  the  great  power  ter  of  the  aristocratic.  In  an  apology 
in  those  parts,  has  been  made  our  enemy  for  aristocracy  which  has  recently  pro- 
for  ever.  As  to  the  torrents  of  blood,  ceeded  from  a  distinguished  pen,  the 
the  hideous  sum  of  human  agony,  the  modem  institution  is  treated  as  a  con- 
widespread  devastation,  the  long  legacy  tinuation  of  mediaeval  feudalism  with 
of  hatred  which  already  the  conflict  has  improvements  suited  to  our  times.  We 
entailed,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  this  historical 
high  diplomacy  these  are  subjects  of  position  generally  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
much  concern.  one  most  serious  change  has  been  made 

In  the  personal  character  of  the  Czar,  by  the  abolition  of  military  service, 
his  honor,  his  humanity,  his  love  of  That  obligation,  imposed  on  the  mem- 
peace,  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility  bers  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
which  must  have  been  produced  by  his  w’as  an  important  check  on  foreign  wars, 
long  life  of  care,  his  good  feeling,  ap-  The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
parently  not  yet  quite  extinguished', to-  barons  which  gave  us  the  Great  Charter 
w'ards  this  country,  lies  about  the  best  was  brought  about  by  the  refusal  of  the 
remaining  hope  for  the  nations  of  getting  barons  to  follow  the  king’s  standard  to 
through  this  imbroglio  without  again  France.  The  reckless  foreign  wars  of 
making  the  earth  a  charnel-house  and  Edward  III.  and  his  son  were  made 
once  more  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  not  with  the  feudal  militia,  but  with 
of  future  quarrels  and  calamities.  Every  armies  composed  of  men  partly  pressed, 
right-minded  man  must  surely  see  that  partly  hired,  and  commanded  by  pro- 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  on  whom  this  tre-  Sessional  soldiers,  such  as  Manny,  Cal- 
mendous  responsibility  towards  England  verley,  and  the  Captal  de  Buch.  Even 
and  humanity  rests,  to  spare  the  Czar’s  the  Black  Prince,  however,  though  he 
honor  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  al-  was  neither  the  most  stainless  nor  the 
lowance  for  the  position  in  which  he  has  most  beneficent  character  in  history,  was 
been  placed  by  all  the  abuse  and  insult  not  a  sybarite  patronising  a  spirited  pol- 
that  have  been  poured  on  him  and  his  icy  of  carnage  ;  he  was  a  gallant  sol- 
people,  and  strengthen  his  hands  in  re-  dier  ;  he  wore  his  Garter  where  he  won 
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it ;  and  though  he  dragged  peasants  from 
their  homes  for  the  objects  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  at  least  risked  his  life  with 
theirs.  If  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  were 
to  be  the  signal  for  all  the  titled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Stafford  House  Committee  to 
embark  for  Gallip>oli,  or  the  Baltic,  we 
may  depend  uiK)n  it  the  jwwder  would 
be  damped.  But  as  it  is  we  have  on  one 
side  of  the  picture  a  field  heaped  with 
death,  mutilation,  and  agony,  shattered 
limbs,  ghastly  wounds,  convulsions, 
lock-jaw,  piteous  cries  for  water,  while 
the  death-roll  is  on  its  way  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  widows  and  orphans  of  many 
a'cottage  ;  on  the  other  side  we  have  his 
grace’s  breakfast-table,  at  which,  to  the 
other  morning  luxuries,  is  added  that  of 
a  highly  exciting  newspaper,  as  well  as  a 
proud  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought 
of  the  patriotic  policy  of  which  his  grace 
has  been  a  prominent  supporter  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Nor  do  the  owners  of 
great  estates  feel  the  pinch  of  war  taxa¬ 
tion  any  more  than  they  face  the  shot. 
Except  those  general  sentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity,  which  they  no  doubt  possess  in 
as  large  a  measure  as  other  men,  but 
which  are  liable  in  their  case  to  be  over¬ 
ruled,  not  merely  by  pugnacity  and  na¬ 
tional  ambition,  but  by  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  militarism  is  the  best  support 
of  aristocracy,  these  men,  whom  the 
count r)'  has  allowed  again  to  get  its  des¬ 
tinies  into  their  hands,  have  nothing  to 
prevent  their  pursuing  a  policy  ruinous 
to  industry,  not  only  because  it  brings 
wasteful  expenditure  and  interruption  of 
commerce,  but  because  by  estranging 
from  us  the  hearts  of  nations,  it  closes 
their  (>orts  against  our  trade.  A  pacific 
and  kindly  policy  is  the  only  road  to 
Free  Trade  ;  nations  will  not  relax  their 
tariffs  in  order  to  provide  an  aggressive 
power  with  the  means  of  domineering 
over  the  world. 

Lord  Derby  upbraids  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  variableness  of  mood  which 
precludes  a  consistent  foreign  policy. 
The  English  people  might  find  materiads 
for  a  retort  in  a  speech  delivered  some 
time  ago  at  King’s  Lynn  by  Lord  Derby, 
in  which  he  condemned  beforehand,  on 
conclusive  grounds,  every  part  of  his 
own  recent  policy  on  this  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  except  his  resignation  of  office.  But 
Lord  Derby,  instead  of  saying  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  always  changing  her  mind,  should 


rather  say  that  there  are  two  Englands, 
the  aristocratic  and  industrial,  which 
have  different  minds  because  they  have 
different  interests,  and  which  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  policy  are  always  at  strife 
with  each  other.  Let  industry  have  its 
way  and  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  carry 
on  a  consistent  foreign  policy  of  rational 
self-defence,  combined  with  general  non¬ 
intervention  and  friendliness  towards 
other  nations. 

Again  we  have  received  a  lesson  in  the 
form  of  a  remarkable  disclosure  as  to 
the  relations  between  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  personal  power  of  the 
Sovereign,  especially  in  questions  of 
p>eace  and  war.  The  comments  of  V erax 
on  the  third  volume  of  the  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort  were  instructive,  those  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  on  Verax  are  still 
more  so.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  does 
not  deny  that  the  account  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  drawn  by  Verax  from  the 
Life  is  correct.  He  takes  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  maintains  that  this  state 
of  things  is  right.  He  says  that  “  it  is 
ignorance  of  the  gravest  kind  to  suppose 
that  the  occupant  of  the  oldest  throne  in 
Europe,  surrounded  by  a  boundless  pres¬ 
tige,  possessed  of  a  vast  if  undefined 
prerogative,  and  commanding  countless 
sources  of  influence,  could  ever  sink  into 
the  capacity  of  a  mere  mechanical  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  will  of  Parliament.”  His 
views  as  to  the  jjersonal  ix)wer  of  the 
Crown  are  very  large  indeed  ;  his  views 
as  to  its  responsibility  he  has  not  laid 
before  us.  If  we  understand  him  right¬ 
ly,  he  holds  that  the  constitution  neither 
affords  nor  ought  to  afford  us  any  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  exercise  of  an  influ¬ 
ence,  and  perhaps  a  decisive  influence, 
in  a  question  of  peace  and  war  by  such 
a  sovereign  as  George  III.  even  when 
the  light  of  reason  was  barely  flickering 
in  his  mind.  Towards  this  consumma¬ 
tion  no  doubt  the  countr)’  is  again  mov¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  series  of  intrigues  the 
crowning  one  may  be  intended  to  de¬ 
press  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  re¬ 
store  the  personal  power  of  the  Crown. 
Some  day  the  Liberals  will  find  them¬ 
selves  again,  as  in  former  days,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Court  as  well  as  to  the 
Tory  aristocracy.  If  this  idea  is  shock¬ 
ing  to  them,  shocked  they  must  be.  We 
are  even  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  de¬ 
fence  of  English  liberty,  and  of  Parlia- 
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mentary  Government,  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  rougher  work  during  the  next 
half-century  than  it  has  been  during  the 
last. 

Such  a  tendency  of  things  is,  of  course, 
increased  by  the  weakness  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  which  has  made  it  almost  worse 
than  useless  as  a  check  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Government  in  this  time 
of  peril  ;  so  that  the  complacent  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  a  long  holiday  at  the  very  crisis  of 
our  fate  excited  no  indignation,  and 
scarcely  any  notice.  We  have  already 
ventured  to  express  our  mournful  con¬ 
viction  that  this  weakness  arises  from  no 
accidental  or  transient  cause,  but  from  a 
serious,  and  probably  permanent,  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  Whig  and  Liberal 
wing.  No  doubt  individual  Liberals 
have  been  carried  away  from  the  main 
body  by  idiosyncrasies  of  their  own,  by 
an  exaggerated  and  exclusive  feeling 
about  Poland,  or  by  ultra-scientific  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  pretensions  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  the  fear  that  a  Russian  war  of 
liberation  would  prove  'a  Christian  cru¬ 
sade.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  personal 
eccentricities  and  rivalries  of  various 
kinds  have  mournfully  attested  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  leading  and  controlling 
mind.  Still  we  think  it  is  evident  that 
the  line  of  cleavage  in  the  main  has  been 
that  which  divides  Liberals  from  aristo¬ 
cratic  Whigs.  The  conduct  of  the  Whig 
leaders.  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  towards  their  party  is  allowed  by 
all  to  have  been  as  honorable  as  their 
])Osition  has  been  trying  ;  but  with  a 
party  fundamentally  united  this  would 
have  been  less  remarked.  Had  funda¬ 
mental  union  existed,  the  challenge 
thrown  out  by  the  Government  in  its 
demand  for  the  grant  of  six  millions 
might  have  been  met  not  with  mere  fis¬ 
cal  objections,  which  were  liable  to  ob¬ 
vious  misconstruction,  but  with  a  broad 
avowal  of  the  policy  which  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  wished  to  see  pursued.  By  the 
Whig  d^bandade  on  that  occasion,  all 
Parliamentary  action  was  discredited, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  the  press  and 
the  equivoc^  machineiy'  of  popular  agita¬ 
tion.  Nowhere,  we  believe,  was  there 
more  rejoicing  over  the  triumph  of  the 
war  party  in  the  Cabinet  than  in  Whig 
circles.  The  secession  of  the  Whigs 
commenced  after  the  Reform  Bill  of 


1832  ;  it  has  been  going  on  ever  since  ; 
it  is  going  on  now  ;  its  causes  are  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  no  Whig  seceder  has  ever  re¬ 
turned.  We  would  suggest  nothing  pre¬ 
cipitate  or  ungracious.  To  no  one  do 
we  pay  a  sincerer  homage  than  to  a  man 
who,  born  in  the  aristocracy,  casts  in  his 
lot  with  the  people.  But  if  a  combina¬ 
tion  has  hopelessly  broken  up,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  face  the  fact  and  provide  for  the 
future.  Some  intelligible  basis,  and 
some  definite  object,  the  party  must 
soon  find,  or  it  will  become  a  faction 
and  a  feeble  one.  The  things  which  our 
godfathers  and  godmothers  promised  for 
us  in  our  baptism  are  excellent,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  putting  them  into  political 
language  and  calling  them  the  principles 
of  the  Liberal  party.  They  command 
universal  acquiescence,  and  move  no 
human  being.  Every  party  is  a  party  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

A  third  lesson  which  these  events  have 
taught  us,  and  which  the  nation  will  per¬ 
haps  be  ready  to  take  into  its  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  series  is  concluded,  is  the 
necessity  of  placing  under  definite  regu¬ 
lations  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war. 
To  talk  of  its  being  sufficiently  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  because  Parliament 
can  withhold  supplies  is  mere  hypocrisy, 
if  the  Government  can  declare  war  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting,  and  thus  place 
Parliament  between  the  alternatives  of 
granting  the  supplies  and  allowing  the 
nation  to  be  defeated.  Even  a  formal 
and  definite  submission  of  the  cause  of 
war  to  the  whole  Privy  Council  would 
be  some  security  against  that  which 
threatens  us  now — a  war  for  which  no 
intelligible  cause  can  be  assigned — a  war 
of  blind  passion  inflamed  by  stockjob¬ 
bers  and  worked  upon  by  intrigue — a 
war  for  which  the  signal  may  at  last  be 
given,  not  by  any  decision  of  the  na¬ 
tional  mind,  however  misguided,  but  a 
mere  physical  explosion  of  the  elements 
of  mischief  which  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  at  Constantinople.  Matters,  we 
fear,  have  now  passed  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  national  reason  and  morality.  At 
the  end  of  the  dark  prospect  there  is 
just  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  these  calam¬ 
ities  may  prove  blessings  in  disguise, 
and  that  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  not 
a  re-enslavement  of  the  Bulgarian,  but 
an  emancipation  of  the  English  people. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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VIENNA  AND  V 

The  latest  of  M.  Tissot’s  volumes  on 
Germany  has  made  its  appearance  even 
more  appropriately  than  his  ‘  Pays  des 
Milliards.’  He  remarks  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  ‘  Vienne  et  la  Vie  Viennoise,’  * 
that  Austria  is  exceptionally  the  country 
of  contrasts  ;  and  we  may  say  as  much 
and  more  'emphatically  of  the  Austrian 
capital.  That  is  the  reason  why  eyes 
have  been  so  anxiously  riveted  upon  it 
of  late.  For  the  Austrians  have  so  vital 
an  interest  in  the  Eastern  Question,  that 
to  all  app>earance  they  should  have  spo¬ 
ken  the  words  long  ago  that  must  have 
sent  Europe  into  amicable  conference. 
Unhappily,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Austrian  empire  is  a  mere  polit¬ 
ical  expression.  With  its  many  and 
motley  nationalities,  jealously  scrambling 
for  equality  or  ascendancy,  it  has  been 
shifting,  as  one  of  its  diplomatists  very 
justly  observed  to  M.  Tissot,  from  abso¬ 
lutism  to  federalism  ;  from  federalism  to 
centralism  ;  from  centralism  to  dualism. 
The  German  race  is  in  a  small  minority  ; 
w'hile  its  more  advanced  Liberals  are 
alien  in  their  sympathies.  As  much  in¬ 
deed  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  people 
that  com|>ose  what  is  anything  but  a 
happy  family.  The  Magyars,  who  saved 
the  throne  of  Maria  Theresa  from  the 
cynical  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick, 
lay  themselves  out  for  foreign  support  in 
their  aspirations  after  indej^endence  and 
self-government.  It  was  the  Russians 
of  Nicholas,  with  the  Slavs  under  the 
Ban  of  Croatia,  who  crushed  out  their 
rising  of  1848  when  its  success  seemed 
wellnigh  assured.  Thus  they  have  an 
equal  horror  of  their  Russian  neighbors 
and  of  their  Slav  fellow-subjects,  and 
that  is  why  they  have  gone  heart  and 
soul  with  the  Turks,  while  laboring  to 
force  the  hand  of  Count  Andrassy.  But 
Count  Andrassy,  although  their  country¬ 
man,  has  to  reckon  with  the  Court  party, 
and  with  the  formidable  Slav  element 
that  re-established  its  ascendancy.  Then 
the  Slavs,  whatever  may  be  their  appre¬ 
hensions  as  to  the  future,  are  loath  to 
break  in  the  meantime  with  their  Rus¬ 
sian  kinsfolk.  The  Czechs,  surrounded 
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by  Germans,  are  shut  up  in  their  enclave 
of  Bohemia  ;  they  assert  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  such  privileges  as  are  enjoyed 
by  the  Hungarians  ;  and  their  deputies 
have  refused  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Cisleithan  Chamber  at  Vienna,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  coasts  of  Trans- 
leithiana  hold  aloof  from  the  Parliament 
at  Pesth.  Measures  that  are  urged  from 
the  one  side  provoke  bitter  opposition 
on  the  others,  because  where  interests 
are  not  actually  in  conflict,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  charged  with  suspicion. 

As  we  have  no  idea  of  entering  into 
political  questions,  we  refrain  from  even 
the  most  cursory  rdsum/  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  other  provinces :  we 
have  merely  glanced  at  the  subject,  be¬ 
cause  we  see  in  Vienna  the  social  em¬ 
bodiment  of  those  antagonistic  influ¬ 
ences  that  hamper  or  paralyse  Austrian 
action.  Politically,  the  state  of  things 
is  calamitous  for  Europe,  and  means  the 
gravest  anxieties  for  the  dynasty  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  But  socially,  and  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view,  it  makes 
Vienna  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
capitals,  at  all  events  to  the  passing  vis¬ 
itor.  It  is  true  that  Old  Vienna  has 
been  strangely  changed,  and  by  no 
means  altogether  for  the  better,  even  so 
far  as  its  own  inhabitants  are  concerned. 
For  ourselves,  we  plead  guilty  to  a  sen¬ 
timental  conserv'atism  in  the  case  of  ven¬ 
erable  cities  and  time-honored  abuses, 
although  it  clashes  with  common-sense, 
and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  argument. 
We  regret  the  reforms  in  Papal  Rome 
which  have  swept  and  garnished  its  filthy 
old  thoroughfares  ;  which  have  white¬ 
washed  the  crumbling  walls  that  used  to 
be  tapestried  with  gorgeous  mosses  ; 
which  have  disengaged  diseases  and 
death  in  disturbing  mouldering  founda¬ 
tions  ;  which  broach  schemes  for  em¬ 
banking  the  yellow  Tiber,  although  these 
seem  to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  We  re¬ 
gret  the  works  of  demolition  that  have 
let  light  and  air  into  the  Judengasse  at 
Frankfort,  replacing  rookeries  that  glad¬ 
dened  the  soul  of  the  artist  by  a  brand- 
new  modem  street  with  gas  and  water 
laid  on.  We  lament  the  destructive  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  municipality  of  Naples  ; 
and  now  that  the  energetic  officials  who 
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carried  it  out  have  been  brought  into  the  they  had  not  been  removed  ;  the  inhabi- 
law  courts,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  it  tants  were  cramped  within  an  enceinte 
serves  them  right.  We  are  by  no  means  that  reminded  them  of  days  compara- 
clear  even  as  to  the  “  improvements”  in  tively  recent,  when  the  Turks  came  peri- 
Paris  ;  and  we  know  that  we  move  in  odically  to  beleaguer  their  walls,  and  the 
pensive  melancholy  along  those  broad  Marchfeld  was  the  habitual  battle-ground 
boulevards  which  traverse  the  labyrinths  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  proudest 
of  oddly-named  streets  where  we  used  aristocracy  of  Europe  lived  in  the  very 
always  to  lose  ourselves  after  a  long-  centre  of  the  commercial  quarter,  look¬ 
standing  acquaintance.  A  superbly  im-  ing  out  from  the  windows  of  their  salons 
posing  monotony  of  buildings  is  all  very  of  state  on  rookeries  that  were  crowded 
well  in  such  mushroom  cities  as  New  by  the  hard-working  artisans.  There 
York  or  Chicago  ;  nay,  there  is  little  ex-  was  literally  no  elbow-room  to  be  had 
ception  to  be  taken  to  it  in  quarters  of  for  love  or  money.  There  was  no  throw- 
our  own  metropolis  like  Belgravia  or  ing  out  a  wing  or  altering  a  gable  with- 
South  Kensington,  that  encroach  on  out  interfering  with  the  lights  or  rights 
what  used  to  be  fields  or  market  gar-  of  a  neighbor  ;  and  you  had  to  pick  your 
dens  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  altogether  way  along  the  most  fashionable  street  on 
when  it  takes  the  shape  of  subversion,  the  narrow  border  of  flags  that  was  the 
and  transforms  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  merest  pretence  for  a  pavement.  The 
or  the  Paris  of  the  Valois  and  the  Bour-  wheels  of  the  carriages,  when  the  w’eather 
bons.  We  love  our  comforts  as  much  was  wet,  cast  showers  of  mud  on  the  un- 
as  most  people  ;  and  we  trust  that  we  fortunate  passengers  as  on  the  windows 
are  no  more  immoral  than  our  neigh-  of  the  court  shopkeepers.  When  the 
bors.  Yet  we  sometimes  wish  we  could  wealthiest  nobles  were  so  indifferently 
have  seen  the  Paris  of  the  occupation  housed  according  to  our  Western  notions, 
after  Waterloo,  before  the  Pr^fets  of  of  course  their  inferiors  were  by  no  means 
the  Seine  were  abroad  wielding  the  be-  particular.  We  have  inhabited  the 
som  of  destruction,  and  intrusted  with  gloomy  interior  of  rather  expensive  lodg- 
unlimited  credit ;  when  there  was  a  ro-  ings  in  the  Kilmthner  Strasse,  and  could 
mantic  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  streets  judge  by  their  internal  appointments  of 
after  sundown  ;  when  bands  of  lawless  the  dwellings  of  the  well-to-do  middle 
Bohemians  infested  the  suburbs,  and  classes.  In  short,  light  and  air  were  not 
water-thieves  were  said  to  swarm  on  the  to  be  had  upon  any  terms  ;  and  the  ten- 
Seine  ;  when  every  sort  of  irregularity  ants  set  small  sto#e  by  such  modem  con- 
was  facilitated  by  the  faint  light  of  the  veniences  as  water  and  drainage.  You 
lamps  of  oil  that  swung  from  lines  across  had  some  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  Vien- 
the  tortuous  thoroughfares ;  when  the  nese  in  their  homes  when  you  groped 
chink  of  the  gaming-tables  might  be  your  way  into  one  of  the  restaurants 
heard  in  broad  daylight  from  the  win*  they  frequented.  These  restaurants  still 
dows  of  the  gambling  dens  in  the  Palais  exist  and  thrive  on  the  strength  of  their 
Royal.  time-honored  reputations  side  by  side 

Our  feelings  have  run  away  with  us,  with  more  showy  rivals.  A  popular 
and  we  have  said  so  much  that  we  fear  chop-house  in  the  city  of  London  was  a 
we  are  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  palace  of  ease  compared  to  one  of  those 
And  besides,  we  have  been  wandering  old-fashioned  Vienna  eating-houses  at 
away  from  Vienna  and  the  promiscuous  noon-day.  Packed  together  like  a  con- 
]K)pulation  that  makes  it  what  it  is.  But  signment  of  swine  in  a  railway  truck, 
then,  if  there  is  anything  of  the  past  these  worthy  Viennese  could  be  dimly 
that  one  may  be  excused  for  regretting,  distinguished  though  the  dense  columns 
it  is  the  Vienna  that  we  used  to  know  of  vapor  that  rose  from  their  savory 
down  to  some  dozen  of  years  back.  It  food,  or  rolled  up  through  dark  sub- 
was  then  that  those  contrasts,  to  which  terranean  passages  from  the  vaulted 
we  have  made  allusion,  struck  you  so  kitchens  below.  The  ceaseless  clatter 
forcibly  at  every  turn.  The  citizens  of  knives  and  the  clink  of  beer-glasses 
were  cribbed  and  confined,  and  the  city  made  the  horrors  of  the  hazy  pandemo- 
was  mean  in  some  of  its  aspects.  Though  nium  more  intense.  And  if  these  things 
the  fortifications  had  been  dismantled,  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  was 
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done  in  the  dry  ?  If  that  was  the  way 
of  life  of  well-to-do  people,  who  patron¬ 
ised  establishments  in  the  most  frequent¬ 
ed  streets,  one  may  imagine  what  it  was 
when  you  penetrated  into  the  labyrinth 
of  lanes  where  the  industrial  and  dan¬ 
gerous  classes  were  huddled  together,  or 
when  you  made  your  way  into  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Jews,  that  slopes  down  towards 
the  arm  of  the  Danube.  The  decrepit 
houses,  piled  stage  over  stage,  threat¬ 
ened  to  topple  over  into  each  other’s 
arms  ;  the  open  gutters  came  with  a  rush 
after  rain  down  the  rugged  acclivities  of 
ill-paved  gasses,  to  flo^  the  pools  that 
were  stagnating  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  no  trapping  or  covering  of  sewers  ; 
it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  scavenger 
penetrated  thither  ;  and  as  for  the  odors 
that  tainted  the  air,  the  scents  of  the 
City  of  the  Virgins  were  a  trifle  to  them  ! 

All  that  was  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  natives  did  not  seem  to  care,  or  it 
might  be  presumed  that  they  would  have 
agitated  for  sanitary  measures  ;  and  we 
never  heard  that  the  death-rate  in  Vienna 
compared  very  unfavorably  with  that  in 
other  cities.  The  traveller  might  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  gloom  in  the  best  hotels — in 
the  solemn  and  grimly-furnished  bed¬ 
rooms  of  the  “  Archduke  Charles”  or 
the  “  Empress  Elizabeth  he  might 
object  to  being  jostled  when  he  took  his 
walks  abroad — to  having  to  swallow  a 
peck  of  dust  during  hi#  stroll — to  being 
splashed  from  head  to  foot  by  the  car¬ 
riages  ;  but  all  that  only  served  with  the 
rest  to  brighten  the  enchanting  contrasts. 

First,  as  to  the  city  itself.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  dwelling  might  be  incommodious 
— taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  were  most 
inconveniently  huddled  together.  But 
then  the  general  architectural  and  aes¬ 
thetic  effects  were  simply  unrivalled, 
when  the  sombre  harmony  of  the  weather- 
stained  tints  was  lighted  up  by  the 
streams  of  brilliant  sunshine  that  came 
pouring  down  upon  the  places  and  mar¬ 
kets,  or  filtered  through  the  gables  and 
angular  chimneys.  Everything  in  the 
shape  of  public  buildings  seemed  to 
wear  the  historic  picturesqueness  of  hoar 
antiquity,  from  the  Gothic  glories  of  the 
gracrful  spires  of  St.  Stephen’s  to  the 
fortress-palace  of  the  Burg,  where  the 
Emperor  kept  house  among  his  people. 
At  each  turn  of  the  narrow  twisting 
streets  you  found  yourself  in  front  of 
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some  imposing  sculptured  facade,  among 
other  buildings  that  had  little  to  boast 
of  but  their  solidity.  At  each  comer 
you  looked  up  at  some  quaint  group  of 
house-tops,  dominated  by  the  tower  or 
the  steeple  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
churches.  There  were  the  massive  con¬ 
vents,  often  looking  out  to  the  country 
from  their  commanding  positions  on  the 
ramparts  ;  the  lofty  townward  wall,  with 
its  lines  of  grated  windows,  sometimes 
forming  the  side  of  an  entire  street. 
There  were  palaces  of  the  nobles,  that, 
though  they  left  little  space  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  garden,  sometimes  looked  out 
like  that  of  the  Esterhazys,  on  spacious 
places  like  the  Freyung ;  while  in  the 
Jews’  quarter,  although  it  might  scarcely 
be  agreeable  as  a  residence,  there  were 
the  most  fantastic  eccentricities  of  curi¬ 
ous  outline,  and  specimens  of  the  most 
elaborate  workmanship  in  iron,  that 
amply  repaid  the  researches  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur. 

But  it  was  the  open-air  life  of  Vienna 
that  was  made  so  thoroughly  enjoyable 
by  comparison.  The  Viennese  revel  in 
the  open  air — and  no  wonder.  If  they 
could  not  exorcise  the  familiar  spirits  of 
gloom  that  haunted  their  closely-packed 
houses,  at  all  events  they  could  rush  out 
and  elude  them.  In  bad  weather  and 
the  long  winter  evenings  there  were  the 
brasseries  and  the  caf^s,  whose  frequent¬ 
ers  had  been  born  to  the  manner  of 
them,  with  the  seasoned  constitutions  of 
salamanders  and  the  lungs  of  stokers  in 
the  Red  Sea.  But  these  recommended 
themselves  as  a  pis  aller  to  the  social 
townsfolk,  who  always  preferred,  when 
they  could,  to  be  unter  freien  himmel, 
and  if  possible  to  take  their  wives  and 
families  along  with  them.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  the  intramural  places 
within  easy  reach  of  their  doors — most 
of  them  turned  into  markets  on  several 
mornings  in  the  week.  There  they 
could  lounge  among  the  stalls  laden  with 
fruit  from  the  neighboring  orchards,  and 
bunches  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  and 
great  piles  of  vegetables  in  profusion  if 
not  in  variety  ;  among  the  mob  of  stur¬ 
dy,  noisy,  good-humored  peasants — the 
women  in  queer  head-dresses  and  gay- 
colored  bodices  and  p>etticoats  that  won¬ 
derfully  brightened  the  scene  ; — among 
the  wagons  and  carts  and  ein-spdnners 
that  had  been  dragged  overnight  from 
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considerable  distances  by  horses  and 
ponies,  donkeys  and  dogs.  There  among 
flocks  of  pigeons  and  sparrows  from  the 
overhanging  roofs,  that  scarcely  took  the 
trouble  to  flutter  out  of  the  way,  the 
good  housewives  of  the  town  used  to  do 
their  marketing,  with  their  children 
clinging  on  to  their  skirts,  and  often  es¬ 
corted  by  the  house-father,  w’ho  carried 
the  basket.  How  pleasant  and  whole¬ 
some  it  must  have  been  in  the  city  smoke 
to  sniff  up  the  freshness  of  the  country 
from  the  basketsful  of  apples  and  cab¬ 
bages  !  No  wonder  they  prolonged  the 
bargaining  indefinitely,  though  they 
must  have  been  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  market  prices,  insisting  on  having  a 
stock  or  a  sprig  of  wallflower  thrown  in. 
These  characteristic  market  scenes  must 
always  linger  in  one’s  memory,  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  the  curious  trav¬ 
eller  looking  down  ui)on  them — say  from 
the  balconies  of  the  Hotel  MUnsch  upon 
the  Hop-markt. 

It  was  chiefly  the  women  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  who  went  about  the  markets  of  a 
morning.  The  men  looked  forward  to 
the  mid-day  meal,  when  they  met  their 
friends  and  discussed  their  affairs  ;  to 
the  gathering  in  the  breweries  and  caf/s 
when  their  day’s  labors  were  done  ;  but 
above  all  to  the  cool  of  the  evening  in 
the  gardens.  There  they  inhaled  the 
fresh  breezes  from  the  pine-covered  hills 
of  the  Wienerwald  ;  there  they  smoked 
their  pipes  and  their  favorite  Virginian 
cigars,  and  listened  to  the  lively  waltzes 
by  the  bands  of  Strauss  and  Lanner. 
We  need  not  loiter  in  the  gardens  now, 
for  they  are  as  great  a  feature  of  the 
Viennese  life  as  ever.  Ilut  nothing  can 
bring  back  the  old  spectacle  in  the  Pra¬ 
ter  on  the  gala-days  and  fine  Sundays  in 
summer.  The  noble  clumps  of  timber 
are  there  still  :  the  great  shady  stretches 
of  turf  :  the  lovely  glades  and  imperv'i- 
ous  thickets,  with  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  rushing  Danube  sparkling  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  or  glooming  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees.  There  are  still  the 
streets  of  booths  and  dancing-saloons 
and  eating-houses  in  the  Wdrstl -prater, 
where  the  people  pluck  the  passing  day, 
and  make  merry  in  Rabelaisian  fashion. 
But  the  old  pomp  and  picturesqueness 
are  gone,  which  were  the  most  visible 
signs  and  symbols  of  a  city  that  was  still 
medieval.  Then  the  court  equipages. 


carefully  supervised  by  the  master  of  the 
horse,  according  to  the  traditions  of  his 
office,  used  to  turn  out  in  grand  gala- 
dress.  Then  the  great  magnates  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
wont  to  rival  the  imperial  magnificence, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  their  degrees. 
Gorgeous  chasseurs  seated  on  the  boxes, 
their  good-humored  features  shaded  by 
nodding  plumes,  outshone  the  glories  of 
Western  field  -  marshals.  Princes  and 
counts  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  would 
appear  in  the  graceful  national  garments 
— in  the  long  boots  and  embroidered  dol¬ 
mans — that  delighted  their  semi-oriental 
taste.  It  was  a  firmament  of  which  the 
imperial  sun  was  the  centre,  and  where 
hundreds  of  minor  constellations  had 
each  its  train  of  satellites.  The  people 
crowded  with  open  eyes  and  mouths  to 
gaze  in  ever-renewed  delight  at  a  glitter¬ 
ing  spectacle  that  no  familiarity  could 
stale.  And  what  he  saw  in  the  course 
of  his  drive  round  the  Prater  showed  the 
stranger  a  reflection  of  the  interior 
of  those  forbidding-looking  mansions, 
where  no  foreigners  set  foot  unless  they 
came  with  the  best  introductions.  Each 
of  these  mansions  had  its  little  court. 
In  more  than  one  of  them,  like  that  of 
the  head  of  the  -  Esterhazys,  a  table  was 
daily  spread  for  the  relations  and  hang¬ 
ers-on.  Some  of  the  princely  houses 
were  entitled  to  their  personal  body¬ 
guards,  and  had  even  the  right  to  confer 
honors  and  distinctions.  Nor  was  the 
picturesqueness  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  ostentation  of  the  high  aristoc¬ 
racy.  You  drove  back  from  the  Prater 
to  the  Stephen’s  platz  and  the  Kohl- 
markt  to  find  yourself  in  such  a  variety 
of  costume  as  you  saw  nowhere  else  out 
of  a  fancy  ball.  The  different  caf^s  were 
patronised  by  different  nationalities. 
There  were  Turks  and  Greeks,  Jews 
and  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Servians, 
Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  Tyrolese 
and  people  from  the  coasts  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  They  crowded  each  other  and 
mingled  their  motley  garb  and  speech  on 
the  broad  flagstones  of  the  Kohl-markt, 
jabbering  in  each  dialect  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  smoking  everything  from  the 
porcelain  pif>e  to  the  cigarette. 

Nowadays  if  you  woke  up  in  Vienna 
after  having  gone  to  sleep  for  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or 
About’s  ‘  man  with  the  broken  ear,’  you 
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might  rub  your  eyes  indeed.  Vienna  is 
the  Kaiserstadt  as  much  as  ever  ;  the 
same  agglomeration  of  clashing  nation¬ 
alities  constrained  to  a  commmon  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  imperial  head.  The  strange 
diversities  of  feature  and  language  are  as 
striking  as  before.  But  the  crowds  of 
semi-orientals  have  learned  to  clothe 
themselves  like  ordinary  Western  Chris¬ 
tians,  so  that  the  people  turn  to  stare  at 
the  Turk  who  sticks  to  the  costume  of 
his  country  and  climate.  The  Hunga¬ 
rian  whose  father  draped  himself  in  the 
dolmarty  orders  his  garments  in  Saville 
Row,  and  piques  himself  on  their  insular 
faultlessness  of  cut.  The  nobles  w'ho 
prided  themselves  on  the  profuse  hos¬ 
pitality  of  their  patriarchal  state,  have 
either  been  half  ruined  or  have  had  to 
draw  in  their  horns.  Humbler  men 
have  taken  to  making  and  losing  fortunes 
after  the  manner  of  those  enterprising 
Americans  who  have  the  knack  of  fall¬ 
ing  on  their  feet.  Venturesome  specu¬ 
lators  have  come  to  the  front,  and  the 
money-making  tribe  of  Judah  has  assert¬ 
ed  its  financial  supremacy.  M.  Tissot 
remarks  that  the  Hebrew  dream  of  the 
new  Jerusalem  has  actually  been  realised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  the 
Jews,  he  says,  who  have  built  these 
modern  palaces.  It  is  the  Jews  who 
have  bought  up  the  Austrian  press.  It 
is  the  Jews  who  monopolise  the  money 
of  the  empire.  It  is  the  Jewish  bill-bro¬ 
kers  who  have  made  themselves  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  feudal  families  that  in  former 
ages  used  to  put  them  to  ransom. 
“  How  the  times  are  changed  !”  a  Vien¬ 
nese  sufferer  remarked  to  him  plaintively, 
referring  to  the  good  old  times  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  be  burned  by  the 
hundred,  and  when  the  poor  Christian 
students  came  to  turn  over  the  heaps  of 
ashes  in  search  of  the  pieces  of  gold  that 
the  victims  might  have  hidden  in  their 
garments.  “  How  the  times  are  changed  ! 
Now  it  is  the  J ews  confiscate  our  goods.  ’  ’ 
And  as  it  is  with  the  citizens,  so  it  has 
been  with  their  city.  It  may  seem  a 
strong  thing  to  say  when  the  march  of  de¬ 
molition  and  reconstruction  has  been  so 
universal,  but  nowhere  are  architectural 
contrasts  more  conspicuous.  Hear  M. 
Tissot  on  the  subject,  when  he  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  ideas  that  must  suggest 
themselves  to  everybody  : — 


“The  '  stadt'  the  city,  which  forms  as  it 
were  a  black  island  lost  in  the  white  sea  of  its 
suburbs,  remains  the'  centre  of  commercial, 
political,  and  social  life ;  the  pickaxe  of  the 
destro)rer  has  respected  these  tortuous  streets, 
these  narrow  places,  all  full  of  old  relics,  and 
where  still  is  palpitating,  the  same  as  before, 
the  soul  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  six¬ 
storeyed  houses,  with  their  grand  arched  gate¬ 
ways,  with  their  massive  caryatides,  encounter 
each  other  at  each  step  in  this  labyrinth  of 
picturesque  and  gloomy  streets  which  worm 
themselves  about,  which  cross,  which  meet, 
and  which  carry  you  back  with  your  thoughts 
for  several  centuries  ;  their  sharp-cut,  engine- 
turned  turrets  which  shoot  up  in  the  air  like 
vegetation  in  stone,  soften  the  angles  and  give 
a  castellated  air  to  those  ancient  constructions 
of  feudalism,  where  personal  power  was  so 
solidly  intrenched.  But  to  see  this  decorated 
architecture  in  all  its  splendor,  you  should 
make  the  round  of  the  city  by  night,  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  moonlight.  Going  out  of  an  evening  I 
have  given  myself  over  to  the  guidance  of  an 
artist  friend,  in  this  ravishing  labyrinth  of  ven¬ 
erable  streets  which  seem  to  be  playing  at 
hide-and-seek,  and  shrinking  out  of  the  way 
of  the  wind.  I  was  in  a  rapture  over  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  with  its  unexpected  effects  and  its  de¬ 
lightful  surprises.  One  part  of  the  town  seemed 
flooded  in  a  sea  of  shadows,  the  other  bathed 
in  the  limpid  and  silvery  light  of  a  dawn  ; 
and  under  these  reflections  of  agate  and  opal, 
the  bearded  faces  of  the  caryatides  showed  as 
if  they  were  living  and  grimacing  ;  you  might 
have  said  that  these  great  nude  bodies  of  fauns 
and  satyrs  were  making  violent  struggles  to 
release  themselves  from  their  cases  of  mortar, 
that  they  might  draw  nearer  to  the  nymphs 
who,  like  them,  had  half  emancipated  them¬ 
selves.” 

M.  Tissot  remarks  characteristically 
that  the  reconstruction  of  old  Vienna, 
with  the  ruin  it  has  brought  on  so  many, 
was  part  of  that  fatal  heritage  of  the 
milliards  of  which  Prussia  plundered  un¬ 
fortunate  France  ;  that  the  impulse  to 
wild  si>eculation  came  directly  from  Ber¬ 
lin  ;  and  that  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital  of  North  Germany  set  brains  on 
fire  in  the  Kaiserstadt.  In  reality  the 
Viennese  had  gone  industriously  to  work 
long  before  the  negotiations  for  the  se¬ 
cret  tripartite  treaty  which,  it  has  been 
proved,  precipitated  the  plans  of  Count 
Bismarck.  The  most  inveterately  Con¬ 
servative  aristocracy  in  Europe  clung  as 
long  as  they  could  to  their  old  habits, 
with  the  odd  blending  of  ostentation  and 
simplicity.  They  disliked  innovations 
in  any  shape  as  indicative  of  those  pop¬ 
ular  movements  they  dreaded.  The  bour¬ 
geoisie  was  far  too  careful  of  its  savings 
to  offer  an  inviting  opening  to  specula- 
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live  adventurers.  Yet,  considering  the 
growth  of  luxury  and  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  speculative  enterprise  every¬ 
where  else,  the  only  marvel  is  that  the 
Viennese  should  have  stood  still  so  long. 
Had  the  French  marched  upon  Berlin 
and  laid  the  Prussians  under  contribu¬ 
tion,  the  Viennese  would  have  gone  on 
all  the  same  with  that  architectural  trans¬ 
formation  which  was  already  fairly  well 
advanced.  As  it  was,  the  flush  of  cash 
and  credit  in  Prussia  no  doubt  accelerat¬ 
ed  the  Austrian  catastrophe.  Moreover, 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  contribut¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  Viennese  had  dreamed 
the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  the 
money  they  were  to  make  by  the  stran¬ 
gers  within  their  gates.  They  appear  to 
have  fancied  that  when  once  foreign  vis¬ 
itors  had  found  their  way  to  them,  they 
would  continue  to  pour  on  in  a  |>erennial 
flood.  So  they  run  up  whole  quarters 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests, 
and  for  the  residence  of  those  who  were 
to  make  their  fortunes  by  the  inundation. 
Before  the  commercial  crash  they  had 
already  been  undeceived.  Some  of  the 
biggest  of  the  new  hotels  were  never 
filled  beyond  their  entresols,  and  M.  Tis- 
sot  gives  significant  information  as  to 
the  fate  that  has  befallen  them  since. 
The  Hotel  Austria  has  been  Ixiught  for 
a  central  police-office.  The  Tauber,  the 
Britannica,  the  Union,  have  all  been  sold 
for  what  they  would  fetch — the  first  hav¬ 
ing  been  knocked  down  at  a  price  which 
barely  covered  the  mortgages.  And  we 
should  say  that  if  speculative  sharehold¬ 
ers  have  cleared  the  mortgages  by  their 
sales  in  all  instances,  they  have  good 
reason  for  gratitude.  For  the  building 
crisis  could  never  have  become  so  acute, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  seductive  facilities 
in  obtaining  extravagant  advances.  When 
all  values  were  going  up,  when  a  swarm 
of  mushroom  financial  establishments 
were  bidding  against  each  other  for  busi¬ 
ness,  cash  may  be  said  to  have  been  go¬ 
ing  a-begging.  Neck-or-nothing  men  of 
straw  would  set  their  hands  to  “  securi¬ 
ties”  to  any  amount,  on  the  mutual  ac¬ 
commodation  principle.  You  bought 
your  plot  of  land,  and  you  borrowed  on 
it,  and  made  a  contract  with  the  builder. 
When  you  had  built  up  to  the  ground- 
floor  you  borrowed  again,  and  you  re¬ 
peated  the  operation  at  each  successive 
stage,  till  at  last  you  arrived  at  the  roof. 
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and  could  survey  your  handiwork  from 
the  chimney-pots.  The  insurance  com¬ 
panies  conspired  with  the  banking  estab¬ 
lishments  to  foster  those  financial  follies, 
for  they  were  a  god-send  to  them — so 
long  as  they  lasted. 

When  once  the  disillusioning  set  in,  it 
grew  to  frenzied  panic  in  a  day  or  two. 
M.  Tissot  gives  a  most  striking  picture 
of  the  deplorable  tragedies  that  occurred 
in  the  palace  of  the  new  Bourse.  In  six 
years  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
had  increased  from  1000  to  3200.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  sanguine  speculators  saw 
their  occupation  gone  of  a  sudden,  and 
their  dreams  of  a  golden  future  were 
changing  into  ghastly  nightmares.  Many 
of  them  had  hoi)elessly  committed  them¬ 
selves.  Brought  face  to  face  with  ruin 
in  forty-eight  hours,  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  The 
impulsive  Southern  nature  passed  swiftly 
from  despondency  to  despair,  and  there 
were  several  suicides  in  the  corridors. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
great  banking  houses  had  fallen  into  evil 
repute  with  the  new  men.  It  was  said 
that  they  had  been  locking  up  their  cash 
in  their  strong-boxes  that  they  might 
artificially  aggravate  the  stringency  and 
make  a  sweep  among  troublesome  com¬ 
petitors.  One  of  these  bankers,  the  Bar¬ 
on  de  Schey — the  Schey  Palace  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  in  the  Opera  Ring — 
very  imprudently  drove  down  to  the 
bear-garden,  in  the  Schotten  Ring,  when 
the  clamor  and  excitement  were  at  their 
height.  A  frantic  mob  precipitated  it¬ 
self  on  him.  ”  He  was  beaten,  buffeted, 
nearly  tom  limb  from  limb,  and  only 
owed  his  life  to  a  miracle..  One  |of  his 
clerks  was  picked  up  dying.  Next  day 
the  house  was  closed  and  occupied  by  a 
picket  of  gendarmes.”  And  it  would  be 
hard  to  conjure  up  a  more  horrible  scene, 
than  that  crowd  of  smartly-dressed, 
scented  and  bejewelled  pseudo-dandies, 
changed  of  a  sudden  into  a  troop  of  wild 
beasts,  and  rending  in  pieces,  with  sav¬ 
age  outcries,  a  gentleman  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  they  would  have  purchased 
the  week  before  by  any  act  of  servility 
or  baseness.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
is  become  of  them  nowadays.  A  few 
committed  suicide — notoriously  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  imperial 
generals  ;  some  died  of  broken  hearts  in 
the  extremity  of  misery  ;  many  must 
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have  gone  back  to  the  avocations  in 
which  they  started,  or  descended  to  even 
more  questionable  walks  of  escrocerie. 
Some  have  succeeded  in  drifting  ashore 
after  the  storm,  on  the  spars  that  they 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes. 

The  city  is  beginning  gradually  to  re¬ 
cover  itself,  though  the  effects  of  that 
panic  of  1873  must  be  long  felt  through 
the  empire,  where  it  gave  a  rude  shock 
to  commercial  confidence,  and  brought 
many  promising  public  works  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  Viennese  who  had  hastened 
to  be  rich — who  had  cut  into  the  great 
gambling  game  with  the  savings  they  had 
hitherto  been  so  careful  of — who  had 
changed  their  manner  of  living  on  the 
strength  of  their  gains — have  learned 
some  lessons  of  prudence  and  over¬ 
learned  them.  They  have  had  to  leave 
their  spacious  new  apartments  to  go  back 
to  their  gloomy  old  rooms  ;  and  so  far 
they  might  have  done  worse.  But  be¬ 
cause  they  have  once  scorched  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fires  of  speculation,  they 
are  more  nervous  than  ever  over  the 
most  legitimate  enterprise.  They  put 
away  the  florins  they  may  scrapie  and 
save,  in  what  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
thatch  of  the  Hindoo’s  mud  hovel  or  the 
heel  of  the  stocking  of  the  old  Highland 
peasant,  and  consequently  their  country 
must  be  so  much  the  pioorer.  Then 
those  years  of  ephemeral  excitement  and 
fictitious  money-making  have  resulted  in 
permanently  bad  times  for  the  nobles. 
Many  of  them  had  spieculated  foolishly  ; 
but  that  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it. 
For,  as  a  rule,  the  enterprises  into  which 
they  were  tempted  were  legitimate  im¬ 
provements  in  their  own  districts — in 
their  forests,  mines,  or  low-lying  marsh 
lands.  The  promoters  and  concession¬ 
aries  paid  themselves  handsomely,  of 
course  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  those  schemes 
themselves  had  some  substantial  founda¬ 
tion.  The  evil  was,  that  so  many  of 
them  were  suspiended  before  they  were 
in  a  pKisition  to  begin  to  pay.  But  the 
nobles  were  hurried,  besides,  into  habits 
of  unfamiliar  extravagance.  Formerly  a 
man  took  his  stand  on  his  recognised 
rank  and  his  quarterings.  If  he  had 
large  revenues  from  his  estates,  he  spjent 
them  munificently  and  hospitably  ;  if  he 
were  p)oor  or  encumbered,  he  felt  no 
false  shame  in  retrenching  his  household 
exp)enses  accordingly.  The  wealthiest 


of  the  citizens  never  dreamed  of  outshin¬ 
ing  him.  They  gained  no  social  consid¬ 
eration  by  spending,  and  so  they  saved. 
But  the  influx  of  the  foreign  financiers 
and  adventurers  inaugurated  a  new  state 
of  things.  As  the  new  men  had  no 
known  antecedents,  they  were  obliged  to 
ajfficher  themselves  and  their  means.  By 
way  of  advertising  their  solvency  as  pro¬ 
moters,  they  flaunted  their  wealth  in  the 
face  of  the  city.  They  built  themselves 
magnificent  mansions.  They  gave  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainments  amongst  them¬ 
selves  in  the  new  society  they  had 
formed.  They  ordered  their  equipages 
in  Paris  and  imported  their  horses  from 
England.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not 
received  at  Court — that  men  sneered  at 
their  vulgar  ostentation,  and  told  good 
stories  to  their  discredit.  But  none  the 
less  it  was  not  in  human  nature  for  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  to  submit  to  be 
eclipsed.  So  they  drew  on  their  incomes 
for  the  display  which  the  nouveaux  riches 
paid  for  out  of  credit  and  capital.  And 
habits  of  show  and  self-indulgence  are 
more  easy  to  assume  than  to  abandon. 
The  result  is,  that  the  aristocracy  have 
given  themselves  over  to  be  spoiled  by 
the  Jews,  who  must  have  locked  away  in 
their  strong-rooms  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  title-deeds.  “So  it  is,” 
says  M.  Tissot,  “  that  a  prince  has  been 
ruined,  rich  enough  formerly  to  scatter 
his  handfuls  of  gold  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Empjeror  Alexander  II. 
They  have  laid  hands  even  on  his  gala- 
suit,  and  sold  its  diamond  buttons  in 
London.”  We  presume  that  M.  Tissot 
refers  to  the  head  of  the  great  Hungarian 
family,  who,  when  he  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  in  his  j>earl-sewn  tunic,  reckoned 
on  scattering  some  thousand  fK)unds’ 
worth  of  the  gems. 

Those  years  of  thoughtless  speculation 
have  made  Vienna  what  we  see  it  ;  yet 
much  as  they  have  changed  it,  it  is  still 
unique  in  some  resp)ects,  and  more  the 
city  of  contrasts  than  before.  Materially 
the  new  Ring  Strasse  that  encircles  it 
with  its  roomy  thoroughfares  is  an  im¬ 
mense  improvement.  Disagreeably  windy 
these  thoroughfares  may  be,  when  the 
cold  spring  blasts  are  sweeping  down  from 
the  mountains,  enveloping  you  in  whirl¬ 
winds  of  pienetrating  dust.  But  at  those 
times  the  fldneur  can  always  take  refuge 
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in  the  ancient  streets  that  used  to  be  his 
favorite  lounge  ;  and  when  the  weather 
is  pleasant  the  Ring  is  delightful.  The 
streams  of  the  gay  world  may  intermin¬ 
gle  on  the  pavements  with  no  fear  of 
overflowing  them. 

Nowadays  you  need  not  make  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Prater  to  look  on  at  the 
lines  of  carriages  and  equestrians.  You 
have  the  seductive  shops,  showing  in 
their  plate-glass  windows  the  variety  of 
articles  de  luxe  for  which  Vienna  has 
always  been  famous.  You  may  admire 
the  substantial  yet  graceful  furniture, 
with  its  artistic  carvings  of  flowers,  and 
fruit,  and  game,  to  the  manufacture  of 
which  a  whole  quarter  is  devoted.  Then 
you  have  the  display  of  knick-knacks  in 
morocco  and  Russian  leather,  which 
seem  ridiculously  cheap  to  the  stranger, 
even  in  the  establishments  of  most  fash¬ 
ionable  renown.  And  there  are  the  deli¬ 
cately  wrought  meerschaums,  with  their 
mouthpieces  of  clouded  amber,  for  which 
that  city  of  smoking  connoisseurs  is  cele¬ 
brated  ;  and  there  are  the  opals  from 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  coral 
from  the  Levant,  among  the  masterpieces 
in  gold  and  gems,  that  show  the  taste  of 
Austrian  jewellers.  There  are  rare  car¬ 
pets  and  hangings,  w'oven  in  the  Mora¬ 
vian  and  Bohemian  looms,  that  vie  in  the 
softness  of  their  texture  and  the  subdued 
harmony  of  their  tints  with  those  speci¬ 
mens  from  Turkey  and  Persia  alongside 
of  them,  which  are  imported  by  Trieste 
or  the  Danube.  Next  you  are  dazzled 
by  the  coruscations  from  the  stands  of 
Bohemian  glass ;  and  then  you  come 
upon  a  gunmaker’s  whose  admirably  fin¬ 
ished  arms  of  precision  are  adjusted  in 
trophies  under  the  spoils  of  the  chase — 
mighty  stags’  antlers  from  the  Car¬ 
pathians,  chamois-heads  from  Styria,  or 
the  Saltz-kammergut.  In  short,  you 
lounge  through  a  fancy  fair  or  permanent 
imperial  exhibition,  which  shows  the  vis¬ 
itor  the  ornamental  productions  of  the 
empire.  And  when  you  are  tired  of 
lounging,  as  you  may  easily  be,  for  the 
distances  are  great,  and  the  air  is  apt  to 
be  relaxing,  you  have  only  to  drop  into  a 
cafd  and  take  up  your  position  at  one  of 
the  windows.  These  cafds  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  they  are  never  overcrowded,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  two  or  three  of  the  most 
frequented  in  the  fashionable  hours  of 
the  afternoon.  Y ou  call  for  your  melange 


or  your  ‘  Capuciner ' — white,  brown,  or 
black  coffee,  as  you  prefer  it — light  your 
cigar,  lie  back  in  a  cushioned-comer, 
and  look  out  upon  the  boulevards,  as 
you  listen  to  the  murmur  of  talk  from 
the  tables  around  you,  though  the  listen¬ 
ing  is  seldom  likely  to  be  indiscreet, 
thanks  to  the  blending  of  unfamiliar  dia¬ 
lects. 

On  the  Ring  or  Viennese  boulevards, 
you  see  nothing  but  modem  architect¬ 
ure.  Huge  blocks  of  high-roofed  man¬ 
sions,  w’ith  a  general  uniformity  of  en- 
semblCy  although  each  has  more  or  less  of 
a  distinctive  character.  Great  palaces, 
with  archways  almost  as  lofty  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  gigantic  chasseur  or  Swiss 
who  stands  on  guard  at  the  entrance. 
Palaces,  whose  stately  fa9ades  are  em¬ 
bellished  with  those  grotesque  satyrs  and 
graceful  nymphs  to  which  M.  Tissot 
makes  allusion  in  his  uebersicht  of  the 
city  by  moonlight.  Here  and  there  the 
lines  of  the  mansions  are  broken  by  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  lawns  and  gardens 
like  those  of  the  Stadt  Park  ;  by  the 
parade-ground  that  surrounds  some  im¬ 
posing  barrack  ;  by  a  grand  opera-house 
or  a  sumptuous  church.  Everything 
gives  you  the  impression  of  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  buildings  erected  to  endure, 
and  with  every  modern  convenience. 
Through  some  of  the  archways  you  look 
into  shady  courtyards  where  shmbs  and 
flowers  are  grouped  round  fountains,  re¬ 
minding  you  of  the  patios  in  Seville  or 
Cordova.  Through  the  open  windows 
you  get  glimpses  at  gilded  cornices  and 
frescoed  ceilings.  Sovereigns  and  princes 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  here. 
There  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Al¬ 
bert,  perhaps  the  largest  landed  proprie¬ 
tor  in  the  empire  ;  there  is  the  palace  of 
the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  who  has  hap¬ 
pily  managed  to  retire  on  a  comfortable 
income,  although  the  Prussians  have  laid 
an  embargo  on  revenues,  which  they  de¬ 
vote  in  the  meantime  to  the  “  reptile 
fund.”  At  no  great  distance  there 
lives,  in  luxurious  exile,  one  of  the  ex¬ 
archdukes  of  northern  Italy.  So  that 
the  nouveaux  riches^  who  greatly  affect 
the  quarter,  find  themselves  in  eminently 
aristocratic  company.  On  the  other 
hand,  but  a  gunshot  or  so  from  the  Burg 
Ring,  the  first  gentleman  of  the  empire 
is  content  to  remain  in  the  unpretending 
home  of  his  ancestors.  Francis  Joseph 
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still  inhabits  the  gloomy  palace  of  the 
Burg,  and  a  duller  or  more  thoroughly 
old-fashioned  residence  no  gentleman  of 
his  degree  need  desire.  It  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  favorite  style  of  arch¬ 
itecture  of  the  medieval  city.  It  is  large 
enough  and  rambling  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science,  and  a  blending  of  the  palace, 
the  castle,  the  convent,  and  the  corps  de 
earde.  If  some  of  the  front  windows 
have  a  smiling  out-look  over  the  Hof 
Garten,  the  views  over  the  sombre  courts 
behind  are  enough  to  give  any  of  its  in¬ 
mates  the  blue  devils,  even  when  they 
are  enjoying  a  brighter  existence  than 
the  unfortunate  representative  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  M.  Tissot’s  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  a  good  specimen  of  his  style, 
though  of  course  he  cannot  resist  an  in¬ 
cidental  fling  at  the  Berlinese. 

“  You  must  not  look  at  Vienna  for  edifices 
like  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  ;  the  old  palaces  here  have  all  either  the 
uniform  features  of  the  barrack  or  the  melan¬ 
choly  aspect  of  the  convent.  Vienna  offers 
no  work  of  elevated  architecture ;  every  one 
reminds  you  of  the  age  of  battle  and  alarms. 
The  stone  is  bare  ;  stained  with  a  smoky 
tinge.  Nowhere  are  there  the  wrought  grat¬ 
ings,  the  gardens  which  extend  their  refresh¬ 
ing  and  velvety  parterres  under  peristyles  with 
lofty  colonnades,  but  gates  and  entries  which 
remind  one  of  the  fortress  and  the  prison. 
The  imperial  chateau — the  Burg,  as  they  call 
it  at  Vienna — is  a  simple  amalgamation  of 
diverse  constructions  with  no  especial  style, 
and  united  by  its  courts.  But  such  as  it  is, 
with  its  massive  walls,  I  like  it  better  than 
that  imperial  palace  of  Berlin,  of  recent  manu¬ 
facture,  that  you  might  take  for  the  country 
villa  of  a  retired  dealer  in  drum-skins.  There 
is  here,  as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  the  grand 
memories  that  float  before  you  :  these  stones 
are  speaking  to  you  of  a  glorious  past.  -The 
Burg  in  other  days  was  surrounded  by  ram¬ 
parts,  defended  by  towers,  fortified  with  gates, 
f^urnished  with  portcullises  and  drawbridges. 
The  pukes  of  Austria  had  at  first  established 
their  residence  on  the  heights  of  the  Kahlen- 
berg,  whence.they  commanded  this  fertile  and 
«plendid  plain  of  the  Danube ;  when  they 
shifted  their  castle  to  the. banks  of  the  river, 
Vienna  had  its  birth.” 

The  interior  is  quite  as  unpretending 
AS  the  exterior.  The  substantial  fur¬ 
niture  and  old-fashioned  decorations 
may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  have  never  been  “  restored.”  In¬ 
deed,  the  Hapsburgs  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  all  their  family  traditions 
if  they  were  to  desert  the  family  man¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  Burg,  witli  the  simplicity 
of  its  domestic  life  and  the  stately  for¬ 


mality  of  its  court  ceremonial,  is  likely  to 
remain  for  long  a  Jandmark  of  the  old 
state  of  things.  And  what  the  Burg  is 
as  a  specimen  of  castellated  municipal 
architecture,  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
is  ecclesiastically.  Surely  M.  Tissot, 
who  admires  the  grand  cathedral  as 
heartily  as  any  man,  had  let  it  slip  from 
his  memory  when  he  wrote  that  Vienna 
shows  no  specimen  of  elevated  architect¬ 
ure,  St.  Stephen’s  with  its  lofty,  long- 
drawn  choir  of  the  purest  Gothic  ;  with 
its  triple  nave  ;  with  the  glorious  stained- 
glass  in  its  traceried  windows  ;  with  the 
fretted  network  of  its  vaulted  roof,  and 
its  sculptured  pillars,  profusely  decorat¬ 
ed  with  statuary  ;  with  the  airy  strength 
and  sublimity  of  its  soaring  spire,  is  a 
marvel  and  masterpiece  of  medieval 
genius.  We  have  often  admired  the 
massive  magnificence  of  outline  of  some 
stupendous  dome  on  a  remote  horizon — 
of  St.  Peter’s,  seen  over  a  rolling  sea  of 
malarious  mist  creeping  across  the  flats 
of  the  Roman  Campagna — of  St.  Paul’s, 
behind  the  veil  of  London  smoke,  col¬ 
ored  in  an  autumnal  sunset — of  St.  So¬ 
phia’s  at  Constantinople,  against  the 
azure  of  the  sky — or  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  on  its  mount  at  Jerusalem.  The 
swelling  dome  comes  in  appropriately 
among  the  minarets  of  an  eastern  city 
with  its  enclaves  of  gardens,  or  over  such 
a  limitless  expanse  of  stone  and  lime  as 
that  of  London.  But  the  sharp,  soaring 
spire  is  the  befitting  crown  and  centre 
p>oint  for  a  walled  city  such  as  old  Vien¬ 
na,  moated  on  one  side  by  its  river,  and 
ringed  in  by  its  encircling  hills.  As  a 
rule  we  dislike  climbing  interminable 
steps  to  risk  a  doubtful  reward  in  the 
bird’s-eye  view  of  a  landscape.  But  it 
is  worth  while  ascending  the  spire  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  if  you  can  only  shake  your¬ 
self  clear  of  the  attentions  of  the  guide, 
were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  his¬ 
torical  associations.  You  read  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  their  empire,  rolled  out  around  you 
in  the  panoramic  map  where  each  salient 
point  has  its  especial  memories.  Many 
a  time  the  guardians  of  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  have  looked  down  from 
that  commanding  standpoint  on  the 
tents  of  the  beleaguering  hosts  of  the 
Moslem,  or  watched  their  “  baffled  flfght 
along  the  plain,”  when  they  left  behind 
them  those  standards,  kettledrums,  and 
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horse-tails  that  are  shown  among  the 
trophies  in  the  Ambras  collection  and 
the  Arsenal  Museum.  It  was  thence 
that  the  chivalrous  Staremberg  gazed  out 
night  after  night  for  the  concerted  signs 
of  the  longed-for  relief,  till  at  last  he  was 
gladdened  by  the  signal-rocket  shooting 
up  from  the  heights  of  the  Kahlenberg. 
On  that  night  Sobieski  and  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  were  solemnly  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  in  the  solitary  hill  chapel  on 
the  Leopoldsberg,  while  the  successful 
attack  was  being  organised,  which  was 
so  gallantly  seconded  by  Staremberg. 
From  St.  Stephen’s,  you  see  at  your  feet 
the  battle-fields  of  Lobau,  Essling,  and 
Wagram,  where  the  fate  of  the  empire 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  From 
St.  Stephen’s  the  bivouac  fires  of  the 
enemy  were  distinguished,  when  the 
Prussians,  after  Sadowa,  had  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  And  carry¬ 
ing  your  eyes  towards  the  eastern  hori¬ 
zon,  they  follow  the  winding  course  of 
the  Danube — the  imperial  river  after  all, 
whether  its  mouths  be  Russian  or  Rou¬ 
manian — till  they  rest  lieyond  the  plains 
of  Hungary  on  the  blue  ridges  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  away  to  the  south  on 
the  Alps  of  Styria,  and  behind  these 
again  on  the  snow  peaks  of  Tyrol.  While, 
if  you  drop  your  gaze  over  the  parapets 
on  the  Stephen’s-platz,  you  contemplate 
the  dwarfed  gables  and  chimney-stacks 
of  the  lofty  houses  ranged  round  the 
square ;  the  stands  of  rickety  fiacres 
with  the  liliputian  coachmen  nodding  on 
the  boxes,  and  the  long  lines  of  the  om¬ 
nibuses  that  ply  to  all  points  in  the  eni'i- 
tons. 

M.  Tissot  gives  a  picturesque  legend 
of  the  building  of  the  spire.  He  had  it, 
he  says,  from  a  friend  who  persuaded 
him  to  the  ascent,  and  si  non  e  vero  e  ben 
trcn'ato. 

“  Maitre  Pilgram,"  his  friend  began,  “the 
architect  of  the  southern  tower,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  we  shall  stand  in  ten  minutes, 
was  one  of  those  artists  of  genius  such  as 
there  were  at  Cologne,  at  Strasburg,  at  Ulm, 
at  Spires.  The  cathedral  pulpit  is  a  marvel¬ 
lous  masterpiece,  which  owes  its  construction 
to  his  chisel.  Have  you  remarked  the  head 
up  there,  looking  at  us  through  a  window? 
That  is  Pilgram  himself,  who  placed  himself 
there. 

"  Well,  the  old  master  had  a  daughter, 
beautiful  and  pure  as  the  Virgin  ;  her  name 
was  Cecile,  and  one  of  his  pupils  loved  her 
as  they  loved  in  those  days,  and  as  they  still 


love  sometimes  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  has 
given  her  features  to  the  faces  of  the  angels 
that  he  has  sculptured  on  the  cornices  and  on 
the  doorway  of  the  cathedral.” 

When  Pilgram  had  finished  his  tower, 
one  morning  this  pupil  of  his  sought  an 
interview  with  him.  It  was  to  ask  the 
hand  of  the  great  architect’s  daughter  : 
and  the  suppliant  scarcely  helped  his  suit 
by  assuring  her  father  that  she  recipro¬ 
cated  his  passion.  He  urged  that  he 
was  persuaded  of  making  himself  a  repu¬ 
tation  ;  that  he  had  courage,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  ambition.  "  What,  if  you 
only  had  ambition  ?”  sneered  the  master. 
“  Put  me  to  the  proof,”  rejoined  Pux- 
baum.  “  Build  the  second  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  Cecile  shall  be  yours,” 
said  Pilgram,  with  an  ironical  and  dis¬ 
dainful  air,  and  then  he  turned  his  back 
on  his  pupil.  The  promise,  which  Pux- 
baum  accepted  in  all  seriousness,  proved 
a  rash  one  for  Pilgram.  The  council  of 
the  city  heaped  honor  and  riches  on  the 
Master  for  the  great  work  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  :  then  they  charged  him  with  the 
construction  of  the  second  tower.  The 
temptation  to  accept  was  strong ;  the 
more  so  perhaps  that  he  had  little  belief 
in  Puxbaum’s  talent,  and  felt  that  both 
he  and  the  municipality  might  be  be¬ 
fooled.  But  he  was  the  slave  of  his 
plighted  word,  and  he  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  the  city  council  to  transfer  the 
flattering  commission  to  his  detested 
pupil.  But  there  was  one  man  who 
hated  Puxbaum  even  more  than  Pil¬ 
gram  did.  That  was  Herder,  a  fellow 
apprentice,  his  senior  l^y  a  score  of 
years,  likewise  in  love  with  Cecile,  and 
who  therefore  regarded  the  aspiring 
young  genius  with  a  double  jealousy. 
As  Puxbaum  reared  his  tower  under  the 
admiring  eyes  of  a  sympathetic  populace, 
Pilgram  aged  visibly,  grew  daily  more 
morose,  till  at  last  he  took  to  his  bed 
and  died.  As  for  Herder,  he  swore  that 
his  rival  had  made  a  bargain  w'ith  the 
devil,  and  that  the  death  of  the  famous 
architect  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
agreement.  Puxbaum  had  remained  in 
the  cemetery  after  his  master’s  funeral, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  the  work  that  was  fast 
approaching  completion,  when  all  at 
once,  against  the  moonlight  that  shone 
through  the  Gothic  lace-work,  he  distin¬ 
guished  a  shadowy  outline  climbing  the 
ladders  of  the  scaffolding.  Suspecting 
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the  presence  of  an  .enemy,  he  hurried  up 
and  challenged  the  night-walker.  The 
answer  came  from  Herder,  who  precipi¬ 
tated  himself  on  Puxbaum,  and  the 
rivals  closed  in  a  mortal  grapple.  Los¬ 
ing  their  balance,  still  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms,  they  tumbled  into  the 
void.  In  the  fall,  Puxbaum  released  his 
adversary’,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  a 
projecting  beam,  clinging  to  it  with  the 
clutch  of  despair.  As  to  Herder,  before 
touching  the  pavement,  he  uttered  a 
shriek  of  anguish  so  piercing  that  it  was 
heard  all  over  the  town  :  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  windows  and  doors  w’ere  thrown 
open  ;  the  people  rushed  out  up>on  the 
Place  in  their  night-dresses  to  pick  up  a 
bleeding  and  frightfully  mutilated  corpse. 
The  face  was  shattered  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  at  first  the  people  fancied  it 
w'as  Puxbaum  whom  the  devil  had  flung 
down  from  the  tower.  When  they 
learned  the  miraculous  circumstances  of 
Puxbaum’s  preservation,  with  more 
plausibility  suspicions  changed  to  con¬ 
victions  as  to  the  reprobate’s  bargain 
with  the  Powers  of  Evil.  So  it  became 
out  of  the  question  that  he  should  re¬ 
main  in  Vienna  ;  he  bade  a  mournful 
adieu  to  his  Cecile — and  the  separation 
proved  her  death-warrant  —  wandered 
forth  on  a  pilgrimage  with  staff  and 
scrip,  and  never  was  heard  of  again. 

There  is  another  legend  of  the  artist 
guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with 
the  famous  Stock-im-Eisen,  which  stands 
within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  cathedral 
doors.  The  Stock-im-Eisen,  as  every¬ 
body  ought  t(^know,  is  the  stump  of  a 
venerable  tree,  said  to  mark  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  Wienerwald.  It  is  clasped 
with  a  padlocked  iron  band,  and  sheeted 
with  iron  in  the  shape  of  nails  driven  in 
by  the  apprentices  to  the  locksmith’s 
trade  before  they  set  out  on  their  proba¬ 
tionary  wanderings.  About  the  genuine 
diablerie  of  this  story  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  since  it  is  founded  on  historical 
facts,  and  confirmed  by  immemorial 
tradition.  M.  Tissot  tells  it  thus  :  Er¬ 
hard  Marbacher,  the  most  famous  lock¬ 
smith  of  Vienna,  had  taken  a  certain 
Martin  Mux  as  an  apprentice  out  of 
charity.  Martin  was  very  much  of  a 
mauvais  sujet,  so  the  worthy  Master 
Marbacher  was  exceptionally  severe  with 
him.  One  evening  Marbacher  sent  the 
lad  on  a  message  beyond  the  walls,  with 


strict  injunctions  to  be  back  before  the 
gates  closed.  Martin  loitered  till  he  was 
■belated  and  locked  out.  In  sore  distress 
he  tried  to  soften  the  inexorable  gate- 
wards,  but  all  in  vain.  Then  in  the 
moment  of  his  despair,  a  stranger  ap¬ 
peared  at  his  elbow  and  offered  to  help 
him.  He  gave  his  prot/g^  a  handful  of 
gold  by  way  of  earnest,  and  gradually 
increased  his  offers  of  future  patronage. 
Martin,  being  shrewd  enough,  naturally 
suspected  the  motives  of  the  benevolent 
stranger,  who  moreover  had  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  both  in  dress  and  costume  that 
distinguished  the  Mephistopheles  of  the 
middle  ages.  By  way  of  some  small  re¬ 
turn  for  his  generous  promises,  the  stran¬ 
ger  negligently  suggested  that  Martin 
should  sign  away  his  soul ;  but  though 
Martin  was  dazzled  and  tempted,  he 
would  not  consent  without  bargaining. 
According  to  their  final  terms,  the  tempt¬ 
er  stipulated  to  place  the  apprentice  at 
the  head  of  his  trade,  and  instruct  him 
in  all  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  Martin  bequeathed 
him  his  soul,  providing  that  he  failed  on 
a  single  occasion  to  attend  the  Sunday 
Mass.  Next  day  Martin’s  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  presented  himself  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  Court  to  Marbacher  in  his  workshop. 
He  came  to  order  an  iron  circlet,  to  be 
secured  by  a  padlock,  that  no  mortal 
strength  could  force.  It  was  a  difficult 
commission  at  best,  and  had  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  so  quickly,  that  Marbacher  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  finally  declined.  Then  the 
visitor  made  an  appeal  to  the  appren¬ 
tices.  Martin,  the  youngest  of  them, 
venturously  undertook  the  task,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  inspiration  that  enabled  him 
to  execute  it  in  a  dream.  His  master¬ 
piece  met  the  full  approval  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  customer,  who  clasped  and  locked 
it  round  the  stem  of  the  old  tree  in  the 
horse-market.  The  successful  artisan 
went  on  his  trade  wanderings,  and 
worked,  among  other  tasks,  under  Mas¬ 
ter  Veit  at  the  great  tomb  of  St.  Sebald 
in  Nuremberg.  He  chanced  to  come 
back  to  his  native  city  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  municipality  were  offer¬ 
ing  munificent  rewards  to  the  man  who 
should  open  the  lock  that  he  had  forged. 
He  succeeded  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of 
his  calling.  He  attained  to  increasing 
wealth  and  consideration,  taking  care 
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never  to  miss  a  mass,  until  one  unlucky 
Sunday,  when  his  vicious  old  habits  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  carried  the 
Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning 
over  a  long  game  of  cards.  Then  he 
made  a  rush  for  the  church,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  officiating  priest  was 
already  at  the  “  Ita  missa  est and  lo  ! 
the  other  party  to  the  fatal  bargain  was 
there  to  receive  him  with  triumphant 
sneers  and  a  demoniacal  scowl  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  Martin  fell  down  senseless, 
and  expired  on  the  spot,  his  breath  es¬ 
caping  from  the  l>ody  in  a  puff  of  black 
smoke.  When  they  carried  the  corpse 
to  his  mother’s,  the  skin  had  changed  to 
the  hue  of  the  Ethiopian’s  ;  and  although 
he  was  honorably  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  cathedral,  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  fate  of  his  soul. 

We  can  well  believe  that  w-ild  legends 
of  this  sort  still  find  a  shadowy  credence. 
The  citizens  of  Vienna  have  preserved 
their  faith  in  their  religion  more  than 
those  of  most  Roman  Catholic  cities. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  men  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches  ;  the  lower  classes 
are  unmistakably  devout.  Religion  or 
superstition  still  presides  at  grand  impe¬ 
rial  and  (>opular  spectacles,  when  the 
whole  town  is  en  fite.  Where  else  could 
you  see  such  a  sight,  for  example,  as  is 
to  be  >>  itnessed  in  Vienna  on  each  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Corpus  Christi  t  Every  shop 
and  place  of  business  are  closed.  The 
Emperor  in  person  takes  his  place  in  a 
procession,  falling  into  the  ranks  behind 
the  clergy,  followed  by  the  court,  the 
ministers,  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
the  trade  guilds.  There  are  waving 
plumes,  caparisoned  horses,  with  all  the 
noble  Hungarian  body-guard  glittering 
in  their  medieval  trappings.  There  are 
benedictions  and  genuflexions  at  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stations  ;  and  as  the  crosses  and 
the  sacred  symbols  are  held  on  high,  the 
people  drop  devoutly  on  their  knees  in 
the  mud  or  the  dust.  In  the  Austrian 
empire  no  ecclesiastical  commissions 
have  restricted  the  emoluments  and  re¬ 
trenched  on  the  privileges  of  the  great 
church  dignitaries.  There  are  Hunga¬ 
rian  archbishops  and  prelates  who  are 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  revenues  that 
sound  fabulous  in  western  ears.  And 
then  the  population  of  the  city,  religious 
as  it  evidently  is — priest-ridden  if  you 
will — is  being  perpetually  recruited  from 


provinces  that  are  devout  or  benighted, 
as  you  may  please  to  call  them.  The 
son  of  the  p>easant,  or  of  the  small  coun¬ 
try  burgher,  who  comes  up  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  Kaiserstadt,  brings  with 
him  something  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  has  been  nursed.  In  the  prim¬ 
itive  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarl- 
berg  ;  among  the  bleak  hills  of  Carin- 
thia  ;  on  the  thinly-inhabited  plains  of 
Hungary  and  Galicia  ;  in  the  forests  of 
Styria  and  Bohemia,  or  in  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  military  borderland, — he  has 
shuddered  from  his  childhood  at  strange 
legends,  and  been  taught  to  receive  wild 
superstitions  as  articles  of  his  faith.  He 
has  cherished  the  prejudices  and  animos¬ 
ities  of  his  local  patriotism  ;  he  half  feels 
that  he  has  emigrated  into  a  city  of  for¬ 
eigners  where  he  is  subjected  of  a  sud¬ 
den  to  unfamiliar  companionship,  that 
opens  his  eyes  and  quickens  his  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  but  it  is  very  slowly  that  he  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  influences  of  scepticism, 
socialism,  and  advanced  ideas  generally. 

These  circumstances  have  even  a  more 
marked  effect  politically,  though  the 
consequences  are  rather  negative  than 
active.  There  can  by  no  possibility  be 
such  a  thing  in  Vienna  as  an  ardent  and 
unanimous  national  impulse,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  here.  If  the  Emperor  and 
his  ministers,  after  most  natural  hesita¬ 
tion,  make  up  their  minds  to  some  grand 
stroke  of  policy,  they  must  infallibly  run 
serious  domestic  risks.  Imperial  tri¬ 
umphs  would  be  sure  to  aggravate  active 
discontent  in  certain  quarters.  They 
must  rely,  in  the  meantime,  partly  on 
the  support  of  the  Court  party  and  the 
semi-official  leaders  of  opinion,  but 
chiefly  on  the  discipline  and  obedience 
of  the  troops  ;  and  these  cannot  be  ab¬ 
solutely  counted  upon  in  all  instances,  in 
consequence  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  army  is  recruited.  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  least  one  cavalry  regiment  at  Sol- 
ferino  refused  to  charge  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  the  colonel  who  had 
answered  for  its  loyalty  blew  out  his 
brains  on  the  battlefield ;  while  the 
strategy  of  the  Bohemian  campaign  is 
believed  to  have  been  gravely  aftected 
by  the  necessity  for  peculiar  dispositions 
of  the  troops. 

M.  Tissot  is  a  careful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  inquirer,  and  we  have  found  him 
to  be  generally  reliable  where  his  thor- 
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ough-going  partisanship  is  put  out  of  the 
question.  Apropos  to  the  assertion  that 
Vienna  cannot  be  prop)erly  called  a  Ger¬ 
man  town,  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
following  passage  from  a  German  writer, 
whom  he  does  not  name  ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  German  is  right  in  essen¬ 
tials,  although  doubtless  he  has  exag¬ 
gerated  for  the  sake  of  effect : — 

“  Swamped  for  long  centuries  by  the  Slavs, 
the  Magyars,  and  the  Italians,  this  town,  they 
say,  has  no  longer  a  drop  of  pure  German 
blood.  You  find  at  V'ienna  a  Bohemian  thea¬ 
tre  as  at  Prague,  an  Italian  opera,  French  and 
Hungarian  singers,  Polish  clubs  ;  in  the  om¬ 
nibus  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  exchange 
a  word,  since  nobody  understands  German; 
in  some  of  the  caf^s  there  are  Hungarian, 
Czechian,  Slav,  Polish,  Italian  journals,  and 
not  a  single  German  newspaper.  If  you  have 
not  lived  long  in  Vienna,  you  may  still  be  a 
German  of  pure  breed,  but  your  wife  will  be  a 
Galician  or  a  Pole,  your  cook  a  Bohemian, 
your  nursemaid  an  Istriote  or  a  Dalmatian, 
your  valet  a  Servian,  your  coachman  a  Slav, 
your  barber  a  Mag}’ar,  and  your  tutor  a 
Frenchman.  In  the  Government  offices  the 
Czech  employh  are  in  the  majority  ;  and  it  is 
the  Hungarians  who  fill  the  highest  posts  in 
the  administration.  No;  Vienna  is  not  a 
German  town.” 

All  that,  as  we  observed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  article,  makes  the  city  the 
more  agreeable  in  a  social  ]>oint  of  view. 
The  confusion  of  nationalities  is  so  great 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  obtain 
trustworthy  returns  by  a  census.  But 
we  may  form  some  vague  general  idea  of 
it  by  statistical  returns  from  the  prov¬ 
inces.  Thus  in  Bohemia,  the  Germans 
are  to  the  Czechs  as  i  to  2  ;  in  Hungary 
the  pure  Magyars  are  to  the  Slavs,  &c., 
perhaps  as  2  to  3.  Possibly  M.  Tissot 
goes  too  far  in  asserting,  that  out  of  a 
hundred  people  whom  you  meet  in  the 
capital,  no  more  than  twenty  are  unmis¬ 
takably  of  the  German  type.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  less  taking  traits  of  the 
German  character  are  pleasantly  toned 
down  with  the  harsher  features  of  the 
Teutonic  physiognomy,  by  the  influences 
of  a  genial  climate,  and  by  intermingling 
with  more  warm-blooded  southerns.  No 
people  impresses  the  stranger  more  fa¬ 
vorably  than  those  kindly,  jovial,  good- 
humored  Viennese.  The  inner  circles 
of  the  aristocracy  are  difficult  of  access  ; 
but  if  you  are  fairly  passed  into  their  in¬ 
timacy,  you  are  welcomed  in  the  most 
frank  and  friendly  fashion.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  their  gutmuthigkeit  that  they 


take  It  as  a  compliment  when  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  their  acquaintances  asks 
permission  to  be  presented  to  them. 
We  cannot  say  that  hospitality  is  one  of 
the  national  virtues — partly,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  with  their  simple  habits  of  life  the 
bourgeois  had  few  facilities  for  entertain¬ 
ing  suitably.  But  they  are  always  friend¬ 
ly  and  cordial  when  you  meet  them  in 
the  public  resorts,  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  really  more  at  home  than  in  their 
houses.  Nothing  can  be  more  cheerful 
than  those  merry  family  groups  of  an  af¬ 
ternoon,  sitting  over  their  ices  and  coffee 
on  the  terraces  of  the  Stadt  Park  ;  or 
even  more  of  a  summer  evening  in  the 
Volk’s  Garten,  where  all  classes  still 
meet  on  a  friendly  footing,  though  there 
is  decidedly  more  segregation  than  there 
used  to  be.  Black  eyes  and  lemonade 
make  the  Persian’s  paradise  according  to 
Tom  Moore  ;  and  the  genuine  Viennese 
finds  his  terrestrial  heaven  in  music,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  Dreher’s  beer.  And  his 
tastes  in  those  respects  are  most  liber¬ 
ally  catered  for.  In  the  fine  weather 
everybody  crowds  to  the  gardens,  or 
takes  the  tramway  to  casinos  among  the 
woods  in  the  suburbs,  or  runs  down  by 
rail  to  the  more  distant  anlage.  If  you 
are  storm-bound  in  the  town,  in  wet 
weather,  or  in  the  winter,  at  every  turn 
you  come  upon  some  cafi  chantant,  or 
“  brewery,”  or  dancing  saloon.  We 
dare  not  say  much  for  the  morality  of 
the  Viennese.  They  stand  self  -  con¬ 
demned  in  that  respect  by  the  singularly 
free-and-easy  advertisements  they  tole¬ 
rate,  and  w’hich  sometimes  fill  entire  col¬ 
umns  of  journals  in  general  circulation. 
In  fact,  to  assure  them  a  wider  circula¬ 
tion,  these  advertisements  in  the  ‘  Tag- 
blatt  ’  are  generally  in  French,  which  M. 
'Fissot  describes  as  “  the  language  of 
love  at  Vienna.”  A  gentleman  inti¬ 
mates  his  desire  to  form  a  connection, 
not  always  pour  le  bon  motif  ,  and  sketches 
a  fancy  portrait  of  the  object  of  his 
vague  aspirations.  Or  he  has  been 
struck  by  the  charms  of  some  amiable 
ing/nue,  who  has  apparently  exchanged 
oeillades  with  him  from  under  the  parent¬ 
al  wing  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  or  an  om¬ 
nibus  to  the  environs.  Forthwith  he 
rushes  into  type,  inviting  the  fair  un¬ 
known  to  pave  the  way  to  an  intimacy 
by  an  assignation  ;  and  that  system  of 
advertising  would  not  be  so  common  as 
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it  is,  were  these  assignations  not  very 
frequently  responded  to.  In  flirtations 
in  good  society  and  elsewhere,  affinities 
go  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  The  swarthy 
Magyar  makes  love  to  the  plump  Ger¬ 
man  blonde;  while  the  blue-eyed  and 
more  stolid  Austrian  selects  for  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  adoration  the  Pole  or  Hun¬ 
garian,  with  their  French  esprit  and  their 
wealth  of  raven  locjis,  or  the  black-eyed 
daughters  of  sunny  Dalmatia. 

So  far  as  the  foreigner  is  concerned, 
there  are  few  cities  where  he  can  amuse 
himself  better  than  in  Vienna — at  all 
events,  for  a  short  time.  If  he  comes 
supplied  with  introductions,  and  goes  in 
for  society,  the  winter  is  undoubtedly 
the  season  to  see  the  city  to  advantage. 
In  summer,  the  nobles  and  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  have  gone  to  their  estates,  and 
the  diplomatists  are  on  leave  ;  the  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  and  wealthier  citizens 
are  away  in  rillegiatura  ;  even  the  clerks, 
shopkeepers,  and  people  of  that  class, 
have  taken  lodgings,  when  they  can,  in 
the  surrounding  villages.  But  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  the  passing 
traveller  finds  the  place  delightful.  It 
may  be  hot,  no  doubt,  in  the  day,  but 
there  is  a  most  refreshing  coolness  in  the 
evening  ;  and  at  all  times  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  purity  in  the  air.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  lodged  high  up  in  one  of 
the  well-situated  new  hotels,  like  the 
“  Metropole,”  you  enjoy  enchanting 
views  up  the  river  and  over  the  house¬ 
tops,  to  the  breezy  heights  of  the  Kah- 
lenberg  and  Leopoldsberg,  You  make 
parties  for  dinner  to  Dommayer’s  at 
Schonbrunn,  or  to  one  of  the  restaura¬ 
teurs  in  the  Prater,  or  at  Hitzing,  Bruhl, 
or  Baden.  You  get  up  an  appetite  be¬ 
fore  dinner  in  the  Imperial  Park,  or  in  a 
long  stroll  through  the  pine  woods,  and 
smoke  your  cigar  afterwards  among  the 
flower-beds  under  cool  masses  of  foliage. 
'I'he  Viennese  cuisine  is  very  good — at 
all  events  to  a  man  with  an  honest  appe¬ 
tite  ;  although  the  sauces,  the  salads, 
and  the  promiscuous  mode  of  serving, 
may  be  trying  to  sensitive  stomachs  and 
livers.  As  for  the  Viennese  themselves, 
they  are  blessed  with  most  admirable 
digestions,  and  have  slight  consideration 
for  weaker  vessels.  Their  light  amber- 
colored  beer  may  be  swallowed  with  im¬ 
punity  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  they 
show  their  good  sense  in  insisting  upon 


calling  for  it  at  their  petits  diners  in  the 
most  fashionable  hotels.  The  wines  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  need  only  be 
known  to  be  appreciated,  and  they  have 
the  merit  besides  of  being  marvellously 
cheap,  which,  unhappily,  is  rather  tend¬ 
ing  to  send  them  out  of  fashion.  Then 
there  is  an  excellent  opera,  where  the 
singing  is  always  good,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  tnise  en  scene  almost  unrivalled  ; 
while  you  may  pick  and  choose  among 
polyglot  theatres,  ringing  the  changes 
from  the  legitimate  drama  down  to  the 
broadest  farce.  The  mystery  is  how 
their  managers  can  afford  adequate  re¬ 
muneration  to  the  numerous  actors  ;  for 
in  some  of  the  most  popular  establish¬ 
ments  there  is  a  double  and  even  a  triple 
company.  Possibly  the  liberal  engage¬ 
ment  of  ladies  may  be  explained  by  that 
laxness  of  morality  to  which  we  have 
made  allusion.  The  cafh,  especially 
some  of  the  oldest  of  them  in  the  Kohl- 
markt  or  the  Stephen’s-platz,  are  epi¬ 
tomes  in  themselves  of  the  life  of  the 
citizens.  When  you  frequent  them  dur¬ 
ing  a  brief  sojourn,  by  keeping  your  eyes 
and  ears  open,  you  may  pick  up  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  curious  information  as  to  the  ways 
of  the  city  and  the  empire. 

M.  Tissot  gives  a  pleasing,  and,  as  we 
believe,  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the 
easy  relations  that  have  always  existed 
between  the  Kaisers  and  their  subjects. 
The  Emi>eror,  he  says,  is  but  the  first  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  as  he  lives  in  homely 
fashion  in  the  midst  of  them. 

“  The  Court  of  Austria  has  remained  the 
most  popular  of  all  Courts;  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  people  there  is  something  of  the 
friendly  affection  of  a  father  for  his  grandchil¬ 
dren.  So  you  find  at  Vienna  republicans  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind — they  are  all  imperialists  ; 
words  which  seem  contradictory,  but  which 
are  explained  by  the  facts.  In  the  worst  days 
of  1848,  the  people  placed  the  Emperor’s  por¬ 
trait,  wreathed  in  flowers,  above  the  barri¬ 
cades  ;  and  at  night  the  insurgents  lighted 
candles  before  the  respected  image.  *  It’s  not 
to  the  Emperor  that  we  bear  a  grudge,’  said 
the  revolutionists,  *  but  to  his  ministers — to 
Metternich.’ 

“  When  Ferdinand  drove  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage,  without  an  escort,  through  the  streets 
of  Vienna  when  in  full  revolt,  he  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation.  The  Viennese  had  sur- 
named  him  ‘  the  good.’  They  recall  traits  of 
him  of  a  charming  simplicity.  .  .  .  Another 
time,  in  one  of  his  walks  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Schonbrunn,  he  met  a  coffin  that  was 
being  carried  to  the  grave,  with  nobody  in  at¬ 
tendance.  He  expressed  his  surprise  to  his 
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aide-de-camp.  '  Doubtless,’  rejoined  the  aide- 
de-camp,  *  it  is  some  poor  devil  who  has  nei¬ 
ther  friends  nor  relations.’  *  Ah,  well,’ said 
the  Emperor,  Met  us  walk  behind;’  and  re¬ 
moving  his  hat,  he  accompanied  the  coffin, 
threw  the  first  shovelful  of  earth,  prayed  on 
the  brink  of  the  unknown  grave,  and  then 
went  quietly  home.” 

M.  Tissot  thinks  that  Ferdinand  need 
never  have  abdicated  ;  that  he  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  quitting  his  capital. 
But  it  was  partly,  perhaps,  that  the  very 
friendliness  of  the  relations  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  people  ms^e  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  insupportably  painful  to  him.  There 
were  strange  episodes  in  these  days,  both 
military  and  political.  The  hordes  of 
Croats,  rough  warriors  from  the  border 
states  of  the  empire,  with  a  touch  of 
hereditary  savagery  in  them,  had  brought 
the  worthy  citizens  back  to  an  allegiance 
they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
thrown  off  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  his  em¬ 
pire  was  going  a-begging.  Ferdinand 
absolutely  insisted  on  laying  it  down  ;  his 
brother  Francis-Charles  shrank  from  re¬ 
ceiving  it ;  and  it  was  almost  forced  into 
the  reluctant  hands  of  the  youthful  Fran- 
cis-Joseph.  With  the  domestic  and  rural 
tastes  that  almost  invariably  characterise 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  have  in¬ 
duced  some  of  the  Archdukes  to  with¬ 
draw  into  private  station  and  seek  their 
mates  among  the  daughters  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Francis- Joseph  foresaw  but  too 
clearly  the  trials  and  troubles  he  could 
not  hope  to  escape.  He  consented  to  a 
heavy  personal  sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  his  people  and  the  dynasty.  M.  Tis¬ 
sot  describes  his  checkered  career  in 
phraseology  that  is  both  suggestive  and 
eloquent,  though  it  may  be  rather  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  vein  of  antithesis  and  ex¬ 
aggeration  : — 

"A  formidable  struggle  of  man  against 
Destiny.  One  understands  that  the  glance 
that  this  prince  has  thrown  to  the  bottom  of 
things  has  made  him  resigned,  and  mournfully 
undecided  and  distrustful  of  himself.  He  has 
seen  his  convictions  crumbling  one  after 
the  other,  like  the  stones  which  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  an  ancient  citadel.  He  has  only 
given  way  foot  by  foot ;  and  even  to-day,  if  he 
is  constitutional  in  theory,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  so  in  reality.  He  endures 
his  ministers  as  a  prisoner  endures  his  jailers  ; 
he  too  is  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Constitution. 

“  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many  deceptions, 
of  so  many  sufferings  and  griefs,  Francis-Jo- 
seph,  like  all  natures  efilile,  has  succeeded  in 


preserving  an  unimpaired  gentleness.  Aus¬ 
tria  would  have  been  long  ago  in  full  decline 
had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  character 
and  peculiar  virtues  of  his  dynasty.  The 
Hapsburgs  have  alwa>'s  had  the  art  qf  extricat¬ 
ing  themselves  from  their  difficulties  by  means 
of  a  rare  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  patience  it 
is  impossible  to  exhaust,  yet  without  losing 
sight  of  their  dignity  for  the  moment.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  with  extreme  justice,  of  the 
present  Emperor,  that  he  has  not  been  lowered 
but  elevated  by  bis  misfortunes.  In  fact,  on 
all  the  thrones  that  siTrround  his,  I  see  no 
grander  or  more  sympathetic  figure  than  that 
of  this  king  in  the  torn  mantle,  whose  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  one  political  Calvary.  Perhaps 
there  has  never  been  a  sovereign  that  like  him 
has  carried  the  very  flower  of  his  youth  on  to  the 
steps  of  a  tottering  throne,  who  has  shown  like 
him  on  all  occasions  so  grand  a  power  of  self- 
abnegation,  so  strong  a  sentiment  of  duty,  and 
who  has  so  invariably  sacrificed  his  person  and 
his  interests  to  those  of  his  people.” 

But  what  are  the  interests  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Let  him  consult  the  various  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  subject-states,  and  he 
may  well  conclude  in  despair  that  those 
interests  are  absolutely  irreconcilable. 
The  statesmen  by  whose  advice  he  has 
successively  shaped  the  schemes  of  his 
policy,  have  seldom  or  never  raised 
themselves  above  their  personal  ideas  to 
a  serene  atmosphere  of  impartiality. 
Nor  does  the  course  of  events  or  the 
dignity  with  which  he  resigns  himself  to 
the  inevitable  seem  likely  to  bring  rei>ose 
to  him  in  the  future.  The  opening  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  with  all  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  apprehensions  it  has  excited, 
immeasurably  adds  to  his  embarrass¬ 
ments.  He  dare  hardly  break  away 
from  the  alliance  of  the  three  emperors, 
whether  it  be  formally  or  informally 
ratified.  Yet  in  the  family  relations  of 
the  Czar  with  his  affectionate  old  uncle 
at  Berlin,  the  head  of  the  Hapsburgs  is 
“  left  out  in  the  cold  and  by  each  im¬ 
aginable  triple  understanding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Austria  must  be  imperilled.  Any 
conceivable  decided  course  of  action 
must  involve  Francis- Joseph  personally 
in  the  gravest  responsibility  ;  for  the 
more  brilliant  the  success  of  his  arms, 
the  more  acute  would  be  domestic  dis¬ 
contents,  while  he  would  have  to  bear 
all  the  blame  of  a  national  disaster.  The 
weary  hours  he  passes  in  his  cabinet 
must  be  more  full  of  despondent  anxiety 
than  ever  ;  and  except  when  he  enjoys 
his  well-earned  holidays  in  the  fine  sea¬ 
son,  he  is  one  of  the  most  hard-working 
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men  in  his  broad  dominions.  This  is 
what  M.  Tissot  tells  us  of  his  habits  : — 

**  He  loves  literature,  music,  and  arts.  His 
private  library  is  that  of  a  man  of  study  and  a 
man  of  taste.  In  this  Vienna,  so  hungry  after 
pleasure,  he  leads  the  existence  of  a  conscien* 
tious  functionary.  He  seldom  goes  to  the 
theatre,  much  as  he  adores  the  opera  ;  he  only 
shows  himself  when  he  is  compelled  to  do  so, 
at  files  and  brilliant  assemblies.  At  the  hour 
when  the  Viennese  life  is  beginning,  he  retires 
to  rest ;  and  at  five  o’clock,  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  this  active,  laborious,  vigilant  prince 
is  invariably  up  and  about.  After  his  prayer, 
the  Emperor  breakfasts  on  a  cup  of  eafl-au- 
tail,  placed  on  his  desk  ;  and  while  reading 
his  despatches  and  reports,  he  smokes  one  of 
those  long  ‘  Virginias,’  which  are  the  favorite 
cigars  of  the  Viennese.  At  eleven  they  bring 
him  a  b.asin  of  soup  or  a  glass  of  beer,  and  he 
continues  at  his  work  till  the  dinner-hour, 
when  he  usually  dines  with  his  family.” 

The  Emperor  carries  the  unmistaka¬ 
ble  traces  of  care  on  a  face  that  ought 
naturally  to  be  singularly  cheerful.  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  constitution  would 
have  suffered  far  more,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  enthusiastic  affection  for  the 
chase  and  the  mountains.  There  are 
compensations  in  most  lots.  And  few 
monarchs  are  more  fortunate  in  their 
country-seats.  SchOnbrunn  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  with  their  fresh  green  turf  and 
their  gay  parterres,  their  noble  timber, 
their  gigantic  hedgerows  of  trimmed 
forest-trees,  their  lakes  and  fountains, 
their  groups  of  statuary,  their  pictu¬ 
resque  views  into  the  surrounding  high¬ 
lands — above  all,  with  their  invigorating 
air — are  the  most  enchanting  of  sub¬ 
urban  retreats  for  an  over-wrought  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  city.  But  Ischl,  to  a 
man  of  the  Emperor’s  tastes,  is  simply 
an  earthly  paradise,  so  far  as  health, 
sport,  and  scenery  are  concerned.  The 
green  meadows  lie  locked  in  the  em¬ 
braces  of  the  luxuriant  woods.  The  air 
is  fragrant  with  the  lime-flowers  in  the 
spring  ;  showers  of  snow-white  blossom 
have  fallen  over  the  foliage  of  the  spread¬ 
ing  horse-chestnut  trees ;  the  mighty 
walnuts  extend  their  gnarled  boughs 
over  the  grey  shingle  roof  and  weather- 
stained  timbers  of  the  great,  rambling, 
home-like  farmhouses  ;  while  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  clothed  in  magnificent  pine- 
forests,  where  the  pine-stems  attain  to 
gigantic  girth  and  have  shot  up  like 
cathedral  columns  without  throwing  out 
a  side-bough.  The  lower  slopes  of  these 
forests  are  mirrored  in  the  hill-locked 


lakes  ;  the  swift  trout-streams  of  emer¬ 
ald-green  come  rushing  down  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valleys  ;  each  of  the  rock- 
schuchts  and  side-dells  has  its  own  mur¬ 
muring  rivulet — each  cottage  its  limpid 
spring  at  the  door.  There  are  saw-mills 
and  corn-mills  such  as  Ruysdael  loved 
to  paint,  in  glades  overshadow'ed  by  the 
cool  deep  verdure  that  Hobbema  de¬ 
lighted  in.  At  Ischl,  the  “  deer-forests” 
are  forests  literally,  and  they  are  swarm¬ 
ing  with  the  red  deer  and  the  roe,  within 
a  short  walk  of  the  imperial  chateau. 
Sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Traun — so 
dear  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy — and  almost 
within  earshot  of  the  lively  promenades 
in  the  bathing  season,  we  have  seen  a 
magnificent  stag  go  by  within  a  stone’s 
throw,  w'ith  some  couples  of  the  imperial 
beagles  at  his  heels.  And  we  have  met 
the  Emperor,  in  these  woods,  as  M.  Tis¬ 
sot  describes  him,  strolling  alone  in  his 
green-trimmed  grey  shooting-tunic.  You 
feel,  when  at  Ischl,  that  it  is  almost 
worth  while  being  lord  of  the  dual  king¬ 
dom,  to  be  able  to  relax  from  the  cares 
of  state  in  a  retreat  so  delightful. 

The  imperial  marriage  was  a  marriage 
of  affection.  M.  Tissot  relates  the  ro¬ 
mantic  circumstances  in  which  Francis- 
Joseph  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
bride. 

”  He  married  a  princess  who  was  almost  a 
shepherdess.  She  lived  in  the  mountains  with 
her  sisters  and  an  old  bomkomme  of  a  father,  a 
kind  of  country  gentleman,  who  dressed  him¬ 
self  in  coarse  cloth,  and  his  daughters  in  wool. 
She  had  not  been  brought  up  for  the  throne, 
and  it  was  one  of  her  sisters  that  they  destined 
for  the  youthful  Emperor.  Francis-joseph  ar¬ 
rived  one  evening  in  hunting-dress  at  his  fu¬ 
ture  father's-in-law,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Traun.  As  he  was  chatting  before  the 
bouse  with  the  four  young  girls — who  are 
since  become,  one  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
another  the  Princess  of  llfiurm  and  Taxis,  a 
third  the  Countess  of  Trani,  and  the  fourth 
the  Duchess  d’Alent^on— of  a  sudden  he  saw 
detach  itself  on  the  skirts  of  a  neighboring 
wood  that  the  setting  sun  was  streaking  in  red 
and  yellow  like  the  stained  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  church,  the  admirable  form  of  a 
young  girl  all  in  white,  followed  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  dog.  The  sun  set  her  dress  a-sparkling 
in  a  thousand  points  of  light,  and  she  came 
forward  in  the  halo  of  an  apparition,  her  mag¬ 
nificent  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders.  It 
was  the  Princess  Elizabeth  :  at  sight  of  her, 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor  felt  itself  fixed. 
Some  days  afterwards,  at  a  ball  at  Ischl,  he 
passed  almost  all  the  evening  in  dancing  with 
the  lady  he  called  ‘  the  fairy  of  the  forest ;’ 
and  so  he  marked  his  preference  publicly.” 
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It  would  be  impossible  fairly  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  position  of  the  Emperor  or  the 
policy  of  the  empire  without  taking  note 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  of 
the  social  prestige  they  continue  to  enjoy. 
The  revolution  of  1848,  w'ith  the  new 
constitutional  arrangements,  have  eman¬ 
cipated  the  bourgeoisie  from  many  of 
their  disabilities.  Not  a  few  of  the  no¬ 
bles,  as  we  said,  have  been  ruined,  or  at 
all  events  crippled.  But  from  the  great 
princely  houses  downwards,  some  of 
whom  until  days  comparatively  recent 
exercised  the  right  of  life  and  death  in 
their  territories,  they  still  assert  much  of 
their  former  ascendancy.  When  they 
can  afford  it,  they  mount  their  establish¬ 
ments  on  a  scale  of  magnificent  luxury. 
As  peers  of  the  Emperor  and  nobles  of 
the  empire,  they  attend  all  the  Court  fes¬ 
tivities  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
residing  in  their  country  schlosses,  they 
are  little  kings  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Employing  whole  hosts  of  laborers  and 
shepherds,  they  exploitent  themselves 
their  minerals  and  forests.  Then  their 
salons  in  the  city  are  the  most  exclusive 
in  Europe,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
intermarrying  with  the  rich  roturiers  and 
new  -  made  millionaires.  Consequently 
they  continue  to  be  divided  by  impassa¬ 
ble  barriers  from  the  wealthy  commer¬ 
cial  class,  in  place  of  blending  into  it  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations,  as  with 
us.  Consequently,  too,  the  commercial 
classes  in  Austria  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
social  and  political  consideration  as  in 
the  West  of  Europe,  while  relatively  they 
are  far  less  numerous.  It  is  but  lately 
that  a  free  course  has  been  cleared  for 
them,  and  the  antecedents  of  not  a  few 
of  their  most  conspicuous  members  will 
scarcely  bear  investigation. 

The  wealth  and  business  that  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  are 
no  doubt  gratifying  proofs  6f  religious 
toleration.  Still  it  is  significant,  that  in 
a  capital  which  beyond  any  other  is  the 
city  of  castes,  there  were  only  255  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  250  Jews,  at  the  school  of 
commerce  when  M.  Tissot  visited  it. 
No  doubt  we  shall  see  extraordinary 
changes  as  the  nobles  are  impoverished 
and  the  traders  are  enriched  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  we  must  take  the  situation  as 
we  find  it. 

One  word  before  we  have  done,  as  to 
that  growing  weight  of  the  press,  which 


begins  to  temper  the  power  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  ministers,  and  the  predom¬ 
inating  influence  of  the  nobles.  M.  Tis¬ 
sot,  according  to  his  invariable  habit, 
devotes  to  it  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  chapter.  Before  1848,  but  a  single 
journal  appeared  in  Vienna,  and  that 
was  the  ‘  Official  Gazette.’  “  Ah  !  we 
were  very  stupid  then,”  an  old  Viennese 
remarked  to  M.  Tissot;  “but  we  were 
very  happy.”  Now  there  is  an  infinity 
of  journals,  of  all  kinds  and  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  The  Viennese  has 
become  as  dependent  on  his  newspaper 
as  on  his  pipe  and  his  glass  of  beer  ;  and 
when  great  events  are  stirring,  the  offices 
in  the  journalistic  quarter  are  beset. 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  newspapers 
were  established  in  a  single  year.  Then 
came  a  l^ef  regime  of  sharp  repression, 
to  be  followed  by  an  extremely  liberal 
reaction.  M.  Zang,  the  director  of  the 
‘  Presse,’  originally  a  baker  in  Paris, 
and  celebrated  for  his  Viennese  bread, 
“  saw  his  cabinet  besieged  by  personages 
who  humbly  solicited  the  honor  of  pass¬ 
ing  into  his  portfolio  the  contents  of 
their  own.”  The  ‘  Neue  Freie  Presse  ’ 
had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  Herr  Zan^  and  Herr  Etienne,  who 
w’as  one  of  his  leading  contributors. 
Herr  Etienne  launched  out  w’ith  English 
enterprise,  and  obtained  from  the  first  a 
brilliant  success.  He  went  strongly 
against  the  French  in  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  War ;  but  M.  Tissot  scouts  the 
idea  of  his  having  been  bribed,  at  a  time 
when  half  the  Viennese  press  was  in 
Prussian  pay,  while  the  refuse  was  being 
liberally  subsidised  by  the  French  Em¬ 
pire.  “  I  believe  it  more  likely  that  it 
was  M.  Etienne  who  might  have  offered, 
had  it  been  needful,  a  million  of  thalers 
to  M.  Bismarck  that  he  might  push  on 
to  Sedan.”  The’  Presse  ’  is  moderately 
liberal  ;  the  ‘  Neue  Presse  ’  rather  more 
radical.  “It  is  a  journal  written  by 
men  of  passion.  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  abounds  in  it,  serious  and  to  the 
point.  Its  literary  feuilletons  have  real 
merit.”  The  ‘  Fremdenblatt,’  which  is 
the  most  lucrative  of  all,  passes  for  be¬ 
ing  an  organ  of  the  Government  ;  while 
the  ‘  Politische  Correspondenz,  ’  which  is 
avowedly  official,  is  inspired  from  Berlin 
by  a  certain  M.  Schneider,  the  private 
reader  of  the  Emperor  William,  who 
supplies  it  with  confidential  intelligence 
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from  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
leading  journals  publish  two  editions  in 
the  day.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Tissot, 
they  are  thoroughly  independent  ;  and 
the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the 
press  in  general  are  frank  and  honorable. 
T'he  press  representatives  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  Herr  Hoffman,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  receives  them  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  opinion,  and  communicates 
what  information  he  is  at  liberty  to  im¬ 
part.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  hopeful 
sign  of  the  political  vitality  of  the  empire 
than  the  talent  and  the  honorable  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  leading  organs  of  opin¬ 


ion.  What  Austria  needs  and  desires 
above  all  things  is  the  peace  which  would 
assure  her  prosperity — which  would  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  persevere  in  a  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  give  her  leisure  to  arrange 
her  internal  affairs.  To  us  in  England 
it  may  seem  clear  that  a  more  decided 
attitude  would  be  best  calculated  to  spare 
her  the  struggle  or  the  calamities  she 
shrinks  from  ;  but  even  if  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  her  for  short-sighted 
vacillation,  we  are  bound  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  extenuating  circumstances. — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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Among  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
last  paper  there  are  one  or  two  which, 
on  the  principle  of  reculer  pour  tnieux 
sauter,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  further.  I  shall  first  deal  with  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  earth,  on 
which  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
the  sequel. 

In  the  first  place  we  know  that  we 
have  sixty-four  so-called  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  ;  and  altogether  separating  our¬ 
selves  from  the  physical  foundation,  we 
know  that  some  of  them,  under  terres¬ 
trial  conditions,  are  solids,  some  of  them 
are  liquids,  and  some  of  them  are  gases. 

I  say  terrestrial  conditions,  because  there 
is  nothing  absolute  about  these  states  ; 
they  depend  merely  upon  pressure  and 
temperature,  which  may  vary  from  world 
to  world.  One  of  the  experimental  re¬ 
sults  obtained  last  year,  and  which  will 
make  it  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
science,  was  to  solidify  hydrogen  and 
make  it  hail  and  crackle  on  the  floor  of 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  glorious  work 
was  done.  I  have  next  to  point  out  with 
regard  to  the  chemical  behavior  of  these 
elements  that  they  are  divided  into  two 
great  groups  ;  some  of  them,  those  like 
iron,  gold,  and  silver,  are  called  metals  ; 


and  others,  such  as  carbon,  oxygen,  sul¬ 
phur  and  so  forth,  are  called  metalloids. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  of  the 
very  small  number  of  gases,  two  of  them 
exist  mechanically  mixed  in  the  air,  and 
two  also  exist  chemically  combined  in 
water,  one  gas,  oxygen,  being  common 
to  both.  So  that  before  reaching,  as  it 
were,  the  earth’s  crust  at  all,  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  majority  of  the  so- 
called  “  permanent  gases”  which  are 
known  to  chemists. 

We  may  also  conveniently,  if  artifi¬ 
cially,  divide  the  metals  into  two  classes 
— I  do  not  mean  to  say  very  sharp  classes  ; 
namely,  those  which  form  stable  com¬ 
pounds  with  one  of  the  gases — oxygen, 
and  those  again  which  do  not  form  such 
stable  compounds.  Some  may  ask,  what 
do  I  mean  by  forming  stable  compounds 
with  oxygen  ?  I  will  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  another.  Why  do  we  have  our 
coins  made  of  gold  and  silver  ?  .Because 
gold  and  silver  are  unaltered  by  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  or  rather  by  the  oxygen,  one 
of  the  component  gases  of  that  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  we  were  to  leave  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  air,  they  would  not  come  to 
any  harm,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  not 
rust  to  any  great  extent  ;  but  if  we  take 
some  of  the  finest  steel  or  the  finest  iron 
and  thus  expose  it,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  rust.  This  rust  simply  means  that 
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the  oxygen  in  the  air  has  attacked  the 
iron  and  combined  with  it,  although  it 
does  not  attack  or  combine  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  hence  it  is  that  those 
metals  are  chosen  for  our  coins.  There 
are  some  metals  then,  like  iron,  which 
are  more  readily  acted  upon  by  oxygen  ; 
and  others,  such  as  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  less  rapidly  acted  upon  by 
oxygen.  To  render  this  more  clear  we 
can  put  some  potassium  into  water  ;  we 
find  that  potassium  is  so  eager  to  get  hold 
of  oxygen  that  we  instantly  get  an  ap¬ 
parent  combustion,  with  light  and  heat. 
The  heat  developed  by  the  combination 
of  the  potassium  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  is  strong  enough  to  drive  the  po¬ 
tassium  into  incandescent  vapor.  Po¬ 
tassium  therefore  is  an  instance  of  a 
metal  which  forms  a  stable  compound 
with  oxygen,  that  is  to  say,  a  metal 
which  has  a  great  affinity  for,  or  a  great 
desire  to  get  at,  oxygen,  however  and 
whenever  it  can,  and  gold  and  silver  are 
just  the  opposite. 

I  will  also  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
this  curious  fact,  that  although  we  have 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  mechanically  mixed 
in  our  air,  and  although  we  have  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  chemically  combined  in 
our  water,  yet  there  is  no  free  hydrogen 
present  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere  ;  and 
again,  that  there  are  no  pure  metals  that 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  earth  which 
at  all  approach  pK)tassium  in  this  very 
strong  desire  to  get  at  oxygen.  No 
doubt  you  will  see  the  reason  of  that  at 
once,  namely,  that  in  the  rocks  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  metals 
which  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  it 
some  time  or  other. 

Such  compounds  as  the  oxides  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  are  called  binary 
compounds,  because  they  are  made  up  of 
two  different  substances  ;  in  the  case  of 
oxide  of  iron,  or  ferric  oxide,  as  it  is 
now  called,  for  instance,  we  have  a  com¬ 
bination  of  iron  and  oxygen.  As  a  rule 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  chemical 
substances  the  simpler  are  they.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  earth  might 
be  so  hot  that  all  the  compound  bodies 
in  it  would  be  driven  into  vapor  first, 
and  split  up  into  their  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  or  dissociated  afterwards.  I  have 
said  as  a  role,  because  some  compounds 
require  high  temperatures  for  their  for¬ 


mation,  as  there  is  molecular  work  to 
be  done  before  the  chemical  change 
called  combination  can  take  place  ;  and 
here  we  have  a  very  distinct  proof,  on 
chemical  grounds,  that  the  earth  must 
once  have  been  much  hotter  than  it  is 
now. 

These  are  the  very  few  chemical  facts 
the  bearings  of  which  will  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  chemistry 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  It  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that  with  regard  to  a 
large  number  of  these  bodies  their  chem¬ 
istry  is  the  only  subject  on  which  a 
large  number  of  facts  have  at  present 
been  accumulated. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  facts, 
geology,  as  I  said  before,  reveals  to  us 
the  past  actions  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
and  I  may  sum  up  those  actions  almost 
in  one  word.  The  historj'  of  our  planet 
up  to  the  present  moment  has  been  the 
history  of  a  cooling  world,  a  world 
which,  as  it  has  got  colder,  has  passed 
from  the  state  of  vapor  first  into  a  liquid 
and  then  into  a  splid  form.  Owing  to 
the  contraction  of  ail  bodies  as  they  get 
colder  (the  change  from  steam  to  water 
will  be  a  familiar  example),  our  planet  as 
it  has  got  cooler  has  got  smaller. 

You  will  find  that  that  somewhat  long 
definition  will  carry  a  great  deal  with  it 
when  examined  minutely.  The  earth 
may  have  been  as  hot  as  you  choose  to 
imagine  it  to  have  been,  for  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  fear  that  your  imagination  will  carry 
you  beyond  the  fact  in  this  case — we  do 
not  know  how  hot.  But  with  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  globe  which  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  getting  colder — we  do  not  know 
for  how  long,  and  we  do  not  know  at 
what  rate — geologists  account  for  most 
of  the  phenomena  with  which  their  sci¬ 
ence  brings  them  more  especially  into 
contact. 

There  is  much  of  course  connected 
w'ith  this  cooling  of  an  originally  vapor¬ 
ous  globe  about  which  we  shall  never 
know.  It  is  even  still  a  moot  point 
whether  the  solidification  began  at  the 
centre  in  consequence  of  high  pressure, 
or  at  the  circumference  by  virtue  of  the 
reduced  temperature  there,  or  at  both 
together.  But,  however  this  may  have 
been — and  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
point  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
present  condition  of  the  sun — we  may 
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remark  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
earth  cooled  from  the  exterior,  one 
school  of  geologists  account  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  present  mountain  chains, 
by  supposing  that  the  various  pieces  of 
crust,  so  to  speak,  after  they  began  to 
consolidate,  slowly  fell  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  cooling  and  therefore  les¬ 
sening  of  the  volume  of  the  interior 
liquid.  It  is  thus  to  what  geologists 
call  “  tangential  pressure”  that  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  mountain  chains  may  be  due  ; 
for  it  is,  I  believe,  now  a  heresy  to  sup¬ 
pose,  as  once  was  supposed,  that  a  moun¬ 
tain  is  a  mountain  because  it  has  been 
pushed  up.  A  mountain  is  an  elevation 
due  to  the  depression  of  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas  by  the  earth’s  contraction,  and 
the  various  folds  of  strata  are  thus  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  very  satisfactory  mtnner. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  contraction  with  reference 
to  another  matter  touched  upKjn  in  the 
last  paper. 

Those  among  us  who  have  seen  a 
smith  at  work  in  his  smithy — and  who 
has  not  ? — making  the  iron  glow  again 
by  his  hard  blows,  will  understand  that 
with  all  this  enormous  crushing  and 
rushing  towards  the  centre,  so  to  speak, 
the  various  rocks  of  which  the  earth’s 
surface  is  composed  would  get  at  all 
events  very  hot ;  so  that  in  that  way  the 
interior  heat  of  the  earth  which  has  been 
referred  to  before,  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  of  volcanoes,  would  be 
at  once  explained,  either  in  part  or  en¬ 
tirely.  The  eruptions  from  the  craters 
of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  or  of  Hecla,  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  modern  geologist  that  there 
has  been  an  enormous  temperature  pro¬ 
duced  somehow — possibly  by  this  me¬ 
chanical  action — and  that  water  has  been 
present,  which  by  the  thus  increased 
temperature  has  been  driven  into  steam. 
So  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  natural 
steam-engine  at  work  which  is  driven  by 
the  impact  and  downrush  of  water  upon 
the  rock,  rendered  hot  by  friction,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  iron  in  the  black¬ 
smith’s  forge  is  rendered  hotter  by  ham¬ 
mering. 

We  see  then  that  the  great  variations 
from  a  true  spherical  surface  brought 
home  to  us  on  our  planet  by  high  moun¬ 
tains  and  abyssal  depths  in  the  ocean, 
have  had  their  origin  when  the  surface 
temperature  was  very  much  higher  than 


it  is  now  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
voyage  of  the  Challenger  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  greatest  depressions  in 
the  ocean  lie  near  elevated  land  areas, 
as  if  one  compensated  the  other.  The 
greatest  ocean  depth  certainly  observed 
is  five  miles  and  a  quarter.  'This,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  height  of  the 
Himalayas,  Andes  and  Alps,  will  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  true  roughness  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  same  cause 
has  been  at  work  in  deforming  our  little 
w’orld  as  a  whole. 

Our  planet  jndeed  is  not  a  true  globe, 
because  of  its  former  plastic  condition 
before  the  formation  and  cooling  of  the 
surface.  When  the  globe  was  soft  it 
was  more  or  less  yielding,  and  then  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  tended  to  drive  off,  as  it  were,  the 
matter  in  the  equatorial  regions  ;  so  that 
the  distance  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  between  the  two  surfaces  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  p>oles  of  rota¬ 
tion,  or  those  parts  of  the  earth  which 
the  imaginary  axis  comes .  through,  is 
rather  greater  than  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  where  the  axis  comes  to 
the  surface.  *  The  reason  of  that  fact, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  so,  has  been 
beautifully  established  by  several  experi¬ 
ments. 

That  the  earth  was  once  hotter  than  it 
is  now  is  therefore  proved,  both  by  the 
irregularities  of  its  surface,  and  by  its 
shape  as  a  whole.  We  must  not  imag¬ 
ine,  however,  that  there  has  been  but 
one  change.  'Fhe  minor  irregularities 
are  all  gradually  changing  by  inner  ener¬ 
gies  and  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and 
it  may  be  that  even  the  largest  ones  are 
young,  compared  with  the  age  of  the 
planet's  surface.  Nor  does  the  change 
end  here  ;  the  equatorial  protuberance 
itself  may  but  after  all  mark  a  point  in  a 
great  cycle  of  change,  which  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  earth  to  votate  now  about  one 
axis  and  now  about  another.  Math¬ 
ematicians  consider  it  highly  probable 
that  the  axis  of  the  earth  may  have  been 
in  ancient  times  very  differently  situated 
to  what  it  is  at  present,  and,  indeed, 
that  ”  it  might  have  gradually  shifted 
through  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  more  degrees, 
without  at  any  time  any  perceptible  sud¬ 
den  disturbance  of  either  land  or  wa- 
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ter.”*  Thus  it  appears  that  nature 
prevents  catastrophes  by  the  very  huge¬ 
ness  of  the  scale  on  which  she  works. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  various 
beautiful  facts  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  regard  to  the  long-enduring 
sequences  of  change,  and  even  of  forms 
of  life,  upon  our  planet,  and  the  exqui¬ 
site  order  which  has  everywhere  reigned, 
as  now  one  large  class  of  rocks,  or  ani¬ 
mals  or  of  plants  has  given  rise  to  an¬ 
other  equally  large,  and  if  anything,  a 
more  beautiful  class  which  has  followed 
it.  All  these  things  I  take  for  granted 
that  you  know,  and  I  only  just  refer  to 
them  now  in  closing  what  I  have  to  say 
with  regard  to  geology,  to  point  out  that 
whether  we  study  the  succession  of  earth 
changes  or  of  life  changes,  time,  to  be 
reckoned  by  tens  of  millions  of  years,  is 
required  to  account  for  them,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  uniformity  of  nature's 
actions  has  been  rudely  interfered  with. 
The  more  our  knowledge  of  the  won¬ 
drous  works  with  which  we  are  surround¬ 
ed  is  increased,  the  less  likely  do  we  find 
it  that  any  such  interference  is  possible, 
and  the  more  do  our  units  of  time  and 
space  sink  into  nothingness. 

If,  then,  we  must  be  so  lavish  of  our 
puny  time  in  trying  to  imagine  the  period 
since  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  been 
solid,  how  many  countless  ages  must 
have  elapsed  since  that  surface  first  be¬ 
gan  to  consolidate  and  to  separate  out, 
as  it  were,  its  compounds  from  the 
vaporous  elemental  globe ! 

In  this  particular,  however,  the  earth’s 
place  in  nature  will  never  be  known  ;  the 
animal  and  vegetable  conditions  of  dis¬ 
tant  worlds  are  just  those  conditions 
about  which  we  know  least  at  present, 
and  about  which  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  we  shall  ever  know  anything  certain 
at  all. 

The  condensed  statement  which  I 
have  now  given  relating  to  the  chemistry 
and  geology  of  the  earth,  enables  me  to 
return  to  some  of  the  items  in  my  inven¬ 
tory,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  earth  which  we  shall  subse¬ 
quently  use  as  standards  of  comparison, 
with  a  view  of  expanding  them  some¬ 
what  in  the  light  of  modern  earth  studies 
before  we  proceed  further. 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  “  Nature,”  vol.  xiv.  p, 
431- 


The  earth  is  round.  It  is  not  a  frag¬ 
ment.  The  former  high  temperature  to 
which  both  its  chemistry  and  geology,  as 
we  have  seen,  point,  indicates  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  this  figure  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  in¬ 
candescent  vapors  under  the  influence  of 
gravity.  The  earth  is  of  a  certain  diam¬ 
eter  which  we  know,  and  therefore  we 
can  compare  the  earth  with  all  the  other 
bodies  in  the  universe  which  we  can 
measure,  so  far  as  visible  diameter  is 
concerned  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  its 
much  larger  diameter  in  past  times,  and 
the  difficulty  in  all  cases  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  atmosphere  from  surface  in  certain 
stages  of  a  planet’s  life.  The  physics 
of  the  globe  show  us  that  now  there  are 
parts  of  it  liquid  and  parts  gaseous  at 
the  present  moment,  the  liquid  and  the 
gaseous  condition  depending  upon  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure.  'This  could  not 
have  been  the  case  in  past  times  if  the 
earth  has  been  hotter' in  past  times,  and 
it  need  not  be  the  case  in  the  future, 
supposing  that  the  earth  shall  be  colder 
in  future  times. 

Then  geologically  the  story  seems  to 
run  in  this  way  :  that  there  w'as  a  time 
when  the  earth  was  larger  than  it  is  now  ; 
that  it  was  very  much  hotter,  and  that 
in  getting  colder  it  has  got  smaller  ;  that 
in  getting  smaller  and  getting  colder  not 
only  a  surface  has  formed  such  as  we 
see  it  now,  but  the  atmosphere  has  be¬ 
come  simpler  and  much  reduced  in  vol¬ 
ume.  In  short,  in  past  times,  though 
the  mass  of  the  earth  cannot  have  varied 
to  any  great  extent  (the  fall  of  meteorites 
must  have  increased  it  somewhat),  its 
apparent  dimensions  may  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  gradual  reduction. 

Similarly  the  terrestrial  poles  may 
have  changed  their  places,  as  we  saw  the 
magnetic  poles  changing  their  places  in 
the  last  paper  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters  may  have 
also  changed  as  the  new  protuberance 
was  gradually  formed  out  of  less  plastic 
material. 

We  must  not  forget,  then,  that  in  all 
these  data  the  various  comparisons  we 
shall  make  with  the  sister  planets  refer 
only  to  a  point  of  time.  Nature  never 
rests  —  moulding,  perfecting,  changing 
are  ever  going  on,  not  only  in  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  her  realms,  but  in  even 
the  masses  of  matter  such  as  our  own 
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earth,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as 
a  finished  product. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  present  regard¬ 
ing  our  own  earth.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  various  bodies  external  to 
our  planet ;  to  take,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  a  hasty  survey  of  the  host 
of  heaven,  or  rather  to  dwell  on  typical 
specimens,  so  to  speak,  carefully  select¬ 
ed  from  among  them. 

Hereof  course  our  methods  of  inquiry 
are  totally  different.  Here  experiment 
is  impossible.  The  crucible,  the  balance 
fail  us  ;  we  are  driven  from  experiment 
to  observation. 

But  still  it  is  experiment  which  per¬ 
mits  the  observer  to  read  the  riddle  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  the  moment  we  leave  the 
telescope  and  employ  that  instrument  by 
the  aid  of  which  above  all  others  our  re¬ 
cent  knowledge  has  been  obtained — I 
refer  to  the  spectroscope. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  the  information  which  the  spec¬ 
troscope  has  enabled  us  to  harvest  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  orders  of  celestial 
bodies,  the  Earth's  Place  in  Nature  must 
for  ever  have  remauned  like  a  land  of 
dreams  and  fancies,  of  hopes  never  to  be 
realised,  of  theories  never  to  be  brought 
to  the  test.  The  history  of  our  planet 
would  have  been  a  fragment,  its  future  a 
ground  untrodden  by  the  scientific  in¬ 
quirer.  The  new  impulse  to  study  the 
little  ball  on  which  our  lives  are  lived, 
and  the  firm  vantage  ground  which  we 
now  possess,  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that,  while  not  many  years  ago  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  condition  of  matter  exterior 
to  our  earth  were  but  guesswork,  we  are 
now  as  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of 
distant  worlds  as  we  are  with  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  our  own  a  few  miles  below  the 
surface.  We  know  that  the  elements  we 
are  familiar  with  here  are  represented 
there. 

In  fact,  we  know  that  the  whole  cos¬ 
mos,  so  far  as  science  has  anything  to 
say  to  the  vast  problem  which  it  sets  be¬ 
fore  us,  consists  of  matter,  common  in 
its  nature,  floating  in  a  vast  ocean  of 
ether,  that  is,  of  a  medium  finer,  so  to 
speak,  in  its  texture  than  matter,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  differing  from  the  most  attenuated 
matter  that  we  know  of.  And  the  vis¬ 
ibility  of  the  cosmos,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  sciences  of  experiment  and  obser- 
New  Sekiei.— Vol.  XXVIII.,  No  i 


vation,  by  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  bodies  exterior  to  it 
has  been  accumulated,  depends  upon 
this  :  tht  function  of  matter  in  all  its 
forms  is  to  vibrate^  and  the  function  of 
the  ether  is  to  pulsate  with  these  vibrations^ 
communicating  them  to  us  in  the  process. 

Now  I  have  not  written  this  merely 
because  it  is  the  root  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  as  it  is,  but  because  we  can  now,  in 
these  later  days,  pick  out  these  vibra¬ 
tions  coming  to  us  from  every  star,  and 
by  studying  them  find  out  the  kind  of 
matter  that  has  given  them  birth. 

This  is  a  statement  so  important  that 
I  feel  I  must  prove  it  before  I  go  fur¬ 
ther,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to 
wander  somewhat  from  my  subject. 

Before  I  have  finished  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  conceded  that  although  I  have  to  deal 
with  the  largest  masses  in  creation,  I  was 
quite  right  to  begin  with  the  smallest. 

These  smallest  particles  of  matter, 
with  the  motions  of  which  modem  sci¬ 
ence  enables  us  to  become  familiar,  are 
termed  molecules,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
motions  of  these,  as  I  have  said,  and 
not  to  the  motions  of  large  masses,  that 
we  have  any  contact  with  the  world  ex¬ 
ternal,  not  only  to  our  planet,  but  to 
each  of  us  individually,  so  far  at  all 
events  as  the  eye  is  concerned. 

The  work  then  to  which  I  have  now 
to  call  your  attention  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  motion  of  molecules.  Now, 
what  is  a  molecule  ?  I  have  never  been 
to  Aberdeen,  but  I  believe  there  are 
there  enormous  quarries  of  granite,  and 
I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  streets 
of  London  are  paved  with  granite,  and 
the  ultimate  fate  of  this  granite  is,  that 
it  is  carted  away  as  road  dust — fine  road 
dust.  We  have  no  molecules  there  in  the 
physical  sense.  We  may  take  the  whole 
ocean  and  divide  it  into  drops  of  water, 
but  we  have  not  there  molecules  in  the 
physical  sense.  In  fact,  in  both  cases 
we  want  something  very  much  finer — 
something  approaching,  although  we 
won’t  quarrel  about  names — to  the  atoms 
existing  in  a  drop  of  water,  about  which 
Sir  William  Thomson  has  made  some 
calculations.  It  results  from  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  suggestive  methods  of  reasoning 
that  if  by  any  possible  means  that  you 
could  devise,  you  magnified  a  drop  of 
water  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  then 
the  finest  constituents  of  that  drop  of 
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water  would  then  be  found  to  be  in  sires  or  even  when  light  falls  upon  them,  are 
varying  between  fine  shot  and  cricket  invisible  when  they  are  cold  and  have 
balls.  If  you,  with  your  mind’s  eye,  no  light  to  reflect, 
will  magnify  the  drop  of  water,  or  the  We  find,  in  short,  that  the  visibility  of 
smallest  piece  of  granite  dust  which  you  everything  depends  upon  the  motions  of 
can  imagine  in  that  way,  and  then  take  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  built  up. 
the  ultimate  particles  of  it,  you  will  then  The  visibility  of  a  gas,  for  instance,  agi- 
see  something  like  what  the  physicist  re-  tated  by  an  electric  current,  depends 
gards  as  a  compound  molecule  :  for  even  up>on  the  rapid  motion  of  the  molecules, 
in  the  state  of  fineness  to  which  the  wa-  We  do  not  see  the  gas  when  I  do  not 
(ter  has  been  brought, each  molecule  is  a  cause  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  corn- 
chemical  compound  of  oxygen  and  hy-  posed  to  enter  into  rapid  motion  or 
drogen.  vibration,  because  the  light  that  a  gas  re- 

Steam  furnishes  a  familiar  example  of  fleets  is  not  such  that  the  eye  can  pick 
a  still  coarser  molecular  state  ;  the  up.  Such  bodies  we  call  transparent, 
steam-engine  depends  for  its  action  upon  Visibility  thus  depends  upon  the  motions 
the  fact  that  by  heat  we  can  drive  water  of  molecules.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
into  vapor  which  we  call  steam.  Now,  I  have  strongly  to  insist.  We  find  fur- 
until  we  get  matter  into  a  finer  molecu-  ther,  that  when  we  get  matter  in  such  a 
lar  state  than  is  represented  by,  let  us  finely  divided  condition  the  visibility  not 
say,  the  vapor  of  water  in  Watt’s  engine,  only  enables  us  to  see  where  the  mole- 
the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  tell  us  cules  are,  but  what  they  are.  The 
little  or  nothing  when  we  question  them  vibrations  of  these  molecules  are  inde- 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope  about  their  pendent  of  temperature,  and  independent 
chemical  nature.  They  only  tell  us  that  a'en,  1  think,  of  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gas- 
we  have  not  got  matter  into  its  finest  eous  states,  provided  always  that  the 
state.  molecular  state  is  not  disturbed. 

But  when  instead  of  boiling  water.  By  using  the  electric  lamp,  and  expos- 
which  we  can  do  with  a  very  low  tern-  ing  calcium,  lithium,  sodium,  &c.,  to  a 
perature — no  one  ever  saw  water  red-hot  high  temperature,  we  can  get  these 
for  this  reason — ^we  use  a  high  one  and  vibrations,  writing  their  record  as  sp)ec- 
boil  something  else  which  will  only  boil  trum  lines  upon  a  screen.  These  lines 
under  such  conditions,  we  can  produce  are  due  to  the  motions  or  vibrations  of 
vajx)rs  of  excessive  fineness  of  structure,  the  ether  producing  what  we  call  light. 
We  can  thus  obtain  the  vapor  of  iron  which  light  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
or  any  other  metal  ;  and  then  we  find  fine  slit,  afterwards  it  i«  sorted  out  by 
not  only  that  the  higher  temperature  now  the  refractive  power  of  the  prisms.  We 
employed  has  given  us  a  finer  molecular  not  only  know  that  we  are  beholding  re¬ 
state,  but  that  the  phenomena  observed  suits  caused  by  molecules  very  rapidly 
are  very  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  vibrating,  but  we  can  tell  the  calcium 
somewhat  complex.  from  the  lithium,  or  the  lithium  from 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  phenomena  ob-  the  sodium.  Now  this  is  spectrum  anal- 
served  are  very  beautiful  but  at  the  same  ysis. 

time  very  complex  ?  Because  this  high  Further,  I  may  add  that  these  mole- 
temperature  has  not  only  brought  about  cules,  when  they  are  not  vibrating  with 
this  very  fine  molecular  state  with  which  very  great  rapidity,  are  yet  prepared  to 
•  we  are  now  dealing,  but  it  has  caused  do  so  if  they  can  get  supplied  with  en- 

the  molecules  thus  liberated  from  their  ergy  ;  and  they  can  get  this  without  the 
state  of  durance  in  the  solid  or  liquid  direct  application  of  heat  if  a  very  bril- 
states  to  shake,  quiver,  or  vibrate  after  liant  light  is  made  to  pass  among  them, 
their  own  manner,  and  in  the  intensest  Light  which  would  otherwise  pass  through 
fashion  after  such  liberation.  The  va-  is  stopped,  if  the  vibrations  of  the  mole- 
por  of  iron  gives  us  very  different  im-  cules  agree  with  those  of  the  light,  or  if 
pressions  from  solid  iron  when  it  is  thus  the  molecules  can  select  any  vibrations 
made  to  glow  :  change  the  state  you  concordant  with  their  own.  So  that  we 
change  the  phenomena.  have  not  only  an  opportunity  of  telling 

Not  only  so,  but  the  same  molecules  what  molecules  we  are  dealing  with, 
that  glow  and  shiver  when  they  are  hot  when  they  are  rapidly  vibrating  in  con- 
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sequence  of  being  directly  heated  or  elec¬ 
trically  excited,  but  we  can  tell  what 
th?y  are  when  they  are  almost  at  rest, 
provided  we  can  observe  what  kind  of 
light  they  are  competent  to  absorb. 

In  the  use  we  can  make  of  the  lumin¬ 
osity  of  bodies,  therefore,  we  are  not 
limited  to  grasping  merely  the  various 
facts  touching  the  existence,  form,  and 
size  of  communities  of  molecules,  but 
the  vibrations  are  so  subtle  that  their 
chemical  and  physical  constitutions  are 
also  more  or  less  revealed  to  us  if  we 
analyze  the  very  light  which  builds  up 
the  form  to  our  eyes,  provided  always 
that  the  individuality  of  each  molecule 
is  allowed  to  come  into  play.  In  a 
word,  by  means  of  the  eye  we  grasp  light 
without  analysing  it  ;  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope  we  can  actually  perform 
such  analysis. 

Recent  researches  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  that,  when  we  talk  about 
the  vaix>rous  state  of  matter,  represented 
let  us  say  by  steam  or  the  vapor  of  iron, 
we  are  probably  talking  of  at  least  five 
different  states,  which  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  when  we  use  the  prism.  We  have, 
first,  the  state  that  gives  us  a  spectrum 
consisting  of  bright  lines,  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  already  been  made.  Next, 
we  have  the  spectrum  state  called  the 
'*  channelled  space,"  or  "  fluted"  spec¬ 
trum,  which  represents,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  the  second  order  of  complexity  bf  the 
molecules  of  any  one  substance.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  spectrum  of  carbon  with  the 
spectrum  of  iron  at  the  highest  tempera¬ 
ture  we  usually  employ,  we  gather  from 
this  kind  of  evidence  that  the  molecules 
of  carbon  are  more  complex  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  molecules  of  iron. 

We  can  go  further  with  carbon,  but 
with  our  tiny  temperatures  we  cannot  go 
further  with  the  iron.  I  need  scarcely 
refer  to  the  other  molecular  states  of 
vapor  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention, 
because  when  we  get  them,  although  we 
can  tell  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  vapor, 
we  cannot  tell  which  particular  vapor  is 
in  question.  No  two  substances  which 
give  a  line  spectrum  give  the  same  order 
of  lines  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to 
the  other  ;  in  other  words  the  line  spec¬ 
trum  of  each  chemical  substance  differs 
from  that  given  by  any  other.  TTie 
same  thing  is  true  of  those  which  give  a 
channelled  space  spectrum. 


Here  then  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
new  power  of  investigation  of  which  the 
spectroscope  has  put  us  in  possession  : 
we  can  recognise  each  element  by  its 
spectrum,  whether  that  spectrum  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  laboratory  or  is  given  by 
the  most  distant  star,  proi'uUd  the  element 
exists  both  here  and  there. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  this  knowledge  is  utilised.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  sun  were  built  up  of  gas.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  gas  hydrogen,  we  now  know  that 
.the  sun  would  give  us  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines,  the  position  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  are  perfectly  well  known. 
That  question  has  been  put  to  the  sun. 
The  sun  does  not  give  us  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  at  all.  Suppiosing  the  sun 
were  a  solid  piece  of  ^anite,  let  us  say, 
or  of  wood,  or  anything,  else  in  which 
the  molecular  organisation  is  extremely 
complex,  as  it  is  in  solids  and  liquids  ; 
in  that  case  we  should  get  a  continuous 
sfiectrum,  we  should  not  get  lines  ;  but 
we  should  get  a  band  of  exquisite  color, 
stretching  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  as 
in  the  rainbow.  That  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  the  sun  does  not  give  ns 
such  a  spectrum.  But  there  is  a  third 
case :  suppose  the  sun  to  consist  of 
something  of  which  the  molecular  com¬ 
plexity  is  very  great,  and  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  molecules,  not  vibrating  very 
rapidly,  or,  at  all  events,  not  vibrating 
so  rapidly  as  the  molecules  of  the  sun  it¬ 
self,  what  would  happen  thei)  ?  It  is 
clear  that  in  that  case  the  external  mole¬ 
cules  would  use  the  energy  which  they 
could  extract  from  the  light  passing 
through  them  from  the  hot  sun,  and  m 
that  case  we  should  get  evidence  of  the 
action  of  molecules  in  this  way.  If  rays 
of  light,  of  all  refrangibilities,  start  away 
from  the  sun,  and  then  are  intercepted 
by  the  molecules  of  a  particular  sub¬ 
stance,  which  require  or  can  vibrate  with 
a  particular  wave  of  light,  and  if  that 
particular  wave  of  light  sets  that  mole¬ 
cule  in  vibration,  it  is  clear  that  that 
ray,  if  it  comes  to  us  at  all,  would  be 
considerably  enfeebled.  We  should 
therefore  get,  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
gaps,  places  where  there  was  no  light, 
when  we  applied  the  prism  ;  the  bright 
lines  usually  se«n  being  images  of  the 
slit,  we  should  get  a  dark  line  when  a 
particular  ray  was  absent. 
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That  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  sodium  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  for  the 
has  succeeded  admirably.  In  the  solar  reason  that  at  that  particular  part  of  the 
spectrum  there  are  thousands  of  these  spectrum  we  have  when  we  examine  the 
dark  lines,  and  every  line  represents  the  lines  of  sodium,  exactly  the  counterpart 
action  of  a  particular  vibration  of  a  par-  of  the  two  dark  lines  in  two  bright  ones, 
ticular  set  of  molecules  in  the  sun’s  at-  When  the  molecules  of  sodium,  reduced 
mosphere  ;  hence,  we  not  only  get  an  to  its  utmost  simplicity,  are  vibrating 
idea  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  violently,  they  give  two  bright  lines  ;  but 
solar  atmosphere,  but  of  the  vast  stores  when  the  molecules  are  vibrating  less 
of  knowledge  which  have  yet  to  be  gar-  violently,  they  absorb  these  lines  from 
nered.  These  thousands  of  lines  each  the  light  proceeding  from  any  substance 
represent  to  us  a  fact.  They  tell  us  that  hotter  than  themselves,  and  more  com- 
w’e  have  in  the  sun  precisely  such  a  state  plicated,  that  lies  behind, 
as  I  have  last  supposed — namely,  a  very  This  discovery  was  utilised  with  the 
hot  something  inside,  of  extremely  com-  greatest  diligence  by  the  two  illus- 
plicated  molecular  condition,  and  that  trious  German  physicists  whom  1  named 
between  us  and  it,  in  its  outer  atmos-  last,  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  ;  and 
phere,  we  have  a  collection  of  molecules  before  they  had  worked  long,  they  got 
which  are  stopping  the  sun’s  light,  and  a  magnificent  proof  of  the  fact  that 
causing  black  spaces  in  the  portions  matter  throughout  space  is  that  par- 
which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  ticular  matter  with  which  we  are  ac- 
white.  quainted  here.  It  was  no  longer  true 

that  every  body  in  the  universe  might 
Here,  then,  finally  we  have  the  con-  have  a  law  of  its  own.  They  could  tell 
nection  between  the  biggest  body  in  our  that  in  the  sun,  at  all  events,  the  same 
part  of  the  universe,  about  which  we  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  were  at 
know  nothing,  and  the  smallest  masses  work,  as  those  we  have  gathered  from 
of  the  universe,  which  we  call  molecules,  the  investigation  of  terrestrial  matter,  and 
Nor  is  this  all — we  can  add  chemistry  to  thus  was  the  uniformity  of  nature  mag- 
physics.  The  vibrations  of  iron  mole-  nihcently  established.  But  that  import- 
cules  here  teach  us  the  spectrum  of  iron  ant  result  was  not  long  before  it  was 
vapor,  let  us  say,  and  the  considerations  almost  eclipsed  by  other  results  reached 
already  stated  enable  us,  by  the  fact  that  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  this  country.  He 
these  lines  are  matched  exactly  in  the  was  not  content  with  observing  the  sun 
sun’s  spectrum,  to  tell  that  iron  exists  as  they  had  done.  Not  hindered  by  per- 
there.  By  'similar  reasoning,  the  pres-  haps  a  thousand  times  ninety-two  mil- 
ence  of  between  thirty  and  .forty  of  our  lions  of  miles,  he  attacked  the  stars, 
terrestrial  metals  has  already  been  de-  which  the  same  method  taught  us  were 
termined  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere.  merely  distant  suns.  He  was,  in  a  great 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  many  instances,  able  to  say  that  certain 
the  history  in  which  the  names  of  Wol-  lines  which  were  visible  in  the  spectrum 
lastoo,  Fraunhofer^  Angstrom,  Stokes,  of  the  stars,  were  visible  in  the  spectrum 
Balfour  Stewart,  Kirchhoff,  and  Bunsen  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  work  has  gone  on 
have  figured,  and  will  figure  to  the  end  since  as  the  fruit  of  many  men’s  work, 
of  time.  The  modem  work  was  first  and  nebula,  comet,  and  planet  have  each 
fairly  under  way  when  physicists  con-  in  turn  been  compelled  to  yield  up  those 
eluded  that  the  double  line  D,  one  of  the  secrets  which  I  hope  to  supply  in  the 
lettered  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  was  following  papers. — Good  Words. 
due  to  the  absorption  of  the  vapor  of 
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The  girl  who  once  on  Phrygian  heights. 

Around  the  sacred  grove  of  pines. 

Would  dance  through  whole  tempestuous  nights. 
When  no  moon  shines, 

^Vhose  pipe  of  lotos  featly  blown 
Gave  airs  as  shrill  as  Cotys’  own. 
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Who  ctDwned  with  flowers  of  ivy  dark, 

Three  times  drained  deep  through  amorous  lips 
The  wine-fed  bowl  of  willow  bark 
With  silver  tips, 

Nor  sank,  nor  ceased,  but  shouted  still 
Like  some  wild  wind  from  hill  to  hill ; 

She  lies  at  last  where  poplars  wa^^ 

Their  sad  gray  foliage  all  day  long  ; 

The  river  murmurs  near  her  grave 
Its  soothing  song. 

Farewell,  it  saith  ;  her  life  has  done 
With  frenzy  at  the  set  of  sun. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Edmund  Burke,  whose  genius  Ire¬ 
land  can  claim  as  entirely  her  own,  was 
bom  in  a  house  on  Arran  Quay,  then  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  Dublin,  on  the 
1 2th  of  January  1729,  new  style.  His 
father,  Richard  Burke,  was  an  attorney 
of  considerable  ability  and  extensive 
practice,  and  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
communion.  His  mother  was  a  Catho¬ 
lic, ‘a  daughter  of  Patrick  Nagle  of  Bally- 
duf,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Edmund 
Burke  was  one  of  a  large  family,  of  whom 
only  himself,  two  brothers,  and  one  sis¬ 
ter  attained  majority.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  early  years,  except  his  be¬ 
ing  of  a  delicate  constitution,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  stay  longer 
than  usual  under  the  parental  roof.  He 
was  first  taught  to  read  by  his  mother, 

'  who  was  a  woman  of  sound  and  culti¬ 
vated  understanding.  The  air  of  the 
country,  however,  being  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  health,  he  was  removed  from 
Dublin  to  the  house  of  his  grandfather  at 
Castletown  Roche,  that  region  of  Ireland 
so  intimately  associated  with  Spenser’s 
immortal  name.  Burke  was  familiar 
with  the  ruined  castle  where  Spenser’s 
great  work  was  moulded  into  imperisha¬ 
ble  form,  and  he  too  was  fond  of  wan¬ 
dering  "  among  the  coolly  shades  of  the 
green  alders  by  the  Mulla’s  shore.”  At 
Castletown  Roche,  Burke  s{>ent  a  consid¬ 
erable  time,  and  it  was  here  that  he  first 
went  to  school.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Academy  of  Balti¬ 
more,  a  picturesque  village  about  thirty 
miles  from  Dublin.  The  school  was 
kept  by  a  learned  Quaker,  Abraham 
Shackleton,  and  with  the  son  of  the 


master  Burke  formed  a  close  and  affec¬ 
tionate  friendship,  which  was  only  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  death  of  Richard  Shackle- 
ton  in  1792.  On  hearing  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  Burke,  then 
one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  Europe, 
wrote  to  the  sister  of  his  schoolmate  : 

**  I  am  penetrated  with  a  very  sincere  afflic¬ 
tion,  for  my  loss  is  great  too.  I  am  declin¬ 
ing,  or,  rather,  declined  in  life,  and  the  loss 
of  friends,  at  no  time  very  reparable,  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  repaired  at  all  in  this  advanced 
period.  I  knew  him  from  the  boyish  days  in 
which  we  began  to  love  each  other." 

After  having  been  three  years  at  the 
Academy  of  Baltimore,  Burke  quitted 
it,  and  in  April  1744  he  was  admitted  as 
a  pensioner  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of 
a  university  education  with  credit,  but 
nothing  more.  He  did  not  waste  his 
time  like  his  contemporary,  the  gay  and 
tender  Goldsmith,  in  frolic  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  but  he  spent  it  in  miscellaneous 
reading.  Burke  himself  wrote  : 

'*  Being  diligent  is  the  'gate  by  which  we 
must  pass  to  knowledge  and  fortune  ;  with¬ 
out  it  we  are  both  unserviceable  to  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-creatures  and  a  burthen  to  the 

earth . I  have  a  superficial  knowledge 

of  many  things,  hut  scarce  the  bottom  of  any." 

His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
was  never  thorough,  nor  had  he  any  turn 
for  critical  niceties.  His  classical  learn¬ 
ing  was  the  learning  of  a  man  of  genius, 
not  of  a  university  pedant.  He  consid¬ 
ered  the  ancient  languages,  not  as  mere 
instruments  for  making  inferior  verses, 
but  as  golden  keys  to  ancient  thoughts, 
sentiments,  knowledge,  and  reasoning. 
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Of  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Virgil  he 
was  particularly  fond.  He  read  the 
Odyssey  more  frequently  than  the  Iliad, 
and  he  preferred  Euripides  to  Sophocles 
among  the  dramatists.  Demosthenes 
was  his  favorite  orator,  and  Cicero  was 
always  to  him  a  mighty  name.  ^  In  our 
own  literature,  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
and  Milton  were  his  chief  favorites,  and 
be  considered  ‘  II  Penseroso  ’  the  finest 
poem  in  the  English  language.  Addi> 
son,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  and  Smollett 
were  his  constant  companions  in  mo¬ 
ments  snatched  from  graver  studies. 
Richardson,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Johnson,  he  thought  much  inferior  to 
Fielding  as  a  describer  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  He  was  very  partial  to  Roderick 
Random,  and  though  he  preferred  Field¬ 
ing  on  the  whole,  yet  he  thought  Smol¬ 
lett’s  hero  in  point  of  enterprise  and 
active  exertion  preferable  to  Tom  Jones. 
The  time  which  he  spent  in  wide  and 
general  reading  may  have  injured  Burke's 
college  career,  but  it  bore  good  fruit  af¬ 
terwards.  His  writings  sparkle  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
subjects  in  his  multifarious  knowledge. 

In  1747  Burke  entered  his  name  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  after  taking  his  de¬ 
gree  at  Dublin  he  went,  in  the  year  1750, 
to  London  to  keep  his  law  terms  ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  studied  law  with 
very  great  zeal  as  a  profession.  Litera¬ 
ture  was  the  mistress  he  wooed  with  the 
greatest  fervor,  and  in  1756  he  won  his 
first  literary  success  by  the  publication 
of  a  satire  upon  Bolingbroke,  entitled  ‘  A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society.’  It 
purported  to  be  a  posthumous  work  from 
the  pen  of  Bolingbroke,  and  was  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  parody  of  that  great  writer’s 
style  and  reasonings  on  religion.  It  was 
directed  against  a  teaching  identical  with 
that  of  Rousseau,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Burke’s  first  ^orts  were  against  the 
ve^  thinkers  who  were  the  object  of  his 
djdng  protest.  The  ‘  Vindication  ’  con¬ 
tains  the  germ  of  the  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped  doctrine  of  the  ‘  Reflections  ’  or  of 
the  ‘  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,’  and 
it  also  contains  the  germ  of  that  style 
which  afterwards  h^  so  luxuriant  a 
growth.  The  same  year  was  published 
‘  The  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti¬ 
ful,’  which  has  much  less  richness  and 
flexibility  of  style  than  his  other  writings. 
Macaulay  says  : 


“The  treatise  on  ‘The  Sublime  and  Beau* 
tiful,'  though  written*  on  a  subject  which  the 
coldest  metaphysician  could  hardly  treat  with¬ 
out  being  occasionally  betrayed  into  flowing 
writing,  is  the  most  unadorned  of  all  Burke's 
works.” 

Macaulay,  however,  greatly  exagge¬ 
rates  the  paradoxical  circumstance  that 
Burke’s  later  writings  are  more  figurative 
than  his  earlier.  His  youthful  language 
glows  with  color,  but  the  color  is  sub¬ 
dued,  and  it  had  not  become  ungrace¬ 
fully  gorgeous  as  in  some  of  his  later 
writings.  ‘  The  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  on  the  Sub¬ 
lime  and  Beautiful  ’  attracted  considera¬ 
ble  attention  in  Germany,  and  was  much 
read  at  home.  Johnson  considered  it  a 
model  of  true  philosophical  criticism  : 

“  We  have  [he  said]  an  example  of  true 
criticism  in  Burke’s  essay  on  the  ‘  Sublime 
and  Beautiful.'  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
showing  how  many  plays  have  ghosts  in 
them,  or  how  this  ghost  is  better  than  that, 
ou  must  show  how  terror  is  impressed  on  the 
uman  heart.” 

‘  The  Philosophical  Inquiry  ’  has,  how¬ 
ever,  had  but  a  slight  abiding  influence 
on  the  thoughts  and  literature  of  this 
country, 

Burke  came  to  London  as  a  poor  and 
unknown  Irish  adventurer,  and  all  sorts 
of  malicious  rumors  have  been  circulated 
about  his  way  of  life  in  those  early  years 
in  which  he  was  struggling  for  bread  and 
fame.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  mys¬ 
terious  visit  to  the  American  colonies. 
He  was  accused  of  having  gone  over  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  afteiw’ards  re¬ 
canting.  Tt  is  stated  that  he  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Professorship  of  Logic  in 
Glasgow.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  was 
one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the 
favors  of  his  fair  but  frail  countrywoman, 
Peg  Woffington,  The  chief  drawback  to 
all  these  stories  is  that  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  support  them,  Burke’s 
early  publications  seem  to  have  w’on  him 
a  certain  amount  of  literary  and  social 
renown,  for  Horace  Walpole  writes  : 

“I  dined  with  your  secreury  yesterday. 
There  was  Garrick  and  a  young  Mr.  Burke, 
who  wrote  a  book  in  the  style  of  Lord  Boling¬ 
broke  that  was  much  admired.  He  is  a  sen] 
sible  man,  but  has  not  worn  oflfhis  authorism 
yet.  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming 
as  writers  and  to  be  one.  He  will  know  bet¬ 
ter  one  of  these  days.” 

Burke  relieved  the  drudgery  and  mo¬ 
notony  of  literary  labor  and  London  life 
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by  frequint  visits  to  the  country.  Bath 
and  Bristol  were  his  favorite  resorts.  At 
the  former  city  resided  Dr.  Nugent, 
whose  daughter  Burke  married  towards 
the  end  of  1756.  The  union  was  in 
every  respect  a  happy  one.  Burke, 
when  political  troubles  cast  their  black 
shadows  across  his  path,  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  “  Every  care  vanished  the 
moment  he  entered  under  his  own  roof.” 
Of  his  wife  he  wrote  :  “  She  has  such 
virtues  as  make  us  value  the  truly  great 
of  our  own  sex  ;  she  has  all  the  winning 
graces  that  make  us  love  even  the  faults 
we  see  in  the  weak  and  beautiful  of 
hers.” 

Dr.  Nugent  came  to  reside  in  London, 
and  Burke  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
father-in-law.  But  he  could  not  be  an 
idle  or  dependent  num.  The  year  of  his 
marriage  he  wrote  ‘  An  Account  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Settlements  in  America,’  thus 
showing  his  early  interest  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  unfinished  ‘  Essay  towards 
an  Ab«idgment  of  English  History.’ 
Next  year  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the 
‘  Annual  Register,’  a  summary  of  the 
chief  events  of  each  year.  Great  events 
were  happening  in  those  days,  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  then  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Clive,  in 
1 757*  with  the  victory  under  the  mango- 
grove  of  Plassy,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  empire  of  England  in  the  East. 
The  world,  in  Burke's  glorious  phrase, 
saw  ”  One  of  the  races  of  the  north-east 
cast  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  new  manners, 
new  doctrines,  new  institutions.”  The 
year  1759  was  a  year  of  triumphs  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world — Minden, 
Lagos,  Quiberon,  and  Quebec  brought 
glory  to  the  arms  of  England.  “  We 
are  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what 
victory  there  is,”  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
“for  fear  of  missing  orte.”  In  the 
memorable  year  1759,  Burke  himself  was 
introduced  more  intimately  into  political 
life  by  becoming  secretary  to  William 
Gerard  (commonly  called  single-speech) 
Hamilton,  a  man  who  after  a  single  bril¬ 
liant  speech  has  gained  more  celebrity 
by  silence  than  most  men  by  the  most 
determined  volubility.  In  1761  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  appointed  chief-secretary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Burke  accompanied  him  to 
Dublin.  Burke  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  he  felt  deeply  the  sorrows  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He  is 


supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
prompter  of  the  efforts  then  instituted  by 
Government  to  relax  the  inhuman  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

When  Hamilton  retired  from  his  post, 
Burke  accompanied  him  back  to  London 
with  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  on  the 
Irish  Establishment,  gained  through  the 
interest,  as  he  said,  of  “Mr.  Hamilton 
and  my  I.ord  Primate.”  After  having 
enjoyed  the  pension  for  a  single  year, 
Burke  threw  it  up  with  indignation  on 
account  of  the  unreasonable  and  deroga¬ 
tory  claims  made  upon  his  gratitude  by 
Hamilton. 

“  The  occation  of  our  difference  was  not  any 
act  whatever  on  my  part,  it  was  entirely  on 
his,  by  a  voluntary  but  most  insolent  and  in¬ 
tolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
a  claim  of  servitude  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a 
power  either  of  getting  forward  with  honor  or 
retiring  with  tranquillity.  This  was  really  and 
truly  the  substance  of  his  demand  upon  me, 
to  which  I  need  not  tell  you  I  refused  with 
some  degree  of  indignation  to  submit." 

After  his  quarrel  with  Hamilton,  Burke 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  (1765) 
the  more  important  post  of  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham,  and  in  1766  he  entered  parlia¬ 
ment  as  member  for  the  pocket-borough 
of  Wendover.  During  his  first  session 
he  supported  the  Rockingham  govern¬ 
ment  in  their  conciliatory  policy  towards 
the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  his 
splendid  eloquence  soon  won  him  fame. 
Burke  no  doubt  would  have  exercised  a 
greater  and  wider  influence  if  he  had 
lived  in  these  days  of  Parliamentary  re¬ 
ports.  The  logical  and  elaborate  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  gained  rather 
than  lost  by  being  read.  His  speeches 
are  so  full,  so  lucid,  and  so  flowing,  that 
they  require  no  collateral  study  to  render 
them  interesting  to  readers  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  “  I  have  learned  more  from 
him  than  from  all  the  books  I  ever  read, 
generously  exclaimed  Fox.  Sheridan 
was  right  in  his  remark,*  that  “When 
posterity  read  the  speeches  of  Burke, 
they  will  hardly  be  able  to  believe  that 
during  his  lifetime  he  was  not  considered 
as  a  first-rate  speaker  ;  not  even  as  a 
second-rate  one.”  It  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  Burke  may  have  been  too  wise 
and  often  too  long  for  his  hearers.  Un¬ 
like  Walpole,  he  could  not  see,  as  by  in- 
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tuition,  the  disposition  of  the  House, 
and  press  or  recede  accordingly.  AH 
the  treasures  of  his  knowledge  were 
opened,  all  the  glowing  pictures  of  his 
imagination  were  displayed,  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  who  too  often  remained  unmoved, 
listless,  and  weary.  There  is  some  truth 
in  Goldsmith’s  admiring  satire  on  the 
orator  : 

"  Who  too  deep  for  his  hearers  still  went  on 
refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing  while  they 
thought  of  dining.” 

The  first  Rockingham  administration 
only  lasted  a  year  and  a  few  days,  end¬ 
ing  in  July  1766,  but  during  its  short 
tenure  of  office  it  did  good  service  to  the 
state.  Burke  wrote  a  defence  of  the 
Rockingham  government  in  a  plain,  sim¬ 
ple  style — ‘  A  Short  Account  of  a  late 
Short  Administration  ;  ’  he  used  no  la¬ 
bored  arguments,  but,  simply  stating  in 
as  few  lines  as  possible  the  public  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  left 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
He  pointed  out  that  “  in  that  space  of 
time  the  distractions  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  were  composed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
American  Stamp  Act,”  and  ”  that  the 
l)ersonal  liberty  of  the  subject  was  con¬ 
firmed,”  by  one  resolution  against  gen¬ 
eral  warrants,  ”  and  another  condemn¬ 
ing  the  seizure  of  papers.”  George 
Grenville,  whom  the  Rockingham  min¬ 
istry  had  displaced  about  this  time, 
printed  a  pamphlet  called  ‘  The  Present 
State  of  the  Nation,’  to  demonstrate  that 
the  country  was  in  a  wretched  state,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  his 
ministry.  Burke  replied  in  his  *  Obser¬ 
vations  on  a  late  Publication  on  the  Pres¬ 
ent  State  of  the  Nation  ’  (1769),  in  which 
he  showed  that  a  man  of  genius  can  mas¬ 
ter  details  as  thoroughly  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  Burke  also  proved  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  his  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  knowledge,  and  his  mastery  over  fig¬ 
ures.  He  showed  to  his  generation 
w’hat  Mr.  Gladstone  has  proved  to  his, 
that  a  man  can  be  a  great  financier,  a 
fervent  orator,  and  a  statesman  of  wide 
and  luminous  views.  It  matters  little  if 
we  dissent  from  their  appreciations  of 
current  events,  for  we  feel  both  men 
contribute  the  most  elevating  influence 
to  contemporary  politics.  Both  appeal 
to  the  higher  sentiments  of  mankind. 
Both  are  alike  in  the  depth  of  their  con- 
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victions,  in  their  passionate  l8ve  for  all 
they  deem  lofty  and  true,  for  their  fiery 
energy.  The  wisdom  of  both  statesmen 
is  strangely  mixed  %ith  weakness  of 
judgment.  They  both  are  warm  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  causes  which  they  support, 
rather  than  judicial  authorities  in  their 
favor. 

Burke  was  now  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Whig  party.  There  is  nothing  like 
success  to  create  for  a  man  enemies,  and 
Burke’s  rapid  rise  in  the  political  and 
literary  world  raised  up  a  host  of  detract¬ 
ors,  who  designated  their  opponent  as 
an  Irish  adventurer.  His  personal  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  excite  a  reasonable 
suspicion  : 

“  I  was  not  swaddled  and  rocked  and 
dandled  into  a  legislator.”  wrote  Burke  at  the 
close  of  his  career.  “  *  Victor  im  adversum,'  is 
the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  At  every  step 
in  my  progress  In  life  (for  in  every  step  I  was 
traversed  and  opposed)  and  at  every  turnpike 
I  met  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport. 
Otherwise,  no  rank,  no  toleration  for  me.” 

In  1761  Burke  was  a  poor  mafi  of  let¬ 
ters.  In  1768,  without  any  ostensible 
accession  of  fortune,  he  bought  an  estate 
at  Beaconsfield,  in  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  It  was  about  600  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  was  worth  some  £500  a  year,  and 
cost  £32,000.  Burke  describes  the  house 
“  as  hung  from  top  to  bottom  with  pic¬ 
tures.”  ‘‘Non  equidem  invideo,  miror 
magis”  was  a  natural  remark  of  Johnson 
when  he  was  taken  over  the  fine  house 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  his  friend.  He 
had  known  him  in  less  fortunate  days — 
and  it  was  no  doubt  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  him  Y>^ho  had  struggled  so  hard  for 
bread  that  so  much  splendor  and  luxury 
should  have  been  so  quickly  acquired. 
The  ingenuity  of  party  abuse  has,  how¬ 
ever,  converted  this  accession  -of  fortune 
into  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of 
Burke.  Th^re  is,  however,  sufficient 
explanation  of  Burke’s  comparative 
prosperity.  He  inherited  some  money 
from  his  father  and  eider  brother.  His 
brother  Richard  and  his  kinsman  William 
Burke  had  speculated  largely  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  India  stock,  and  a  part  of 
their  gains  was  certainly  invested  in  the 
new  purchase.  At  a  later  period  Lord 
Rockingham,  who  had  already  lent  or 
given  considerable  sums  for  the  same 
purpose,  advanced  the  means  of  paying 
off  the  incumbrances  held  by  the  family, 
and  at  his  death  he  discharged  Burke  by 
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his  will  from  all  liabilities  to  his  estate. 
The  total  amount  of  these  benefactions 
was  not  less  than  £30,000,  a  sum  which 
considerably  exceed^  the  purchase-mon¬ 
ey  of  Gregories.  For  three  or  four  years 
Burke  held  the  agency  for  the  province 
of  New  York,  with  a  salary  of  £500  a 
year.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  the 
Paymastership,  he  received  £4000  a 
year,  and  in  his  old  age  his  public  ser¬ 
vices  were  scantily  rewarded  by  the  pen¬ 
sion  which  occasioned  his  famous  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Burke’s  nar¬ 
row  means  were,  however,  never  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  expenditure,  and  he  ran 
heavily  in  debt.  Like  all  his  country¬ 
men,  he  was  compassionate  and  gener¬ 
ous.  He  advised  his  son  always  to  give 
away  something,  however  poor  he  might 
be,  if  only  that  he  might  not  lose  the 
habit  of  giving.  His  patronage  of 
Crabbe,  and  of  Barry  the  painter,  proves 
his  discrimination  as  well  as  his  liberal¬ 
ity.  Burke,  like  most  Irishmen,  was 
wanting  in  prudence  in  money  matters, 
but  in  a  corrupt  age  he  was  too  proud  to 
be  corrupt.  His  bitterest  political  ene¬ 
mies  have  never  been  able  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  "  I  have  shoved 
by  the  gilded  hand  of  corruption.” 

Prosperity — a  harder  trial  than  adver¬ 
sity  to  small  natures — did  not  injure 
Burke.  Though  now  the  leader  of  Op¬ 
position,  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  the 
day,  the  intimate  companion  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  the  country,  he  remained 
true  to  his  early  literary  friends,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  political  occupations 
he  found  time  to  enjoy  their  intimacy  : 
and  his  friends  Reynolds,  Goldsmith, 
and  Johnson  were  the  original  members 
of  the  famous  club  which  met  at  the 
Turk’s  Head  every  Monday.  Burke 
took  a  considerable  share  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  but  he  also  possessed  a  quality 
rarely  j>ossessed  by  talkers  in  the  present 
day,  he  could  listen  with  attention  to  the 
observations  of  others.  Johnson  stood 
”  like  Saul  among  the  people,”  and  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  acquaintance 
he  discovered  in  the  unknown  Irish  writ¬ 
er  that  genius  and  knowledge  which  has 
made  Burke’s  name  immortal.  No  great 
man  ever  praised  another  more  gener¬ 
ously  than  Johnson  praised  Burke.  "  I 
would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  party,”  he  used  to  say,  “  but  I  love 
his  knowledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion 


and  affluence  of  conversation.”  An 
argument  with  Burke  used  to  call  forth 
all  the  great  powers  of  his  mind.  When 
unwell  at  one  time,  and  Burke’s  name 
was  mentioned,  he  observed,  ”  That  fel¬ 
low  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I 
to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me.” 
Often  did  the  grand  old  man  repeat 
”  That  no  man  of  sense  could  meet 
Burke  by  accident  under  a  gatew’ay  to 
avoid  a  shower  without  being  convinced 
that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England.” 
Burke’s  powers  of  'conversation  and  his 
personal  appearance  have  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Miss  Burney  : 

*'  Mr.  Burke  is  tall,  his  figure  is  noble,  his 
air  commanding,  his  address  graceful ;  his 
voice  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous,  and 
powerful ;  his  language  copious,  various,  and 
eloquent.  His  manners  are  attractive,  his 
conversation  is  delightful.  Since  we  met 
Garrick  I  have  seen  nobody  so  enchanting.  I 
can  give  you,  however,  very  little  of  what  was 
said,  for  the  conversation  was  not  suivie,  Mr. 
Burke  darting  from  subject  to  subject  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  entertainment.  Neither  is 
the  charm  of  his  discourse  more  in  the  matter 
than  in  the  manner  ;  all,  therefore,  that  is  re¬ 
lated  from  him  loses  half  its  effect  in  not 
being  related  by  him.” 

To  trace  minutely  Burke’s  political 
career  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  The  Rockingham  ministry  was 
succeeded  by  a  coalition  administration, 
formed  by  Pitt  in  the  summer  of  1766. 
The  popularity  of  the  new  ministry  was, 
however,  injured  by  the  great  common¬ 
er’s  acceptance  of  the  earldom  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  its  strength  was  impaired  by 
his  having  shortly  afterwards  to  with¬ 
draw  entirely  from  political  life  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  great  and  painful  illness. 
”  When  his  face  was  hid  for  a  moment 
his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea  with¬ 
out  chart  or  compass,”  wrote  Burke  in 
a  passage  which  is  acknowledged  to  con¬ 
tain  the  most  gorgeous  image  in  modern 
oratory.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  now 
the  head  of  the  administration,  which 
Lord  Macaulay  thinks  the  worst  since  the 
Revolution. 

In  1769  the  House  exercised  its  strict 
right  of  expulsion  by  expelling  the  profli¬ 
gate  Wilkes  as  a  libeller,  but  it  violated 
the  constitutional  law  by  seating  Colonel 
Luttrel  in  his  place  in  defiance  of  the 
choice  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. 
Burke  made  a  masterly  sp>eech  against  the 
invasion  of  ”  the  undoubted  right  to  elect 
by  a  majority  of  legal  votes  any  man  not 
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rendered  incapable  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  ’  ’  J  unius  at  the  same  time  attacked 
the  Government  in  letters  which  will  live 
as  long  as  English  letters  on  account  of 
their  biting  satire  and  the  vigor  of  their 
invective.  Burke  was  at  one  time  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  the  author  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  for  the  plausible  reason  that  he  was 
the  only  living  writer  of  the  necessary 
capacity. 

**  I  should”  Johnson  said,  "have  believed 
Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man 
but  Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these 
letters,  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to 
me  ;  the  case  would  have  been  different  had 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author,  a  man  may 
think  he  has  a  right  to  deny  it,  when  so  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  an  anonymous  publication.” 

In  some  of  the  letters  of  Junius  there 
is  a  profusion  of  figurative  lan^age  and 
of  classical  allusion  which  reminds  us  of 
the  orator.  The  imagery,  besides,  fre¬ 
quently  resembles  that  for  which  Burke’s 
writings  are  so  eminently  distinguished. 
Abstract  and  physical  science  are  often 
made  to  furnish  the  materials  of  both 
their  illustrations.  There  is,  however, 
this  great  difference  between  the  two 
writers — Junius  is  always  the  fierce  as¬ 
sailant  who  is  master  of  his  particular 
subject,  but  he  never  embraces  wide  gen¬ 
eral  views.  Burke,  even  in  his  fever- 
heat,  is  a  philosophical  politician  dis¬ 
cussing  the  interests  of  kingdoms  and  of 
mankind. 

After  the  prorogation  of  parliament  in 
May  1769,  when  the  deep  discontent  of 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  was  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  country  at  large,  Burke  began 
his  famous  pamphlet,  *  Thoughts  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents.’  It 
was  not,  however,  published  till  April 
1770,  when  it  had  a  rapid  sale,  four  edi¬ 
tions  being  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  pamphlet  had  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  Court  party,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  and  principles  it  meant  to  expose, 
and  it  was  disliked  by  the  popular  party 
on  account  of  its  moderation  and  con- 
^rvatism.  The  pamphlet  is  valuable  as 
a  testimony  to  Burke’s  political  consist¬ 
ency  and  the  strong  conservatism  of  his 
nature.  But  through  Burke’s  conserva¬ 
tism  runs  a  deep  vein  of  liberal  feeling. 
In  ‘  The  Present  Discontents  ’  he  main¬ 
tains  King  and  Lords  to  be  representa¬ 
tives  of,  and  trustees  for,  the  people  as 
well  as  the  Commons,  and  the  whole 
scheme  to  “  originate  with  the  people.” 


He,  however,  introduces  many  historical 
allusions  against  ”  unsalutary  innova¬ 
tion,”  and  ”  alterations  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  constitution.”  He  reminds  us, 
in  words  of  solemn  warning,  that  ”  Every 
project  of  a  material  change  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  so  complicated  as  ours  is  a  matter 
full  of  difficulties,  in  which  a  considerate 
man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide,  a 
prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake,  or 
an  honest  man  too  ready  to  promise.” 
Burke  had  a  reverence  for  all  that  exist¬ 
ed.  The  constitution  was  to  his  poetic 
nature  a  ”  well-compacted  structure,” 
“  like  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor  rising 
in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt 
with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and 
coeval  towers.” 

The  year  of  the  publication  of  ‘  The 
Present  Discontents  ’  is  memorable  as 
the  year  in  which  Lord  North  became 
the  head  of  the  ministry  which  lasted 
during  eight  of  the  darkest  years  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  this  time  Burke  was  the  chief  and 
most  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
The  session  of  1772  was  short,  and  pro¬ 
duced  little  of  importance.  Burke  op¬ 
posed  the  petition  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  clergymen  against  Subscription  on 
the  sound  ground  that  while  the  associ- 
ators  professed  to  belong  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment  and  profited  by  it  no  hardship  could 
be  implied  in  requiring  some  common 
bond  of  agreement  among  its  members. 
On  the  same  principle  he  supported  a 
motion  made  to  relieve  dissenting  minis¬ 
ters  who  neither  agreed  with  the  Church 
nor  participated  in  its  emoluments  from 
this  test  of  subscription.  He  also  made 
a  long  and  able  speech  in  support  of  a 
Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers.  Speaking  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  said  : 

"  1  would  have  her  open  wide  her  hospita¬ 
ble  gates  by  a  noble  and  liberal  comprehen¬ 
sion,  but  I  would  have  no  breaches  in  her 
wall ;  I  would  have  her  cherish  all  those  who 
are  within,  and  pity  all  those  who  are  with¬ 
out  ;  I  would  have  her  a  common  blessing  to 
the  world  ;  an  example,  if  not  an  instructor, 
to  those  who  have  not  the  happiness  to  be¬ 
long  to  her  ;  I  would  have  her  give  a  lesson 
of  peace  to  mankind.” 

Burke  also  took  a  considerable  share 
in  Colonel  Burgoyne’s  motion  for  a  se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  East  India  affairs, 
and  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  to  regulate  the 
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importation  and  exportation  o(  com,  he 
showed  that  he  was  a  sound  political 
economist  before  Adam  Smith.  In  the 
summer  of  1772,  and  again  in  1773, 
Burke  visited  France,  and  saw  that 
bright  vision  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  “glittering  like  the  morning 
star ;  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and 
joy.”  He  was  also  introduced  to  the 
“  Sophisters,  Economists,  and  Calcula¬ 
tors,”  and  their  prevailing  spirit  in  pK)li- 
tics  and  religion  excited  in  his  mind  a 
strong  aversion  and  grave  apprehension 
as  to  the  future  stability  of  society.  In 
his  first  speech  on  his  return  to  England 
he  said  :  “  Already  under  the  systematic 
attacks  of  these  men  I  see  many  of  the 
props  of  good  government  beginning  to 
fail.  I  see  propagated  principles  which 
will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  tolera¬ 
tion,  and  make  virtue  herself  less  than  a 
name.” 

The  affairs  of  America  had  always  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  Burke,  and  he 
was  now  called  on  to  defend  with  the 
full  force  of  his  political  genius  and  elo¬ 
quence  the  Americans  from  the  weak 
and  foolish  tyranny  of  the  King.  George 
III.  had  insisted  on  the  tea-duty  being 
retained,  when  the  other  American  taxes 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  in  December 
1773  the  arrival  of  some  English  ships 
laden  with  tea  led  to  a  terrible  riot  at 
Boston.  A  bill,  introduced  into  parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  beginning  of  1774,  punished 
Boston  by  closing  its  port  against  all 
commerce.  “  Never,”  said  Burke,  “  did 
anytning  give  me  more  heartfelt  sorrow 
than  the  present  measure,”  and  it 
proved,  as  he  expected,  the  turning- 
point  of  American  politics.  It  began 
the  great  struggle  which  ended  eight 
years  later  in  the  severance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  from  the  British  Crown. 
In  April,  in  a  motion  wholly  to  repeal 
the  obnoxious  tea-duty,  Burke  made  his 
famous  speech  *  On  American  Taxation.’ 
In  it  he  declared  his  aversion  to  abstract 
reasoning  in  politics.  “  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  metaphysical  distinctions,  I 
hate  the  very  sound  of  them,”  and  he 
told  the  House  that  “  No  body  of  men 
will  be  argued  into  slavery.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  sits  in  two  capacities  ;  one  as  the  lo¬ 
cal  legislature  of  this  island,  “  The  oth¬ 
er,  and  I  think  her  nobler  capacity,  is 
what  I  call  her  imperial  charaeter^  in 


which,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  she 
superintends  all  the  several  inferior  leg¬ 
islatures,  and  guides  and  controls  them 
all  without  annihilating  any.”  The  p>er- 
oration  of  this  speech  is  one  of  the 
brightest  specimens  of  Burke’s  power  in 
a  direct  appeal  to  his  audience  : 

“  A  noble  lord  who  spoke  some  time  ago  is 
full  of  the  force  of  ingenuous  youth  ;  and 
when  he  has  modelled  the  ideas  of  a  lively 
imagination  by  further  experience  he  will  be 
an  ornament  to  his  country  in  either  house. 
He  has  said  that  the  Americans  are  our  chiU 
dren,  and  how  can  they  revolt  against  their 
parent  ?  He  says,  that  If  they  are  not  free  in 
their  present  state  England  is  not  free  ;  be¬ 
cause  Manchester  and  other  considerable 
places  are  not  r^resented.  So  then  because 
some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented 
America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all. 
They  are  our  children,  but  when  children  ask 

for  bread  we  are  not  to  give  a  stone . 

When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate 
to  its  parent,  and  to  reflect  with  a  true  filial 
resemblance  the  beauteous  countenance  of 
British  liberty,  are  we  to  give  them  our  weak¬ 
ness  for  their  strength ;  our  opprobrium  for 
their  glory  ;  and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which 
we  are  not  able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for 
freedom  7’ 

Burke’s  generous  exertions  in  favor  of 
America  were  rewarded  by  his  being  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  free  of  expense  by 
the  peace-loving  merchants  of  Bristol. 
His  great  sp>eech  ‘  On  Conciliation  with 
America,’  which  has  been  more  admired 
than  any  other  of  his  productions,  on 
account  of  the  richness  of  its  style,  and 
the  lasting  character  of  the  instruction  it 
conveys,  was  made  in  support  of  certain 
resolutions  he  introduced  in  1775.  To 
explain  more  fully  his  general  views  on 
American  matters,  he  drew  up  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  1777  the  famous  ‘  Letter 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,’  one  of  his 
ablest  pamphlets.  The  following  year 
he  supported,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
his  constituents.  Lord  Nugent’s  propos¬ 
als  for  freeing  the  trade  of  Ireland  from 
certain  restrictions  : 

“  If,  from  tbit  conduct,”  said  he  manfully, 
“I  shall  forfeit  their  suff'rages  at  an  ensuing 
election,  it  will  stand  on  record  an  example 
to  future  representatives  of  the  Commons  of 
England  that  one  man  at  least 'had  dared  to 
resist  the  desire  of  his  constituents  when  his 
judgment  assured  him  they  were  wrong.” 

Two  years  afterwards,  Burke’s  inde- 
p>endence  cost  him  his  seat  for  Bristol, 
and  he  sat  during  the  rest  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  life  for  Malton.  In  the  year 
17911  he  brought  forward  his  great  and 
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comprehensive  scheme  of  economical  re¬ 
form,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the 
gigantic  system  of  corruption  by  which 
the  Crown  could  influence  Parliament. 
The  exposition  of  his  plan  is  amusing 
reading— even  to  us,  who  feel  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  obsolete  jobbery  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  The  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  previous  schemes  of  Reform, 
“  because  the  King’s  turnspit  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,”  was  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  effective  of  epigrams  ; 

“The  King’s  domestic  servants  were  all 
undone,  his  tradesmen  remained  unpaid  and 
became  bankrupt,  beeause  the  turntfit  of  tht 
King's  kitchen  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 
His  Majesty's  slumbers  were  interrupted,  his 
pillow  was  stuffed  with  thorns,  and  his  peace 
of  mind  entirely  broken  because  the  King's 
turnspit  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  The 
judges  were  unpaid,  the  justice  of  the  king¬ 
dom  bent  and  gave  way,  the  foreign  ministers 
remained  inactive  and  unprovided  ;  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Europe  was  dissolved  ;  the  chain  oi 
our  alliances  broken  ;  all  the  wheels  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  home  and  abroad  were  stopped 
because  the  King's  turnspit  was  a  member  of 
Partiament." 

The  fall  of  Lord  North  in  March  1782 
recalled  the  Whigs  to  office,  and  Burke 
was  rewarded  for  his  great  services  by 
being  relegated  to  the  inferior  post  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  His  first 
period  of  office  was  brief.  The  death 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  in  July  1782, 
closes  the  brightest  and  happiest  portion 
of  Burke’s  career.  On  the  death  of  his 
old  patron.  Lord  Shelburne  took  his 
place  ;  and  Fox,  with  Burke  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  followers,  resigned.  The  Shel¬ 
burne  ministry  did  not  last  long.  In  the 
opening  of  1783,  it  was  overthrown  by  a 
coalition  of  the  Whig  followers  of  Fox 
with  the  Tories,  who  still  clung  to  Lord 
North.  Burke  went  back  to  his  old  post 
at  the  Pay-office,  and  he  was  soon  busy 
in  assisting  in  framing  Fox’s  India  Bill, 
which  proposed  to  transfer  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  from  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  a  board  of  seven 
Commissioners.  The  scheme  had  one 
fatal  defect  :  the  Commissioners  would 
be  destitute 'of  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  country  they  had  to  govern.  The 
measure  was  drawn  up,  not  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  India,  but  simply  to  transfer  the 
patron^e  of  that  country  to  the  Whigs. 
The  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords, 
and  the  King  ordered  his  ministers  to 
deliver  up  the  seals.  In  December  ^83 
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Pitt  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  the  elections  of  1784  every  great 
constituency  sent  him  supporters.  The 
W’hig  party  was  broken,  and  Burke's  po¬ 
litical  career  ruined. 

Pitt  introduced  in  1784  his  India  Bill 
to  enable  the  ministry  to  control  the 
affairs  of  the  Company.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  still  chosen  by  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock,  were  to  govern  as  before 
in  appearance  ;  while  three  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  forming  a  secret  committee,  were  to 
be  the  real  actors,  A  Board  of  Control, 
consisting  of  six  privy  councillors,  was 
formed  for  annulling  or  approving  the 
acts  of  the  Directors.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  was  the  minister 
who  was  to  be  responsible  for  In¬ 
dian  affairs  ;  and  thus  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  India  was  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  general  system  of  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  blot  on  Burke’s  political 
career  —  that  from  party  motives  he 
should  have  opposed  a  Bill  which  was 
more  wise  and  constitutional  than  his 
own,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
a  better  form  of  government  to  that 
country  in  which  he  took  so  deep  an  in¬ 
terest.  His  attention  had  been  early 
drawn  to  the  misgovemment  of  Iftdia. 
Burke’s  greatness  lay  in  the  secret  of 
deep  human  sympathy.  He  had  a  fine 
ear  for  the  heart-pulses  that  beat  under 
skins  different  to  our  own.  The  wrongs 
done  to  the  natives  of  India  stirred  him 
as  deeply  as  wrongs  done  to  his  own 
countrymen.  In  the  year  1785  he  <Jeliv- 
ered  his  su{>erb  declamation  against  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts.  A  remark 
made  in  that  speech  conveys  to  English¬ 
men  a  lesson  which  they  ought  never  to 
forget  :  “  I  think,”  said  Burke,  “  I  can 
trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  country  to 
the  single  source  of  not  having  had 
steadily  before  our  eyes  a  general,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  well-proportioned  view 
of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a 
just  sense  of  their  true  bearings  and  rela¬ 
tions.” 

The  next  year  Burke  entered  on  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings.  His  exp>enditure 
of  toil  and  of  intellectual  power  in  the 
prosecution  remains  wholly  unparalleled. 
He  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  indefati- 
gably  laborious,  but  he  was  often  intem- 
I)erate  and  unjust.  He  compared  the 
great  statesman  who  consolidated  our 
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rule  in  India  to  “  the  keeper  of  a  pig- 
stye  wallowing  in  filth  and  corruption,” 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  him 
the  epithets  ”  rogue,  common  cheat, 
swindler.”  Burke  had  a  counsellor  at 
his  side,  who  inspired  him  with  his  own 
feeling  of  person^  and  deadly  animosity 
against  Hastings.  Throughout  the  pro¬ 
tracted  trial  he  had  Philip  Francis  as  his 
chief  adviser  and  instructor,  and  Philip 
Francis  is  one  of  the  basest  and  most 
repulsive  figures  in  English  history. 
Foiled  at  home  in  his  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects,  he  set  his  mark  on  his  enemies  in 
the  letters  of  Junius  ;  baffled  in  India 
by  the  superior  courage  and  wisdom  of 
Hastings,  he  returned  to  England  to  de¬ 
vote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  destruction 
of  his  successful  rival.  The  House  were 
right  to  disapprove  of  Burke’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  "  Hastings  murdered  Nun- 
comar  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.” 
It  was  grossly  irregular  for  the  chief 
manager  of  the  impeachment  to  accuse 
Hastings  of  a  murder  which  he  had  not 
been  instructed  by  the  Commons  to 
prosecute,  as  he  had  himself  not  includ¬ 
ed  the  charge  in  the  articles.  The  case 
of  Nuncomar  was  got  up  by  the  infernal 
mallfce  and  craft  of  Francis  as  a  weapon 
of  revenge  against  the  statesman  who 
had  thwarted  his  unprincipled  ambition, 
and  the  judge  who  had  condemned  him 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  a  criminal  out¬ 
rage  on  another  man’s  wife.  This  is  the 
reason  w’hy  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Im¬ 
pey  alone  appear  on  the  scene.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey’s  defence  before  the  House 
was  so  powerful,  that  the  design  to  im¬ 
peach  him  was  dropped  ;  but  he  has 
been  arraigned  at  and  found  guilty  by  a 
less  scrupulous  tribunal,  one  which 
never  loved  the  maxim  “  Audi  alteram 
partem.”  Truth,  however,  is  more 
powerful  than  eloquent  fiction.  “Mark 
how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.” 
Nuncomar’ s  trial  was  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  legal  formalities,  before 
not  Impey  alone,  as  is  often  supposed, 
but  the  four  judges.  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  J  ustices  Hyde  and 
Lemaistre.  There  was  a  jury  of  twelve 
Englishmen,  and  the  prisoner  had  coun¬ 
sel  of  his  own  choosing.  There  was  the 
usual  amount  of  perjury  that  pollutes 
every  Indian  trial.  The  chief  justice 
summed  up  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues.  The  prisoner  was  found 


guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  recorded, 
according  to  the  statute  ;  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  took  place  as  if  Nuncomar  had  been 
an  ordinary  criminal,  instead  of  a  high- 
caste  Brahman.  The  chief  justice  and 
his  colleagues  were  all  bound  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  English  criminal  law  without 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  applying 
it  in  India.  Nuncomar,  from  his  prison, 
sent  an  urgent  petition  to  his  friends  in 
council,  of  whom  Francis  was  one  ;  but 
they,  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of 
Hastings,  refused  to  forward  his  appeal 
for  mercy  to  thd  Supreme  Court.  We 
can  pardon  Burke,  in  the  heated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  House,  full  of  fervor  and  elo¬ 
quence,  attempting  to  fasten  on  two  in¬ 
nocent  men  the  grave  charge  of  murder  : 
but  we  cannot  forgive  Macaulay,  who 
wrote  his  brilliant  essay  on  Hastings  at 
Calcutta,  and  could  have  discovered  the 
truth  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  acquit  Burke  of  the  charge  of 
unfairness  and  asperity  towards  the  great 
prisoner,  but  it  will  always  remain  to  his 
enduring  glory  that  he  was  the  first  to 
teach  us,  in  words  of  passionate  elo¬ 
quence,  that  the  dominion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  India  is  a  sacred  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land. 

The  great  trial  lingered  on  for  years, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1796  that 
Hastings  secured  an  acquittal.  During 
that  time  great  events  had  happened  in 
Europe,  which  had  stirred  the  soul  of 
Burke  to  its  very  depths.  In  May  1789 
the  States  General  met  at  Versailles,  and 
in  July  a  rising  in  Paris  destroyed  the 
Bastille.  From  the  first  Burke  had  looked 
at  these  events  with  distrust,  and  he  was 
filled  with  horror  when  the  mob  of  Paris 
marched  on  Versailles  and  forced  both 
King  and  Assembly  to  return  with  them 
to  the  capital.  “  The  French,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed —  “the  French  have  shown 
themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin 
who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world. 
In  a  short  space  of  time  they  have  pulled 
to  the  ground  their  army,  their  navy, 
their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their 
manufactures.”  In  November  1790  ap¬ 
peared  the  '  Reflections  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  France,’  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  valuable  products  of 
political  literature.  To  the  majority  of 
readers  the  fierce  eloquence  of  the  book 
win  always  constitute  its  chief  charm. 
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The  real  merits  of  the  book  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  quieter  parts.  Burke  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  futility  of  paper 
constitutions,  and  he  showed  that  force 
was  indispensable  to  government,  and 
fradition  to  freedom.  Every  page  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
state  of  France  or  with  the  tendency  of 
the  revolutionary  legislation  displays  the 
keen  observation  of  a  great  statesman. 
The  great  defect  of  the  book  is  that  it 
only  illustrates  one  side  of  the  truth.  It 
is  strange  that  Burke  could  never  see 
that  those  furious  workmen  of  France, 
those  hungry,  threadbare  peasants  fought 
for  the  same  cause  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  and  whole  soul — humanitarian 
interests  and  the  abstract  principles  of 
right  and  justice.  They  two  embraced 
in  their  sympathies  entire  humanity.  The 
days  of  chivalry  were  not  gone,  notwith¬ 
standing  Burke’s  grand  dirge  over  them. 
He,  however,  taught  his  generation  one 
great  lesson,  “  Never  glorify  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  The  French  Revolution  did  not 
bring  true  liberty — the  liberty  which  is 
united  to  law  and  order.  A  sale  of  thirty 
thousand  copies  showed  that  the  ‘  Re¬ 
flections  ’  echoed  the  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  book  cost  the  author  some  of 
his  old  |K)litical  friends.  ”  I  have  made 
many  enemies  and  few  friends,”  Burke 
wrote  sadly,  "  by  the  part  I  have  taken.” 
The  quarrel  between  him  and  Fox  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  historical.  Fox 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  a  debate  on  it  attacked  Burke 
with  warmth,  and  accused  him  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  Burke  replied  that  though  it 
was  indiscreet  at  his  time  of  life  to  pro¬ 
voke  enemies  or  to  lose  friends,  he  w'ould 
risk  all,  and  with  his  last  breath  exclaim, 
“  Fly  from  the  French  Revolution.” 
Fox  here  whispered  in  an  eager  tone, 
“  There  is  no  loss  of  friendship.”  ”  I 
regret  to  say  there  is,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  know  the  value  of  my  line  of  con¬ 
duct  ;  I  have  indeed  made  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice,  I  have  done  mv  duty  though  I  have 
lost  my  friend.  ’  ’  This  rupture,  however, 
had  not  been  immediately  preceded  by 
any  very  cordial  friendship.  No  man 
ever  had  greater  claims  on  his  party  than 
Burke,  no  man’s  exertions  were  ever 
worse  requited.  After  his  exclusion 
from  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  followed  by 
four  years  of  zealous  activity  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  found  that  if  a  Regency  nad 
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been  established  in  1788  he  was  again  to 
have  contented  himself  with  the  office  of 
Paymaster.  The  younger  and  more  pru¬ 
dent  of  his  party  distrusted  his  growing 
vehemence,  and  his  independence  of 
control,  and  his  rash  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  the  Regency  gave  them  deep 
offence.  After  his  breach  with  F'ox, 
Burke  allied  himself  with  Pitt,  but  the 
connection  never  became  close  or  cor¬ 
dial.  While  Pitt  was  stubbornly  bent 
on  peace,  Burke  was  urging  on  the  con¬ 
tinental  sovereigns  a  war  of  opinion  and 
theory  against  the  French  Revolution. 
Like  the  foremost  politician  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  Burke  failed  to  see  that  the 
morality  of  private  interference  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  is  more  than  doubtful. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  1794,  Burke 
bid  farewell  to  that  assembly  where  he 
had  won  his  greatest  triumphs,  and 
where  he  lived  to  find  himself  unpopular 
and  alone.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
seat  at  Malton  by  his  only  son,  Rich¬ 
ard.  The  King  was  about  to  raise  him 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  when 
a  sudden  and  grievous  calamity  struck 
Burke  down.  'This  was  the  death  of  the 
son,  whom  he  used  to  call  with  fond 
pnde,  "the  hope  of  his  house,”®  the 
prop  of  his  age,”  "  his  other  and  better 
self.”  Burke  did  not  outlive  his  great 
sorrow.  "  The  storm  has  gone  over 
me,”  he  wrote  in  words  which  are  known 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  : 

"  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hur* 
ricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped 
of  all  raf  honors;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots, 

and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth . I  am 

alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in 

the  gate . I  live  in  an  inverted  order. 

They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have 
gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have  been 
to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ances¬ 
tors." 

But  even  when  prostrated  in  hopeless 
sorrow  the  fertility  of  his  intellect  revived 
as  often  as  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself  or  to  attack  those  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
His  vindication  of  his  pension  in  the 
‘  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  ’  (1796),  against 
the  mean  criticism  of  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  is  bright  with  the  scintillation  of 
wit  and  irony.  In  1796  the  old  man, 
stricken  with  grief,  fired  the  ardor  of  the 
nation  by  the  passion  and  fervor  of  the 
‘  Famous  Letters  of  the  Regicide  Peace,’ 
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which  denounced  Pitt’s  attempt  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  France.  Never  did  his  won¬ 
derful  genius  more  brilliantly  manifest 
itself  than  in  this  his  last  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  when  he  wrote  it 
he  was  dying,  and  that  he  had  ceased  to 
wish  for  life. 

On  the  8th  of  July  1797  his  wish  was 
granted,  and  restful  death  put  an  end  to 
his  labor  and  sorrow.  He  was  laid  in 
the  little  church  at  Beaconsfield  by  the 
side  of  his  son.  Fox  proposed  that  he 
should  have  a  public  funeral,  and  that 
his  body  should  lie  among  the  illustrious 
dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Soon  after 
his  first  arrival  in  town,  an  unknown 


Irish  lad,  Burke  visited  that  shrine  of 
greatness,  and  he  wrote,  “Yet,  after  all, 
do  you  know  that  I  would  rather  sleep 
in  the  southern  comer  of  a  little  country 
churchyard  than  in  the  tomb  of  the  Cap- 
ulets.  I  should  like,  however,  that  my 
dust  should  mingle  with  kindred  dust. 
The  good  old  expression,  family  bury- 
ing-ground,  has  something  pleasing  in  it, 
at  least  to  me.”  Neither  time  nor  suc¬ 
cess  altered  his  view,  and  the  great  states¬ 
man  left  injunctions  in  his  will  that  he 
should  be  laid  in  the  family  burying- 
ground — and  his  dust  now  mingles  with 
kindred  dust. — Temple  Bar. 
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II. — The  State  of  Paris. 


I. 

It  is  in  fact  at  the  centre  that  the  con¬ 
vulsive  shocks  are  greatest.  Nothing  is 
wanting  there  to  aggravate  revolt,  neither 
sharpest  provocations  nor  larger  num¬ 
bers  to  take  part  in  it.  All  the  environs 
of  Paris  supply  it  with  recruits ;  no¬ 
where  are  there  so  many  poor,  starving, 
and  discontented.  Everywhere  pillage 
of  grain — at  Orleans,  Cosne,  Rambouil- 
let,  Jouy,  Pont-Saint-Maxence,  Bray- 
sur-Seine,  Sens,  Nangis.  Wheat  is  so 
dear  at  Meudon  that  those  who  buy  it 
are  ordered  to  buy  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley.  At  Viroflay 
thirty  women  with  a  rear-guard  of  men 
stop  on  the  high  road  wagons  that  they 
suppose  to  be  laden  with  corn.  At 
Montlh6ry,  seven  brigades  of  the  mount¬ 
ed  police  are  dispersed  by  sticks  and 
stones  ;  an  enormous  crowd,  eight  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  men  and  women,  provided 
with  sacks,  swoop  upon  the  com  ex- 
piosed  for  sale,  insist  on  having  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  francs  what  is  worth  forty,  lay 
violent  hands  on  one-half  and  carry  it 
off  without  any  payment  whatever. 
*  ‘  The  mounted  police  are  disheartened,  ’  ’ 
writes  the  Sub-delegate  ;  “  the  people’s 
determination  is  wonderful  ;  I  am  terri¬ 
fied  at  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.” 
Since  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  the  day  of 
the  hailstorm,  “  despair’’  has  seized  on 


the  peasants  ;  however  great  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  proprietor,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  help  them  ;  “  there  is  no 
atelier  de  travaux ;  nobles  and  trades- 
pieople,  obliged  as  they  are  to  remit 
rents  and  sources  of  income,  cannot 
give  work.”  Thus  the  famished  peo¬ 
ple  are  almost  ready  to  risk  life  “for 
life’s  sake,’’  and  boldly  and  openly  seek 
victuals  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 
At  Conflans  -  Sainte  -  Honorie,  Eragny, 
Neuville,  and  Chenevi^res,  at  Cergy, 
Pontoise,  I’lsle-Adam,  Presle,  and  Beau¬ 
mont,  men,  women,  children,  the  whole 
parish,  are  scouring  the  country, ‘setting 
traps,  and  stopping  up  burrows.  “  It  is 
mmored  that  the  Government,  informed 
of  the  harm  done  to  cultivators  by  game, 
has  permitted  it  to  be  destroyed.  And 
really  the  hares  used  to  eat  up  nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  harvest.”  At  first  nine  of 
this  new  kind  of  poachers  were  arrested, 
but  soon  released,  “  on  account  of 
circumstances whereupon  for  two 
months  there  is  a  wholesale  massacre  on 
the  property  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  ambassador  Mercy  d’Argenteau  ;  and 
in  default  of  bread,  rabbits  are  eaten. 
By  a  natural  sequence  men  proceed  to 
attack  not  only  the  abuses  of  propierty, 
but  property  itself.  Near  Saint  Denis 
the  abbey  woods  are  devastated  ;  “  the 
farmers  round  about  carry  off  loads  re¬ 
quiring  four  or  five  horses  to  draw  them;” 
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Vert-Galant,  Villepinte,  publicly  filing 
them,  and  threatening  to  knock  the 
keepers  on  the  head.  On  the  15  th  of 
June,  the  havoc  is  already  estimated  at 
60,000  livres.  It  makes  little  difference 
that  the  proprietor  should  have  been 
beneficent,  as,  for  instance,  M.  de  Tal* 
am,  who  fed  the  poor  last  winter,  on  his 
property  at  Issy.  The  peasants  de¬ 
stroyed  the  dam  that  carried  the  water 
to  the  mill  on  his  manor.  When  con¬ 
demned  by  Parliament  to  restore  it,  they 
declared  not  only  that  they  would  not, 
but  that  if  M.  de  Talam  did,  they  would 
gather,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
well-armed  men,  and  demolish  it  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

For  the  most  compromised  class  Paris 
is  the  nearest  refuge  ;  to  the  poorest  and 
most  exasperated  a  nomadic  way  of  life 
is  opened  out.  Bands  collect  around 
the  capital,  as  in  countries  where  civil¬ 
isation  has  hardly  begun  or  has  ceased 
to  be.  During  the  first  weeks  of  May, 
near  Villejuif,  there  is  a  band  of  from 
five  to  six  hundred  vagabonds,  who  seek 
to  break  open  Bicetre  and  approach  St. 
Cloud.  They  gather  from  thirty,  forty, 
sixty  leagues  round,  from  Champagne, 
Lorraine,  from  the  whole  area  of  country 
devastated  by  the  hail.  AH  this  mass 
floats  about  Paris,  is  engulfed  therein  as 
in  a  sewer,  poor  and  criminals  together, 
some  to  find  work,  others  to  beg,  to 
prowl  under  the  morbid  influence  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  of  the  mmors  that  arise  in  the 
streets.  During  the  last  days  of  April, 
the  officials  notice  that  **  an  alarming 
number  of  ill-clothed,  sinister-looking 
men  pass  the  barriers.”  As  soon  as 
May  begins,  it  is  observable  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  crowd  has  changed  ; 
there  mixes  with  it  “  a  quantity  of  stran¬ 
gers,  from  all  countries,  mostly  in  rags, 
armed  with  great  sticks,  whose  very  look 
announces  everything  that  is  most  to  be 
feared.  ’  ’  Even  before  this  final  rush  the 
sinks  of  vice  and  misery  were  full  and 
overflowing.  Think  of  the  extraordinary 
and  rapid  growth  of  Paris,  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  workmen  brought  thither  by  de¬ 
molitions  and  recent  buildings,  of  all  the 
handicraftsmen  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  distress  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the 
raising  of  town-dues,  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  the  dearness  of  bread.  Re¬ 
collect  that,  in  1786,  ”  two  hundred 


not  possessing  absolute  property  to  'the 
value  of  50  crowns  that  from  time 
immemorid  they  have  been  at  war  with 
the  city  watch  ;  that  in  1789  there  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  poor  in 
the  capital ;  that  it  has  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  them  work,  to  establish 
national  workshops  ;  that  ”  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  kept  uselessly  employed  in 
digging  for  the  Montmartre  mound,  and 
paid  20  sous  a  day  ;  that  the  ports  and 
quays  are  thronged  with  such  ;  that  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  invested  ;  that  around 
the  Palais  they  seem  to  scoff  at  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  disarmed  justice  that  day  by 
day  they  embitter  and  excite  themselves 
at  the  bakers’  doors,  where,  after  long 
waiting,  they  are  not  sure  to  obtain 
bread, — and  you  feel  at  once  with  what 
force  and  fury  they  will  burst  upon  what¬ 
ever  obstacle  is  pointed  out  to  them. 

II. 

And  this  obstacle  has  now  been  point¬ 
ed  out  for  two  years  past  :  it  is  the  min¬ 
istry,  the  court,  the  government,  the  an- 
cun  r/gime.  Whosoever  protests  against 
these,  and  in  favor  of  the  people,  is  sure 
to  be  followed  as  far  and  further  than  he 
cares  to  go.  So  soon  as  in  any  large 
town  a  parliament  refuses  to  register  a 
fiscal  edict,  it  finds  a  rabble  at  its  ser¬ 
vice.  On  the  7th  of  June,  at  Grenoble, 
tiles  are  rained  down  on  the  soldiers,  and 
military  force  is  ix>werless.  At  Rennes, 
to  subdue  the  town  in  revolt,  an  army 
has  been  required,  a  |}ermanent  camp, 
four  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France.*  The  following  year, 
when  the  parliaments  incline  to  the  side 
of  the  privileged  classes,  the  riot  recom¬ 
mences,  this  time  against  the  parliaments. 
In  February,  17^,  at  Besan9on  and 
Aix,  the  magistrates  are  insulted,  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  streets,  attacked  in  their 
courts,  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  or 
to  take  flight.  If  such  be  the  popular 
.  feeling  in  the  provincial  ^capitals,  what, 
then,  must  it  be  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  ?  To  begin  with,  in  August, 
1788,  after  the  dismissal  of  Brienne  and 
Lamoignon,  the  crowd,  assembled  on 
the  Place  Dauphine,  constituted  itself  a 
tribunal,  burned  the  two  ministers  in 

*  Arthur  Young,  ist  September,  1788. 
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effigy,  dispersed  the  city  watch,  resisted 
the  troops  ;  in  short,  so  bloody  a  riot 
had  not  bew  seen  for  a  century.  Two 
days  later  it  breaks  out  anew,  the  people 
marshal  themselves  with  the  intention  of 
setting  hre  to  the  hotels  of  the  two  min¬ 
isters,  and  to  that  of  Dubois,  lieutenant 
of  police.  Plainly  a  new  leaven  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  rude  and  ignorant  mass, 
and  new  ideas  are  taking  effect.  These 
have  been  for  a  long  time  filtering  in¬ 
sensibly  from  stratum  to  stratum,  and 
after  gaining  the  aristocracy,  the  whole 
literary  section  of  the  middle  class,  the 
lawyers,  the  schools,  and  all  the  youth 
of  the  country,  they  have  insinuated 
themselves,  drop  by  drop,  and  through 
a  thousand  fissures,  into  the  class  that 
lives  by  manual  labor.  The  great  no¬ 
bles,  during  their  toilet,  have  laughed  at 
Christianity  and  affirmed  the  rights  of 
man  in  presence  of  their  valets,  hair¬ 
dressers,  tradesmen,  and  all  their  ante¬ 
chamber  frequenters.  Men  of  letters, 
advocates,  attorneys,  have  repeated  the 
same  diatribes  and  theories  in  more  caus¬ 
tic  tones  at  cafes,  restaurants,  prome¬ 
nades,  and  public  places.  They  have 
spoken  in  presence  of  the  |)eople,  as 
though  the  people  were  not  there,  and  of 
all  this  carelessly  outpoured  eloquence 
some  splashes  have  reached  the  brains  of 
the  artisan,  the  publican,  the  porter,  the 
old-clothes  dealer,  and  the  soldier. 

This  is  why  a  year  suffices  to  change 
their  vague  discontent  into  political  pas¬ 
sion.  After  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  when 
the  King  convokes  the  States-General 
and  asks  every  one  his  opinion,  both 
current  talk  and  the  press  change  their 
tone  ;  instead  of  general  and  speculative 
conversation  we  now  have  preaching 
with  a  view  to  practice, — preaching, 
startling,  profound,  intimate,  vibrating, 
and  piercing  as  a  clarion’s  call.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  pamphlets  crowd  one  on  the 
other  ;  “  Qu’est  ce  que  le  Tiers  ?”  by 
Siey^ ;  “  M^moire  pour  le  Peuple 

Franfais,”  by  Cerutti ;  "  Considera¬ 
tions  sur  les  int^rSts  du  Tiers-etat,”  by 
Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  ;  “  Ma  Petition,” 
by  Target ;  “  Les  Droits  des  Etats-g^n- 
eraux,”  by  M.  d’Entraigues  ;  a  little 
later  ”  La  France  libre,”  by  Camille 
Desmoulins  ;  and  many  others,  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands,  all  repeated  and 
amplified  in  the  electoral  assemblies 
where  the  new  citizens  come  to  declaim 
New  Stuxs.— Vol.  XXVIll.,  No.  i 


and  heat  themselves  further.  The  unan¬ 
imous  universal  daily  clamor  rolls  on 
from  echo  to  echo,  into  the  barracks, 
faubourgs,  markets,  workshops,  and  gar¬ 
rets.  In  February,  1789,  Necker  admits 
“that  there  is  no  longer  any  obedience 
anywhere,  and  that  one  is  not  even  sure  of 
the  troops.  ’  ’  In  May  the  fishwomen,  and 
next  the  fruitsellers  of  the  Halle,  come  to 
recommend  the  interests  of  the  people  to 
the  electors,  and  to  sing  couplets  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Third  Estate.  In  June  the 
pamphlets  are  in  every  hand,  “  the  very 
lackeys  devour  them  at  the  doors  of  ho¬ 
tels.”  In  July,  as  the  King  was  signing 
an  order,  a  patriotic  valet  takes  alarm 
and  reads  over  his  shoulder.  There 
must  be  no  illusion  ;  it  is  not  only  the 
middle  class  that  takes  part  against  legal 
authorities  and  established  order  ;  it  is 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people — trades¬ 
men,  shopkeepers,  servants,  artisans  of 
every  kind  and  degree  ;  and  below  the 
people,  the  populace — vagabonds,  street¬ 
walkers,  beggars — all  the  multitude  that 
hitherto,  bowed  down  beneath  anxiety 
about  its  daily  bread,  had  never  raised 
its  eyes  to  contemplate  the  great  social 
structure  of  which  it  forms  the  lowest 
base,  and  the  whole  weight  of  which  it 
bears. 

III. 

All  at  once  it  moves,  and  the  superim¬ 
posed  edifice  totters.  It  is  the  move- 
<ient  of  a  brute  creature,  exasperated  by 
want  and  maddened  by  suspicion.  Was 
it  goaded  from  below  by  hired  and 
hidden  hands  ?  Contemporaries  are  per¬ 
suaded  of  this,  and  the  thing  is  proba¬ 
ble.  But  the  noise  going  on  around 
the  suffering  brute  creature  is  enough  to 
make  it  restless  and  to  explain  its  start. 
The  21st  April  electoral  assemblies  have 
begun  in  Paris  ;  they  are  held  in  every 
quartier^  for  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  general  electoral  body.  Every  day  for 
about  a  month,  files  of  electors  pass 
through  the  streets.  Those  of  the  first 
degree  continue  assembled  after  naming 
those  of  the  second.  The  nation  must 
needs  watch  her  mandatories  and  main¬ 
tain  her  imprescriptible  rights  ;  if  she 
has  delegated  their  exercise,  she  retains 
their  possession  and  reserves  the  right  to 
intervene  at  pleasure.  Such  a  claim  rap¬ 
idly  gains  ground,  and  after  the  tiers- 
6tat  of  assemblies,  the  tiers-6tat  of  the 
5 
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street  assert  it.  Nothing  more  natural  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  Saint  Mi- 


than  the  desire  to  lead  one  s  leaders. 
At  the  first  dissatisfaction  hands  are  laid 
on  such  as  resist,  and  they  have  to  move 
on  at  a  nod.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of 
April,  there  is  a  rumor  that  R6veillon, 
an  elector,  manufacturer  of  painted  pa* 
pers  in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  and  Com¬ 
missary  Lerat,  have  “  spoken  ill”  in  the 
electoral  assembly  of  Sainte-Marguerite. 
Ill-speaking  must  mean  speaking  ill  of 
the  fieople.  What  was  it  that  Rev’eillon 
said  ?  No  one  knows  ;  but  popular  im¬ 
agination,  with  its  terrible  power  of  in¬ 
vention  and  precision,  instantly  concocts 
or  accepts  a  murderous  phrase.  He  has 
said  that  ”  a  workman  having  a  wife  and 
children  may  live  on  fifteen  sous  a  day.” 
”  He  is  a  traitor  ;  let  us  run  to  his  house 
and  burn  and  kill.”  Observe  that  the 
report  is  false,  that  Rdveillon  gives 
twenty-five  sous  per  day  to  his  lowest 
workman,  —  that  he  supports  three 
hundred  and  fifty, — that  the  preceding 
winter,  in  spite  of  his  work  standing  still, 
he  kept  them  all  on  at  the  same  wages, 
— that  he  was  himself  formerly  a  work¬ 
man,  has  medals  for  his  inventions,  is 
benevolent,  and  respected  by  all  respec¬ 
table  pieople.  No  matter !  Bands  of 
vagabonds  and  “  strangers”  who  have 
just  entered  the  barriers  cannot  attend  to 
such  niceties  as  these  ;  and  day-labor¬ 
ers,  carters,  cobblers,  masons,  tinkers, 
whom  they  go  to  beat  up  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  quarters,  are  just  as  indifferent  t^ 
them.  When  irritation  has  long  accu¬ 
mulated,  it  overflows  at  random. 

At  this  very  time,  too,  the  Paris  clergy 
have  just  declared  that  they  renounce 
their  privileges  with  regard  to  taxation  ; 
yet  the  people,  mistaking  friends  for 
foes,  in  its  invectives  adds  the  clergy  to 
the  name  of  R6veillon.  During  the 
whole  day  of  Sunday  leisure,  the  fer¬ 
mentation  goes  on  increasing,  and  on 
Monday  the  27th,  another  day  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  drunkenness,  the  bands  begin 
to  stir.  Witnesses  meet  one  of  them  in 
the  Rue  Saint-S6verin  ”  armed  with 
clubs,” — in  numbers  so  dense  that  the 
passage  is  blocked.  ”  In  all  directions 
doors  and  shops  are  closed  with  the 
cry.  Here  comes  the  revolt !”  The 
rioters  pour  out  imprecations  and  abuse 
against  the  clergy,  and,  seeing  an  abb6, 

call  him  a  " -  priest.”  Another 

band  parades  an  effigy'  of  R6veillon 


chael,  submits  it  to  the  parody  of  a  trial, 
bums  it  on  the  Place  de  Grive,  and 
threatens  his  house.  Repulsed  by  the 
guard,  it  enters  that  of  a  friend  of  his,  a 
saltpetre-maker,  and  breaks  and  bums 
all  his  goods  and  chattels.  It  is  only 
towards  midnight  that  the  crowd  is  dis¬ 
persed,  and  the  riot  believed  to  be  dver. 
On  the  morrow  it  recommences  more 
violently  than  ever  ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  usual  incentives,  pioverty  and  love  of 
lawlessness,  a  fresh  one  is  now  added, 
the  idea  of  a  cause  to  be  defended,  the 
conviction  they  entertain  of  fighting 
“for  the  Third  Estate.”  In  such  a 
cause  as  this  every  one  must  help  him¬ 
self  and  each  help  all.  “  We  should  be 
lost,”  said  one  of  them,  “  if  the  one 
were  not  to  sustain  the  other.”  Strong 
in  this  belief,  they  three  times  send  depu¬ 
tations  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau 
to  beat  up  recmits,  and  on  their  way, 
with  cudgels  lifted,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
enrol  all  they  meet.  Others,  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Antoine,  stop  people  returning 
from  the  races,  ask  them  whether  th'ey 
are  for  the  nobility  or  the  Third  Estate, 
oblige  women  to  get  out  of  their  car¬ 
riages  and  cry,  “  Vive  le  Tiers-6tat  !” 
Meanwhile  the  crowd  increases  in  front 
of  R6veillon’s  house  ;  the  thirty  men  set 
to  defend  it  can  offer  no  resistance  ;  the 
house  is  broken  into  and  ransacked  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  furniture,  provisions, 
linen,  registers,  carriages,  nay,  the  very 
poultry  in  the  yard — all  are  thrown  into 
fires  lit  in  several  places  ;  w’hile  five  hun¬ 
dred  louis  (T or,  ready  money  and  plate, 
are  stolen.  Numbers  make  their  way 
into  the  cellars,  drink  at  haphazard  spir¬ 
its  and  varnishes  till  they  fall  down  in¬ 
sensible,  or  even  expire  in  convulsions. 
At  last  to  confront  this  yelling  mob,* 
the  city  watch  appear  mounted  and  on 

*  Dammartin :  Evenements  qui  sc  sont 
pass^  sous  mes  yeux.  i.  25  ;  “I  was  dining 
that  dajr  at  the  Hotel  d’Ecqevilly.  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Louis."  He  goes  out  on  foot,  and 
is  present  at  the  riot :  Fifteen  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred  wretches,  mere  refuse  of 
the  nation,  degraded  bj  shameful  vices,  cov¬ 
ered  with  rags,  reeking  with  brandy,  afforded 
the  most  disgusting  and  revolting  spectacle. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  greatly  impeded  the 
operations  of  the  troops.  Before  long  the 
firing  began,  blood  flowed  ;  two  decent  citi¬ 
zens  near  me  were  wounded.” 
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foot,  a  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Royal  enclosure, — which,  protected  as  it  is  by 
Croats,  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  and  later  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 


on  the  Swiss  guards.  “  Tiles  and  chim¬ 
ney-pots  rain  down  on  the  soldiers,” 
who  fire  in  four  files.  For  several  hours 
the  rioters,  drunk  with  wine  and  rage, 
defend  themselves  desjierately ;  more 
than  two  hundred  are  killed,  nearly  three 
hundred  wounded  ;  they  can  only  be  got 
under  with  the  help  of  cannon,  and  the 
rabble  go  on  collecting  till  very  far  into 
the  night.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  in  the  Rue  Vielle  du  Temple, 
the  Paris  guard  has  still  to  go  on  charg¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  protect  doors  that  the 
mob  want  to  force.  At  half-past  eleven 
at  night  they  do  force  two — a  sausage- 
maker’s  and  a  baker’s-^in  the  Rue  Saint- 
onge  and  the  Rue  de  Bretagne.  Even 
in  this  last  wave  of  the  subsiding  flood, 
we  can  distinguish  the  elements  that 
have  led  to  riot,  and  are  about  to  lead  to 
Revolution.  There  are  the  famished  :  in 
the  Rue  de  Bretagne  the  band  that  robs 
the  baker  brings  the  loaves  to  women 
waiting  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
onge.  There  are  the  bandits :  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  spies  of  M.  du  Chi- 
telet,  lying  prone  in  a  ditch,  “  see  a  mass 
of  brigands”  assembled  beyond  the  Bar- 
ri^re  du  Trone,  their  chief  mounted  on 
a  hillock  excites  them  to  recommence, 
and  the  following  day,  along  the  high 
roads  vagabonds  are  heard  to  say,  “We 
can  do  nothing  more  in  Paris,  precau¬ 
tions  are  too  well  taken  ;  let  us  go  to 
Lyons.”  Finally  there  are  the  patriots  : 
on  the  evening  of  this  riot,  between  the 
Pont  au  Change  and  the  Pont  Marie, 
barefoot  men  in  their  shirts,  with  hand- 
barrows  and  blackened  faces,  having  full 
consciousness  of  their  cause,  ask  alms  in 
a  loud  voice,  hold  out  their  hats,  and  say 
to  passers-by,  “  Have  pity  on  the  poor 
Tiers-6tat.”  The  hunger-stricken,  the 
bandits,  and  the  patriots,  all  form  one 
body,  and  henceforth  poverty,  crime, 
and  public  spirit  combine  to  provide 
with  an  ever-ready  insurrection  the  agita¬ 
tors  who  may  desire  to  make  use  of  it. 

IV. 

But  already  these  agitators  are  ’e»  per¬ 
manence.  The  Palais-Royal  is  an  open- 
air  club,  at  which,  not  only  throughout 
the  day  but  far  into  the  night,  the  mem¬ 
bers  excite  each  other  more  and  more, 
and  impel  the  mob  to  action.  In  this 


the  police  dare  not  enter,  —  speech  is 
free,  and  the  public  that  enjoy  this  free¬ 
dom  seem  chosen  for  the  very  purpose 
of  abusing  it.  It  is  a  public  well  suited 
to  such  a  place.  The  centre  of  prosti¬ 
tution,  gambling,  idleness,  and  pam¬ 
phleteering,  the  Palais-Royal  attracts  to 
itself  all  that  floating  piopulation  peculiar 
to  great  cities,  which,  having  neither 
home  not  business  ties,  lives  only  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  curiosity  or  finding 
pleasure  ;  frequenters  of  cafes  and  gam¬ 
bling-houses,  adventurers,  lapsed  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  lost  or  supernumerary 
children  of  literature,  art,  and  the  bar, 
attorney’s  clerks,  students,  loiterers, 
loungers,  strangers,  and  occupants  of 
furnished  lodgings  ;  they  say  that  there 
are  forty  thousand  of  these  in  Paris. 
They  fill  the  garden  and  galleries  ;  “  you 
would  hardly  find  there  a  single  member 
of  what  they  used  to  call  the  Six  Corps” 
— that  is,  a  busy  citizen  of  settled  habits, 
a  man  to  whom  the  practice  of  affairs 
and  family  anxieties  have  given  weight 
and  stability.  There  was  no  place  there 
for  orderly  and  industrious  bees  ;  it  was 
the  rendezvous  of  political  and  literary 
hornets.  They  sweep  down  from  all 
comers  of  Paris,  and  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  their  restless,  buzzing  swarm,  as 
though  a  hive  had  been  overturned  there. 
”  All  day  long,”  writes  Arthur  Young, 
"  tfiere  have  been  ten  thousand  piersons 
at  the  Palais-Royal  and  the  throng  is 
so  dense  that  an  apple  thrown  from  a 
balcony  on  the  moving  pavement  of  heads 
would  never  fall  to  the  ground.  One 
may  guess  the  state  of  all  those  brains  ; 
they  are  the  emptiest  of  ballast  in  France, 
the  most  inflated  with  speculative  ideas, 
the  most  excitable  and  excited.  In  this 
medley  of  improvised  politics  no  one 
knows  the  speaker  of  the  moment,  no  one 
feels  responsible  for  what  he  has  said. 
Every  one  is  there  as  at  a  theatre,  un¬ 
known  amid  the  unknown,  merely  want¬ 
ing  strong  emotion,  subject  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  surrounding  passions,  swept 
away  by  the  whirlwind  of  high-sounding 
words,  forged  intelligence,  increasingly 
loud  rumors,  exaggerations  in  which 
eleutheromaniacs  seek  to  outvie  each 
other.  There  are  cries,  tears,  applause, 
clapping,  and  stamping  as  at  a  tragedy  ; 
some  even  excite  and  scream  themselves 
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hoarse  ;  nay,  die  on  the  spot  with  who  there  deliberate  after  the  manner  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Arthur  Young,  a  parliament  ;  and  in  the  evening  their 
in  spite  of  being  pretty  well  accustomed  president  invites  spectators  to  come  and 
to  the  noisy  nature  of  political  liberty,  is  sign  the  motions  of  the  day,  the  originals 
bewildered  by  what  he  sees.  According  of  which  are  kept  at  the  Caf6  Foy.  They 
to  him,  “  the  ferment  is  beyond  concep-  count  the  enemies  of  the  country  on  their 
tion.”  “We  used  to  fancy  that  De-  lingers:  “First  of  all  two  Royal  High - 
brett’s  or  Stockdale’s  shops  in  London  nesses  (Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d’Ar- 
were  crowded,  but  they  are  deserted  tois);  three  Serene  Highnesses  (the  Prince 
compared  to  Desenne’s  and  a  few  others,  de  Condd,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  the 
where  one  can  hardly  elbow  one’s  way  Prince  de  Conti)  ;  one  favorite  (Mme. 
from  the  door  to  the  counter.  .  .  .  de  Polignac)  ;  MM.  de  Vaudreuil,  de  la 

Every  hour  produces  its  pamphlets  ;  thir-  Tremoille,  du  ChStelet,  de  Villedeuil,  de 
teen  appeared  to-day,  and  ninety-tw'o  Barentin,  de  la  Galaisiere,  Vidaud  de  la 
last  week.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  Tour,  Berthier,  Foulon,  and  even  M. 
in  favor  of  liberty.”  And  by  liberty  is  Linguet.”  There  are  placarded  de- 
understood  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  mands  that  Abb^  Maury  be  put  in  the 
sovereignty  of  numbers,  the  application  pillory  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  C3ne  orator 
of  the  contrat  Social,  “  the  Republic  proposes  “  to  bum  the  house  of  M. 
still  better,  universal  levelling,  perma-  d'Espremenil,  his  wife,  children,  furni- 
nent  anarchy,  and  even  a  Jacquerie,  ture,  and  himself — this  is  unanimously 
Camille  Desmoulins,  one  of  the  ordinary  carried.”  No  contradiction  is  tolerated  ; 
orators,  announces  and  incites  to  this  a  person  present,  having  expressed  his 
last  in  so  many  words  :  “  Since  the  horror  of  the  murderous  motions  made, 
beast  is  in  the  trap,  let  it  be  knocked  on  “is  seized  by  the  collar,  obliged  to  kneel 
the  head.  .  .  .  Never  was  there  a  down,  make  the  amende  honorable,  kiss 

richer  prey  offered  to  the  victors — -forty  the  ground,  and,  after  being  stripped,  he 
thousand  palaces,  hotels,  chdteaux,  two-  is  dipped  several  times  into  one  of  the 
fifths  of  the  wealth  of  France  wilt  be  the  basins,  and  then  given  over  to  the  pop- 
reward  of  valor.  Those  who  give  them-  ulace,  who  roll  him  in  the  mud.”  On 
selves  out  conquerors  will  be  conquered  the  morrow  an  ecclesiastic  is  trodden 
in  their  turn.  The  nation  will  be  furg-  under  foot  and  tossed  from  hand  to 
ed.”  Here  we  have  beforehand  the  very  hand.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  22nd  of 
programme  of  the  Terror.  June,  there  are  two  other  executions  of 

Now  all  this  is  not  merely  read,  but  the  same  kind.  The  sovereign  mob  ex- 
declaimed,  amplified,  converted  into  ercises  all  the  functions  of  sovereign 
practical  motions.  In  front  of  the  caf6s,  power,  combines  with  those  of  the  legis- 
“  such  as  are  gifted  with  stentorian  lator  those  of  the  judge,  and  with  those 
voices  appear  by  turns  in  the  evenings.”  of  the  judge  those  of  the  executioner. 
“  They  mount  a  chair  or  table  and  read  Its  idols  are  sacred  ;  should  any  fail  in 
the  day’s  most  violent  article  on  the  respect  towards  them  he  is  guilty  of  high 
state  of  affairs.  .  .  .  It  is  not  easy  to  treason,  and  punished  on  the  spot.  In 

imagine  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  the  first  week  of  July  an  Abb^  who 
listen^  to  or  the  thunders  of  applause  speaks  ill  of  Necker  is  whipped  ;  a 
that  greet  every  more  than  usually  au*  woman  who  says  injurious  things  of 
dacious  sentence  against  the  Govern-  Necker’s  bust  is  stripped,  and  beaten  by 
ment.”  Three  days  ago  a  child  of  four  the  fish  women  till  the  blood  comes, 
years  old,  but  well  taught  and  full  of  War  is  declared  on  all  suspected  uni- 
intelligence,  made  the  round  of  the  forms.  “  As  soon  as  a  hussar  appears,” 
garden  in  full  daylight,  carried  on  the  w’rites  Desmoulins,  “  the  cry  is  raised, 
shoulders  of  a  porter.  He  kept  crying,  ‘  Here  comes  Punch  !’  and  the  stone- 
"  Decree  of  the  French  people:  La  cutters  throw  stones  at  him.  Last  night 
Polignac  exiled  to  a  hundred  leagues  two  hussar  officers,  MM.  de  Sombreuil 
from  Paris,  Condd  the  same,  Conti  the  and  De  Polignac,  came  to  the  Palais- 
same,  d’ Artois  the  same,  the  Queen.  .  .  Royal;  .  .  .  chairs  were  thrown  at 
I  dare  not  tell  you  the  rest.”  In  the  them,  and  they  would  have  been  beaten 
centre  of  the  Palais- Royal  a  wooden  tent  to  death  had  they  not  taken  flight.” 
is  always  full,  especially  of  young  men,  “  The  day  before  yesterday  a  police  spy 
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was  seized,  dipped  into  the  basin, 
hunted  like  a  stag,  harassed,  stoned, 
beaten,  one  eye  forced  out ;  lastly,  spite 
of  his  entreaties  and  cries  for  mercy, 
thrown  a  second  time  into  the  basin. 
His  tortures  lasted  from  twelve  to  half¬ 
past  five,  and  he  had  at  least  ten  thou¬ 
sand  executioners.”  Consider  the  effect 
of  all  this  at  such  a  moment.  Side  by 
side  with  the  lawful  authorities  a  new 
power  has  arisen,  a  legislature  of  the 
streets  and  public  places — anonymous, 
irresistible,  without  check  of  any  kind, 
incited  by  theories  of  the  caf6s,  by  fever 
of  the  brain,  by  stump  oratory  ;  and  this 
power  has  for  l^dy-guards  and  ministers 
those  bare  arms  which  have  just  been 
breaking  everything  to  pieces  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine. 

V. 

Such  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude,  and  its  procedure,  as 
might  naturally  be  exp>ected,  is  by  blows; 
it  strikes  whatever  resists  it.  Each  day 
in  the  streets,  and  at  the  doors  of  the 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Versailles  “  go 
to  insult  those  who  are  called  aristocrats  ” 
On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  June,  ”  D’Es- 
pr^m^nil  runs  a  narrow  chance  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  the  Abb^  Maury 
.  .  .  only  owes  his  deliverance  to  the 

energy  of  a  cur^,  who  takes  him  by  the 
waist  and  throws  him  into  the  carriage 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Arles.”  On  the 
23rd,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  are  hooted,  abused, 
spit  upon,  scouted,  are  ready  to  die 
with  shame  and  rage,  and  the  storm  of 
vociferations  with  which  they  are  as¬ 
sailed  is  so  terrible  that  Passeret,  the 
King's  secretary  in  attendance  on  the 
minister,  does  die  of  fright  that  same 
day.  On  the  24th,  the  Bishop  of  Beau¬ 
vais  is  almost  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a 
stone  on  the  head.  On  the  25th,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  is  only  saved  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horses  ;  the  crowd  fol¬ 
lows  him  throwing  stones  ;  his  hotel  is 
besieged,  all  his  windows  broken,  and 
spite  of  the  interference  of  the  Gardes 
Fran^aises  his  danger  is  so  great  that  he 
is  obliged  to  promise  to  join  the  Deputies 
of  the  Tiers.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  rough  popular  hand  brings  about  the 
union  of  the  different  orders.  And  this 
hand  weighs  as  imperiously  on  its  re¬ 
presentatives  as  on  its  adversaries. 


”  Although  the  entry  to  our  hall  was  for¬ 
bidden,”  says  Bailly,  “  there  were  always 
more  than  six  hundred  spectators  there,  ” 
— not  respectful,  silent  listeners,  but  ac¬ 
tive,  noisy,  mixing  with  the  deputies, 
raising  their  hands  at  the  various  mo¬ 
tions,  always  taking  part  in  the  debates 
by  their  applause  and  their  hootings, 
forming  a  collateral  assembly  in  short, 
which  often  imposed  its  own  will  on  the 
other.  It  notes  and  takes  down  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  opposition  ;  those 
names,  transmitted  to  the  chairmen  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  from  them 
to  the  populace  waiting  the  egress  of  the 
deputies,  are  henceforth  the  names  of 
public  enemies.  Lists  of  them  are  drawn 
up  and  printed,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  these  become  proscription 
lists.  Beneath  this  coarse  pressure  sev¬ 
eral  decrees  got  passed,  amongst  others 
that  by  which  the  Communes  declared 
themselves  a  national  assembly,  and  as¬ 
sume  the  supreme  power.  On  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  Malouet  had  proposed  to 
ascertain  first  of  all  on  which  side  the 
majority  really  lay  ;  in  an  instant  all  the 
Noes,  m  number  over  three  hundred, 
range  themselves  round  him  ;  where¬ 
upon  a  man  rushes  from  the  galleries, 
swoops  down  on  him,  seizes  him  by  the 
collar,  crying,  ”  Hold  thy  tongue,  bad 
citizen  !”  Malouet  was  freed  from  his 
grasp  and  the  guard  came  up,  ”  but 
terror  spread  through  the  hall,  threats 
followed  the  opposing  members,  and  on 
the  morrow  we  were  only  ninety.”  For 
indeed  the  list  of  their  names  had  gone 
abroad  ;  some  of  them  who  were  Paris 
deputies  went  to  seek  Bailly  that  very 
evening  ;  one  of  them,  “  a  very  worthy 
man  and  a  good  patriot,”  having  been 
warned  that  his  house,  where  his  wife 
had  just  been  confined,  was  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  the  least  disturbance  would 
have  been  fatal  to  her.  Such  arguments 
as  these  are  decisive.  In  fact,  three 
days  later,  at  the  Tennis  Court,  one 
single  deputy,  Martin  d’Auch,  ventures 
to  sign  himself  opposant.  Insulted  by 
several  of  his  colleagues,  ”  instantly  de¬ 
nounced  to  the  people  gathered  at  the 
entry  of  the  hall,  he  has  to  escape  by  a 
private  door  for  fear  of  being  tom  to 
pieces,”  and  for  several  days  cannot  re¬ 
turn  to  the  session.  Thanks  to  this  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  galleries,  the  radical 
minority  of  about  thirty  coerces  the 
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majority,  aqd  does  not  suffer  its  voice  to 
be  heard.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Ma- 
louet,  having  asked  for  closed  doors 
while  conciliatory.measures  proposed  by 
the  King  were  under  discussion,  is 
hooted  by  the  galleries,  and  a  deputy  of 
the  name  of  Bouche  addresses  him  in 
w’ords  that  are  only  too  clear  :  “  Learn, 
sir,  that  we  deliberate  here  in  presence 
of  our  masters,  and  are  responsible  to 
them  for  our  opinions.’*  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Contrat  Social ;  and 
owing  to  timidity,  to  fear  of  the  Court 
and  the  privilege  classes,  to  optimism 
and  trust  in  human  nature,  to  the  incli* 
nation  and  obligation  to  supp>ort  their 
earlier  acts, — the  newly  come  deputies, 
provincials  and  theorists,  neither  dare 
nor  indeed  know  how  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  prevailing  dogma. 
Henceforward  it  becomes  law.  Consti¬ 
tutional  Assembly,  Legislative,  Conven¬ 
tion, — all  the  assemblies  are  about  to 
undergo  its  yoke  :  it  is  admitted  that  the 
public  of  the  galleries  represents  the 
j)eople  by  th'e  same  title,  nay,  by  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  the  deputies.  Now, 
this  public  is  that  of  the  Palais-Royal, 
made  up  of  strangers,  idlers,  lovers  of 
novelties,  Paris  novelists,  coryphaei  of 
caf^s,  future  pillars  of  clubs,  in  short,  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  middle  class  ;  just  as 
the  mob  that  threatens  doors  and  throws 
stones  is  recruited  from  the  fanatics  of 
the  dregs  of  ,the  people.  Thus,  by  un¬ 
conscious  sifting,  the  faction  that  con¬ 
stitutes  itself  the  executive  is  only  com¬ 
posed  of  violent  minds  and  violent 
hands.  Spontaneously,  and  without 
preliminary  agreement,  dangerous  eleu- 
theromaniacs  find  themselves  in  league 
with  dangerous  brutes,  and  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  disruption  of  all  legal  authority 
it  is  this  illegal  league  that  is  destined  to 
effect  the  universal  overthrow. 

When  a  general-in-chief,  in  counsel 
w'ith  his  major  and  his  staff,  deliberates 
upon  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  the  pri¬ 
mary  interest  of  the  public  lies  in  the 
preservation  of  discipline,  in  no  in¬ 
truder,  whether  soldier  or  blackguard, 
coming  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  turbu¬ 
lence  and  thoughtlessness  into  the  scale 
that  the  chiefs  are  bound  to  hold  care¬ 
fully  and  calmly.  Now  this  4ias  been 
the  express  demand  of  the  Government ; 
it  has  failed,  and  nothing  now  remains  to 
it  but  to  employ  force  against  the  per¬ 


sistent  usurpations  of  the  multitude. 
But  force  itself  slips  out  of  its  hand,  and 
the  growing  disobedience,  like  a  con¬ 
tagion,  having  gained  over  the  people, 
begins  to  spread  in  the  army.  As  early 
as  the  23rd  of  June  two  companies  of 
the  Gardes  Fran^aises  had  refused  to 
act.  Shut  up  in  their  barracks,  on  the 
27th  they  break  their  confinement,  and 
henceforward  "every  evening  are  seen 
entering  the  Palais-Royal,  marching  in 
two  files."  The  place  is  well  known  to 
them  ;  it  is  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  girls  whose  lovers  and  parasites  they 
are.  “  Patriots  hang  on  to  them,  treat 
them  to  ices  and  wine,  and  corrupt  them 
under  the  very  eyes  of  their  officers.” 
Add  to  which  that  their  colonel,  M.  du 
Ch&telet,  is  unpopular,  that  he  has 
wearied  them  with  forced  manoeuvres, 
worried  and  lowered  their  sergeants, 
suppressed  the  school  where  the  children 
of  their  band  were  educated,  used  the 
stick  to  punish  the  men,  and  wrangled 
about'  their  uniform,  food,  and  pay. 
The  regiment  is  demoralized,  a  secret 
society  has  been  formed  among  its 
ranks,  and  the  soldiers  are  pledged  to 
their  superior  officers  to  undertake  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  National  Assembly. 
Thus  the  confederation  between  them 
and  the  Palais-Royal  is  a  settled  affair. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  eleven  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  having  been  sent  to  the  Abbaye, 
wrote  to  demand  help  :  a  youn^  man 
mounts  a  chair  in  front  of  the  Cafe  Foy, 
and  reads  their  letter  aloud.  Ipstantly 
a  band  sets  off  in  marching  order,  breaks 
open  the  gates  with  hammers  and  bars 
of  iron,  brings  back  the  prisoners  in  tri¬ 
umph,  gives  them  a  feast  in  the  gardens, 
and  mounts  ^ard  around  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  recaptured.  When  such 
a  breach  of  discipline  as  this  is  tolerated, 
no  order  can  be  maintained  ;  in  fact,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  out  of 
six  battalions  five  had  defaulted.  As  to 
the  other  regiments,  they  hold  out  no 
better,  and  are  similarly  seduced. 
“  Yesterday,"  writes  Desmoulins,  "  the 
artillery  followed  the  example  of  the 
Gardes  Fran9aises,  overpowered  the 
sentinels,  and  came  to  join  the  patriots 
in  the  Palais-Royal.  .  .  .  Nothing  to 
be  seen  but  working  men  clutching  at  all 
the  soldiers  they  meet,  saying,  ‘  Come 
along !  Vive  le  Tiers-^tat  !’  and  drag¬ 
ging  them  into  the  public -houses,  where 
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they  are  drinking  the  health  of  the  Com¬ 
munes.”  Some  dragoons  say  to  the 
officer  who  is  leading  them  to  Versailles, 
”  We  obey  you,  but  when  we  get  there 
you  may  tell  the  Ministers  that  if  we  are 
ordered  to  do  the  least  violence  to  our 
fellow-citizens,  our  first  fire  will  be  for 
you.”  At  the  Invalides  twenty  men, 
ordered  to  take  locks  and  ramrods  from 
the  guns  of  the  threatened  store,  are  six 
hours  in  rendering  twenty  guns  useless  ; 
in  other  words,  desire  to  keep  them  in¬ 
tact  for  pillage  and  the  arming  of  the 
people.  Briefly,  the  largest  portion  of 
the  army  has  revolted.  However  good 
a  man  in  authority  may  be,  it  is  enough 
that  be  be  in  authority  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy.  The  Governor,  M.  de 
Sombreuil,  against  whom  these  men 
have  not  a  single  accusation  to  bring, 
will  a  little  later  see  his  own  gun¬ 
ners  direct  their  guns  against  his  rooms, 
and  narrowly  escape  being  hanged 
by  their  very  hands  to  the  iron  rail¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  force  brought  to  re¬ 
press  the  rising  of  the  people  serves  only 
to  supply  it  with  recruits,  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  the  display,  of  arms  intended 
to  restrain  the  mob  furnishes  the  pro¬ 
vocation  which  completes  its  revolt. 

VI. 

The  fatal  moment  has  arrived  ;  it  is 
not  one  government  falling  to  make  room 
for  another,  it  is  the  cessation  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  make  room  for  the  intermit¬ 
tent  despotism  of  the  masses,  blindly 
hurled  forward  by  enthusiasm,  credulity, 
destitution,  and  fear.*  Like  a  tame  ele¬ 
phant  suddenly  turned  wild  again,  the 
people,  by  a  gesture,  overthrows  its  reg¬ 
ular  mahout,  and  the  new  guides  that  it 
allows  to  huddle  upon  its  neck  are  there 
only  for  show  ;  henceforth  it  moves  on 
at  pleasure,  freed  from  the  control  of 
their  reason,  given  up  to  its  own  sensa¬ 
tions,  instincts,  and  appetites.  Evident¬ 
ly  none  but  precautionary  measures  are 
intended  ;  the  King  has  interdicted  all 
violence  ;  f  the  officers  in  command  forbid 


*  Gouverneur  Morris :  Correspond ance  avec 
Washington.  19  Juillet :  **  Liberty  is  now  the 
general  cry ;  authority  a  mere  word  without 
any  reality." 

f  Bailly,  i.  302 :  “  The  King  was  thor¬ 
oughly  sincere  ;  he  only  meant  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  for  public  peace  and  order.  .  .  .  The 
force  of  truth  constrained  Le  Ch&telet  to  ac- 


their  soldiers  to  fire,  but  the  over-excited 
and  savage  brute  looks  upon  all  precau¬ 
tions  as  insults  ;  henceforth  means  to 
govern  itself,  and  by  way  of  a  beginning 
tramples  its  would-be  keepers.  About 
noon  on  the  rath  of  May,  on  hearing  of 
the  dismissal  of  Necker,  a  cry  of  fury 
rises  at  the  Palais-Royal.  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins  mounts  a  table,  announcing  that 
the  Court  plans  ”  a  Saint  Bartholomew 
of  patriots.”  The  crowd  embraces  him, 
assumes  the  green  cockade  that  he  sug¬ 
gests,  forces  dancing  saloons  and  theatres 
to  close  in  sign  of  grief,  goes  to  fetch  the 
busts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of 
Necker,  and  parades  them  in  triumph. 
Meanwhile  the  dragoons  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc,  ranged  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  find  a  barricade  of  chains  at  the 
entry  of  the  Tuileries,  and  are  received 
with  a  rain  of  bottles  and  stones.  Else¬ 
where  on  the  Boulevards,  in  front  of  the 
H6tel  Montmorency,  the  Gardes  Fran- 
^aises,  escaped  from  their  barracks,  fire 
upon  a  faithful  detachment  of  Royal- 
Allemands.  On  all  side's  the  tocsin 
rings,  gunsmiths’  shops  are  pillaged,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  invad^  ;  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  electors  of  the  popular  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  who  chance  to  find  themselves  there 
decide  that  the  districts  be  convoked  and 
armed.  The  new  sovereign  has  shown 
himself — namely,  the  people  in  arms  and 
out  upon  the  streets. 

At  once  the  dregs  of  society  rise  to  the 
surface.  During  the  night  of  the  12th 
and  13th  July  “all  the  barriers,  from 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  to  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  Saint-Honor^,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Faubourgs  Saint-Marcel  and 
Saint- Jacques,  are  forced  and  burnt 
down.”  There  are  no  longer  municipal 
taxes,  the  city  is  without  revenue  at  the 
very  moment  that  its  expenses  are  neces¬ 
sarily  increased ;  but  that  matters  little 
to  the  populace,  who  above  all  else  insist 
on  cheap  wine.  “  Brigands  armed  with 
pikes  and  sticks  go  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  in  some  divisions  to  pillage  houses 
belonging  to  masters  looked*  upon  as 
enemies  of  the  public  weal.”  “They 
go  from  door  to  door  crying,  ‘  Arms  and 
bread.’  During  this  fearful  night  the 
shopkeepiers  kept  their  doors  closed, 
« 


quit  M.  de  Bezenval  of  any  crime  against  the 
people  or  country.” — Cf.  Marmontel,  iv.  183  ; 
Mounier,  ii.  40. 
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each  one  trembling  at  home  for  himself 
and  his  family.”  On  the  morrow,  the 
1 3th,  the  capital  seemed  delivered  up  to 
the  bandits  and  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
A  band  of  these  forces  the  doors  of 
the  Lazarists,  destroys  the  library,  the 
presses,  the  pictures,  the  w’indows,  the 
museum,  rushes  down  into  the  cellars, 
bursts  open  the  casks,  and  drinks  to  ex* 
cess  ;  twenty-four  hours  later  thirty  dead 
and  dying  are  found  there  drowned  in 
wine,  both  men  and  women,  one  of  the 
last  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  Be¬ 
fore  the  house  the  street  is  full  of  debris, 
and  of  brigands  holding  in  their  hands, 

”  some  of  them  eatables,  others  large 
jugs,  out  of  which  they  force  passers-by 
to  drink,  pouring  out  to  all  comers.  The 
wine  flows  down  into  the  gutter,  the 
smell  of  it  is  very  strong.”  It  is  like  a 
riotous  fair.  Meanwhile,  the  grain  and 
flour  that  the  religious  are  bound  to  keep 
in  store  are  being  carried  away,  and  fifty- 
two  wagon  loads  taken  to  the  Halle. 
Another  troop  goes  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  to  set  all  debtors  free.  A  third 
makes  its  way  into  the  Garde-Meuble, 
and  robs  it  of  arms  and  armor  of  value. 
Bands  gather  before  the  hotel  of  M.  de 
Breteuil  and  the  Palais-Bourbon,  intent 
on  sacking  them  to  punish  their  propri¬ 
etors.  M.  de  Crosne,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  respected  men  in  Paris,  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  a  lieutenant  of 
police,  is  pursued,  escapes  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  has  his  hotel  wrecked.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  the  13th,  bakers’  and 
vintners’  shops  are  ransacked,  and  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people,  armed  with 
guns,  ”  spits,  and  pikes,  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  doors  opened  to  them  and  obtaining 
food,  drink,  money,  and  arms.”  Vag¬ 
abonds,  ragged  men,  many  of  them 
“almost  naked,”  “the  greater  part 
armed  like  savages,  and  with  appalling 
countenances  these  are  beings  “  that 
one  does  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  by  daylight.  ”  Several  are  strangers 
sprung  one  knows  not  whence.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  fifty  thousand  of  them, 
and  they  have  got  possession  of  the 
principal  posts. 

During  these  two  days  and  nights,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bailly,  “  Paris  ran  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  pillaged,  and  was  only  saved 
from  these  bandits  by  the  National 
Guard.”  Already  in  the  open  street 
“  low  creatures  were  tearing  earrings 


and  shoes  from  citizenesses,”  and  thieves 
beginning  to  give  themselves  free  scope. 
Fortunately  the  militia  organizes  itself, 
gentlemen  enrol  themselves  in  it,  forty- 
eight  thousand  men  form  into  battalions 
and  companies,  citizens  buy  from  these 
vagabonds  a  gun  for  three  livres,  a  sword, 
sabre,  and  pistol  for  twelve  sous. 
Finally  some  of  the  malefactors  are 
hanged  on  the  spot,  many  are  disarmed, 
and  the  insurrection  once  more  becomes 
p>olitical.  But  be  its  object  what  it  may, 
it  continues  mad,  because  merely  pop¬ 
ular.  Its  panegyrist  Dussaulx  confesses 
that  “  he  seemed  to  be  assisting  at  the 
total  decomposition  of  society.”  No 
leader,  no  direction.  The  elector^  who 
have  improvised  themselves  representa¬ 
tives  of  Paris  appear  to  command  the 
mob,  but  it  is  the  mob  that  commands 
them.  In  order  to  save  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  one  of  them,  Legrand,  has  no 
other  resource  than  to  have  six  barrels 
of  powder  brought  him,  and  to  declare 
to  the  intruders  that  he  will  blow  up  the 
whole.  The  commandant  they  them¬ 
selves  have  chosen,  M.  de  Salles,  has  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  twenty  bayonets  at 
his  breast,  and  more  than  once  the  whole 
Committee  were  on  the  point  of  being 
massacred.  Imagine,  in  the  enclosure 
where  they  are  parleying  and  entreating, 
“  a  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred  men  pressed 
upon  by  a  hundred  thousand  who  strug¬ 
gle  to  enter, — the  crashing  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  the  overthrow  of  bench  after 
bench,  the  enclosure  of  the  bureau 
pushed  back  to  the  President’s  seat,  a 
tumult  that  suggests  “  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,”  cries  of  death,  singing,  howling, 
“  of  men  beside  themselves,  who  for  the 
most  part  know  neither  where  they  are 
nor  what  they  want.”  Every  district  is 
also  a  small  centre,  the  Palais-Royal  the 
greatest  of  all.  From  one  to  the  other 
of  these  centres  roll  motions,  accusa¬ 
tions,  deputations,  borne  by  a  human 
torrent  now  choked  up,  now  precipitated, 
w'ithout  any  other  guidance  than  that  of 
the  incline,  or  the  impediments  of  its  on¬ 
ward  way.  A  wave  heaps  itself  up  now 
here,  now  there  ;  the  only  strategy  con¬ 
sists  in  pushing  or  being  pushed.  And 
still  the  mob  only  enters  because  it  is 
admitted.  If  it  penetrate  into  the  Inva- 
lides,  it  is  through  the  connivance  of  the 
soldiers  ;  at  the  Bastille  from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  evening, 
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men  fire  at  walls  of  forty  feet  in  height, 
thirty  feet  thick,  and  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  they  hit  one  of  the  inmates.  They 
are  treated  like  children  whom  it  is 
wished  to  hurt  as  little  as  possible  ;  at 
the  first  demand  the  Governor  has  his 
guns  drawn  back  from  their  embrasures, 
he  makes  the  garrison  swear  that  they 
will  not  fire  if  not  attacked,  invites  the 
first  deputation  to  breakfast,  permits  the 
messenger  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  to  go 
over  the  whole  fortress,  bears  several 
discharges  without  replying,  lets  the  first 
bridge  be  carried  without  firing  a  shot. 
If  he  do  finally  fire  it  is  at  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity,  in  defence  of  the  second  bridge,  and 
after  having  warned  his  assailants  that 
he  was  about  to  do  so.  In  a  word  his 
long-suffering  and  patience  are  excessive, 
agreeably  to  the  humanitarianism  of  the 
time.  As  for  the  assailants,  they  are 
maddened  by  the  novel  sensation  of  at¬ 
tack  and  resistance,  by  the  smell  of  pow¬ 
der  and  the  excitement  of  fight  ;  all  they 
can  do  is  to  dash  themselves  against  the 
solid  mass  of  stone,  and  their  expedients 
are  on  a  level  with  their  tactics.  A 
brewer  takes  it  into  his  head  to  set  fire 
to  this  block  of  masonry  by  pumping  on 
it  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  A  young  carpenter,  who 
has  archaeological  notions,  proposes  to 
construct  a  catapult.  Some  believe 
themselves  to  have  got  possession  of  the 
Governor’s  daughter,  and  are  about  to 
bum  her  by  way  of  obliging  her  father 
to  yield.  Others  set  fire  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  building  full  of  straw,  and  thus  ob¬ 
struct  their  own  way.  "  The  Bastille 
was  not  taken  by  main  force,”  said  the 
brave  Elie,  one  of  the  assailants ;  “it 
rendered  itself  up  even  before  it  was  at¬ 
tacked,”  *  it  capitulated  on  the  promise 
that  no  one  should  be  injured.  The 
garrison,  only  too  well  secured,  had  no 
longer  the  heart  to  fire  in  safety  on  living 
bodies, t  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  sight  of  the  immense 
crowd.  Only  eight  or  nine  hundred  men 
were  attacking  it,J  the  most  part  of  them 


*  Marmontel,  Iv.  317. 

f  Dussaulx,  454 :  “  The  soldiers  replied 
that  they  would  resign  themselves  to  any* 
.thing  rather  than  destroy  so  many  of  their 
fellow-citizens.” 

$  Dussaulx,  447 :  '*  The  number  of  assail¬ 
ants,  injured,  wounded,  killed,  and  surviving, 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five.” 


workmen  or  shopkeepers  of  the  district, 
tailors,  smiths,  mercers,  vintners,  with 
an  admixture  of  Gardes  Fran9aises. 
But  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  all  the 
surrounding  streets  were,  thronged  with 
the  curious  who  came  to  look  on  at  the 
spiectacle ;  among  them,  says  an  eye¬ 
witness,  “  a  number  of  well-dressed  and 
fashionable  women  who  had  left  their 
carriages  at  a  little  distance.”  From 
the  top  of  their  parapets,  it  seemed  to 
the  hundred  and  twenty  composing  the 
garrison  as  though  the  whole  of  Paris 
was  marching  against  them.  Thus  it  is 
they  themselves  who  let  down  the  draw¬ 
bridge  and  introduce  the  enemy.  All 
alike  have  lost  their  head,  besieged  as 
well  as  besiegers,  but  the  last  most  com¬ 
pletely  because  they  are  intoxicated  by 
victory.  As  soon  as  they  enter  they  be¬ 
gin  by  breaking  everything,  and  the  latest 
comers  fire  at  random  on  the  first ;  “every 
one  fires  without  taking  notice  where  04 
on  whom  the  fire  tells.”  The  becoming 
suddenly  omnipiotent  and  having  license 
to  kill  is  too  strong  a  piotion  for  human 
nature  —  vertigo  follows,  men  sfg  red, 
and  their  delirium  ends  in  ferocity. 

For  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  a 
popular  insurrection  that,  as  no  one  obeys 
any  other,  evil  passions  have  equal  scope 
with  generous,  and  heroes  cannot  re¬ 
strain  assassins.  Elie,  who  was  first  to 
enter,  Cholat,  Hulin,  the  brave  men  in 
advance,  the  Gardes  Frangaises  who 
know  the  laws  of  war,  these  endeavor 
indeed  to  keep  their  word  ;  but  the 
crowd  pushing  in  behind  knows  not 
whom  to  strike,  and  strikes  at  random. 
It  spares  the  Suisses,  who  have  fired  on 
it,  and  whom  in  their  blue  smock-frocks 
it  takes  for  prisoners.  To  make  up  for 
this  it  is  furious  against  the  Invalides,  who 
have  opened  the  gates  for  it ;  the  very 
man  who  prevented  the  governor  from 
blowing  up  the  fortress  has  his  wrist 
broken  by  a  sabre-cut,  is  pierced  by  two 
sword-thrusts,  hanged, — and  his  hand, 
which  has  saved  a  quarter  of  Paris,  is 
paraded  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
The  officers  are  dragged  away  ;  five  of 
them,  together  with  three  soldiers,  are 
killed  on  the  way  or  on  the  spot.  During 
the  long  hours  of  the  assault  the  murder- 

Mamnontel,  iv.  320:  “Amongst  the  con¬ 
querors,  who  have  been  numbered  at  eight 
hundred,  a  good  many  are  reckoned  who  did 
not  approach  the  place.” 
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ous  instinct  has  awaked  ;  the  desire  to 
kill,  become  a  Axed  idea,  spreads  far  into 
the  crowd  which  has  not  been  in  action. 
Its  very  clamor  is  enough  ;  a  hue  and 
cry  is  aJl  that  is  now  ne^^  ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  one  strikes,  every  one  wants  to 
strike  too.  “  Those  who  had  no  arms,” 
says  an  officer,  “  threw  stones  at  me, 
w'omen  ground  their  teeth  and  clenched 
their  fists  at  me.  Two  of  my  soldiers 
had  been  already  murdered  behind  me. 

.  .  .  At  last,  with  the  cry  that  I  was 

to  be  hanged  raised  all  around  me,  I  ar¬ 
rived  within  a  few  hundred  steps  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  when  a  head  stuck  on  a 
pike  was  brought  forward  and  presented 
for  my  consideration,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  was  that  of  M.  de  Launay,” 
the  Governor.  The  latter  had,  even  as 
he  left  the  Bastille,  received  a  sword- 
thrust  in  the  right  shoulder  ;  when  he 
reached  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  “  ever>'- 
^dy  pulled  his  hair  and  struck  him.” 
Under  the  Arcade  Saint- Jean  he  was 
already  “  much  wounded.”  Those  who 
surrounded  him  kept  saying,  “  We  must 
cut  his  throat ;”  others,  ”  He  must  be 
hanged  ;”  others  again,  “  He  ought  to 
be  tied  to  a  horse’s  tail.”  Then,  in  de¬ 
spair  and  desirous  to  abridge  his  agony, 
he  cried,  “  Let  me  be  killed,”  and  m 
his  struggles  gave  one  of  the  men  who 
held  him  a  kick  in  the  groin.  Instantly 
he  is  pierced  with  bayonets  and  dragged 
through  the  gutter,  his  body  struck  again 
and  again,  with  cries  of  ”  He  is  a  mon¬ 
ster  who  has  betrayed  us  ;  the  nation 
requires  his  head  to  show  to  the  public,” 
and  the  man  who  got  the  kick  is  invited 
to  cut  it  off.  He — a.  cook  by  trade  and 
a  half-witted  person,  who  “  had  gone  to 
the  Bastille  to  see  what  was  going  on” — 
considers  that,  such  being  the  general 
opinion,  the  action  is  patriotic,  and  even 
elbieves  himself  to  deserve  a  medal  for 
esdtroying  a  monster.  A  sword  being 
lent  him,  he  strikes  at  the  bare  throat,  but 
as  the  sword  is  too  blunt  to  cut,  draws 
from  his  pocket  a  small  black-handled 
knife,  and  ”  knowing,  in  his  capacity 
of  cook,  how  to  cut  up  meat,”  gets  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  operation.  Then, 
mounting  the  head  on  a  three-pronged 
fork,  and  accompanied  by  two  hundred 
armed  men,  “  without  counting  the  pop¬ 
ulace,”  he  sets  off  marching,  and  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Honor^  has  two  inscriptions 
attached  to  the  head,  so  that  it  may  be 


quite  evident  to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
procession  gets  more  merry  as  it  goes 
on  ;  after  having  paraded  at  the  Palais- 
Royal  it  reaches  the  Pont-Neuf,  and 
there  the  head  is  made  to  bow  three 
times  to  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.  with  the 
words,  ”  Salute  thy  master.”  This  was 
the  final  jest ;  there  is  this  element  in 
every  triumph,  and  beneath  the  butcher 
the  gamin  will  show. 

VII. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Palais-Royal,  other 
gamins,  who,  in  their  light-hearted  prat¬ 
ing,  deal  as  freely  with  lives  as  with 
words,  have  during  the  night  of  the  13th, 
drawn  up  a  proscription-list,  of  which 
copies  are  to  be  hawked  about,  and  one 
carefully  addressed  to  each  of  the  parties 
concerned — the  Comte  d’ Artois,  Marshal 
de  Broglie,  Prince  de  Lambed,  Baron 
de  Bezenval,  MM.  de  Breteuil,  Foulon, 
Berthier,  Maury,  d’Espremenil,  Lef^vre 
d’Am^court,  and  many  others  ;  and  re¬ 
wards  are  promised  to  any  one  who  will 
bring  their  heads  to  the  Caf6  du  Caveau. 
Thus  the  all-too-ready  mob  is  provided 
with  names  ;  it  is  enough  now  that  one 
of  the  denounced  be  met  with  ;  he  will 
go  to  the  lamp-post  at  the  comer — not 
further.  Throughout  the  14th  the  self- 
elected  tribunal  holds  permanent  session, 
and  completes  its  decrees  by  action. 
M.  de  Flesselles,  provost  of  the  mer¬ 
chants^  and  president  of  the  electors  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  having  shown  some 
lukewarmness,  the  Palais-Royal  pro¬ 
nounces  him  a  traitor,  and  sends  him  to 
be  hanged  ;  on  the  way  a  young  man 
shoots  him  with  a  pistol,  others  fall  sav¬ 
agely  upon  his  body,  and  his  head,  raised 
on  a  pike,  goes  to  join  that  of  M.  de 
Launay.  On  all  sides  accusations  as 
murderous  and  as  promptly  carried  into 
execution  float  in  the  air.  "  Under  the 
slightest  pretext,”  writes  an  elector, 
"  men  were  denounced  to  us  as  opposed 
to  the  revolution — in  other  words,  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  State.  Without  further  in¬ 
quiry,  nothing  less  was  proposed  than  to 
seize  their  persons,  wreck  their  houses, 
raze  their  hotels  to  the  ground.  A 
young  man  called  out,  ‘  Follow  me  on 
the  spot,  and  let  us  march  upon  Bezen¬ 
val  !’  ”  Brains  are  so  perturbed  and' 
minds  so  suspicious,  that  at  every  step 
taken  in  the  street  one  ”  has  to  state  one’s 
name  in  full,  declare  one’s  profession. 
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dwelling,  and  way  of  thinking. 

There  is  no  entering  or  leaving  Paris  with¬ 
out  being  suspect^  of  treason."  The 
Prince  of  Montbarrey,  a  partisan  of  the 
new  ideas,  and  his  wife,  being  stopped 
in  their  carriage  at  the  barriers,  are  in 
danger  of  being  tom  to  pieces.  A  dep¬ 
uty  of  the  nobility,  on  his  way  to  the 
National  Assembly,  is  seized  in  his 
hackney  coach,  taken  to  the  Gr^ve, 
shown  the  body  of  M.  de  Launay,  and 
informed  that  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  in 
like  manner.  Every  life  hangs  upon  a 
thread  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  King  has  sent  away  his  troops,  dis¬ 
missed  his  ministers,  recalled  Necker, 
conceded  everything,  the  danger  remains 
equally  great.  Wholly  given  up  to  rev¬ 
olutionaries  and  to  itself,  the  crowd  has 
still  the  same  murderous  impulses,  and 
the  municipal  heads  it  has  elected  * — 
Bailly,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette, 
Commandant  of  the  National  Guard — 
are  obliged  to  manoeuvre,  implore,  and 
intervene  between  it  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  on  whom  its  fury  falls. 

On  the  Jnight  of  the  15th  of  July,  a 
woman  disguised  in  man’s  attire  is  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  court  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
and  so  maltreated  that  she  faints  away. 
Bailly,  to  save  her,  has  to  pretend  to  be 
very  angry  with  her,  and  to  send  her  off 
at  once  to  prison.  Between  the  14th 
and  22nd  of  July,  Lafayette,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  rescues  with  his  own 
hand  seventeen  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
consequence  of  denunciations  spread 
about  Paris  like  trains  of  gunpowder, 
two  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  M. 
Foulon,  Councillor  of  State,  and  M. 
Berthier,  his  son-in-law,  are  arrested,  the 
one  near  Fontainebleau,  the  other  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Compi^gne.  M.  Fou¬ 
lon,  a  severe  master,  but  an  intelligent, 
useful  man,  had  laid  out  during  the  last 
winter  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs  in 
improvements  on  his  property  for  the 
sake  of  giving  work  to  the  poor.  M. 
Berthier,  an  industrious  and  capable 

*  Bailly,  H.  32,  74,  88,  90,  95,108,  117,  137, 
158,  174:  “I  gave  orders  that  were  neither 
heard  nor  heeded.  ...  I  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  was  not  safe”  (15  Juillet). 
“  In  those  unhappy  times  an  enemy  and  a 
calumny  were  all  that  were  needed  to  excite 
the  mob.  All  who  had  once  had  authority, 
all  who  had  constrained  and  controlled  the 
rioters,  were  sure  to  be  pursued.” 


man,  has  surveyed  L’lle  de  France  to 
equalize  the  land-tax,  thereby  reducing 
overcharges  by  an  eighth,  and  finally  by 
a  quarter.  But  both  of  these  have  reg¬ 
ulated  the  details  of  the  camp  against 
which  the  whole  of  Paris  has  risen,  both 
have  equally  been  publicly  proscribed 
for  a  week  past  by  the  Palais- Royal  ; 
and  to  a  rabble  wild  with  disorder,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  hunger,  maddened  by  sus¬ 
picion,  accused  is  synonymous  with 
guilty.  With  regard  to  Foulon,  as  in 
the  case  of  R^eillon,  a  legend  springs 
up,  stamped  with  the  same  die  —  a 
kind  of  current  coin  for  the  use  of  the 
people — which  the  people  itself  frames 
by  condensing  into  one  tragic  phrase  the 
whole  mass  of  its  sufferings  and  its  re¬ 
sentment.  "  He  has  said  that  we  are  no 
better  than  horses,  and  that  if  we  had 
not  bread  we  might  eat  grass.”  The 
old  marr  of  severfty-four  years  is  dragged 
to  Paris,  a  truss  of  hay  on  his  head,  a 
collar  of  thistles  round  his  neck,  and  his 
mouth  filled  with  grass.  In  vain  does 
the  bureau  of  electors  give  orders,  in 
hopes  of  saving  him,  that  he  should  be 
put  in  prison  ;  the  mob  cries,  “  Tried 
and  hanged,"  and  authoritatively  names 
the  judges.  In  vain  does  Lafayette  en¬ 
treat  and  insist  three  times  over  that 
the  trial  should  be  regular,  and  that  the 
accused  should  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye. 
A  fresh  crowd  presses  in,  and  a  “  well- 
dressed  ”  man  calls  out,  "  What  need 
of  a  trial  for  a  man  who  has  been  judged 
for  thirty  years  ?"  Foulon  is  laid  hold 
of,  dragged  along  the  court,  hoisted  to 
the  lamp-iron  ;  twice  the  cord  breaks, 
and  he  falls  on  the  pavement  ;  he  is 
hanged  again  with  a  new  cord,  taken 
down,  his  head  cut  off  and  placed  on  a 
pike.  Meanwhile,  Berthier,  sent  from 
Compiegne  by  the  municipality,  who 
dared  not  detain  him  in  the  threatened 
prison,  was  on  his  way,  in  a  cabriolet 
under  an  escort.  Around  him  were 
borne  placards  with  infamous  epithets  ; 
at  every  station,  where  they  changed 
horses,  black,  hard  bread  was  thrown 
into  the  carriage,  with  cries  of  "  Look, 
you  wretch,  that  is  the  bread  you  made 
us  eat."  Arrived  in  front  of  the  church 
of  Saint-Merry,  a  fearful  storm  of  out¬ 
rage  breaks  out  against  him.  "  Though 
he  has  never  bought  or  sold  a  single 
grain  of  com,"  he  stands  convicted  as  a 
monopolizer  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
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ever  seeking  to  explain  their  evil  condi¬ 
tion  by  some  evildoer.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  famine.  On  his  way  to  the  Ab- 
baye,  his  escort  gets  dispersed  ;  he  is 
pushed  towards  the  lamp-post.  Then, 
seeing  that  all  is  over  with  him,  he 
snatches  a  gun  from  his  murderers,  and 
defends  himself  bravely.  But  a  soldiet 
of  the  Royal  Croats  hews  him  down  with 
a  sabre-stroke  ;  another  tears  his  heart 
out.  By  a  mere  chance,  the  cook  who 
cut  off  M.  de  Launay’s  head  is  standing 
by  ;  the  heart  is  given  him  to  carry  ;  a 
soldier  takes  the  head,  and  both  go  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  display  these  tro¬ 
phies  to  M.  de  Lafayette.  Returned  to 
the  Palais-Royal,  and  seated  at  table  in 
an  eating-house,  the  people  ask  them 
for  these  two  sad  fragments  ;  they  throw 
them  out  of  the  window,  and  proceed 
with  their  suppier,  while  underneath  the 
heart  is  parad^  as  the  'centre  of  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  white  pinks.  Such  are  the  spec¬ 
tacles  presented  by  this  garden,  where 
the  year  before  “  good  society  in  full 
dress’’  used  to  assemble  on  leaving  the 
opera,  and  sometimes  to  remain  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  listening  beneath 
the  mild  moonlight  to  the  violin  of  St. 
Georges  or  the  delicious  voice  of  Garat. 

VIII. 

Henceforth  it  is  plain  there  is  no  se¬ 
curity  for  any ;  neither  the  new  militia 
nor  the  new  authorities  are  competent  to 
make  the  law  respected.  “  One  dared 
not,”  said  Bailly,  "resist  the  people, 
who  eight  days  since  had  taken  the  Bas¬ 
tille.”  In  vain,  after  these  two  last 
murders,  did  Bailly  and  Lafayette 
threaten  in  their  indignation  to  resign  ; 
they  are  constrained  to  remain  at  their 
posts  ;  their  protection,  such  as  it  is,  is 
the  only  one  remaining,  and  if  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  cannot  prevent  all  mur¬ 
ders,  it  does  at  least  prevent  a  few. 
Thus  men  live  on  as  best  they  can,  in 
continued  expectation  of  new  piopular 
sallies.  "  In  the  eyes  of  every  impartial 
man,"  writes  Malouet,  "  the  terror  dates 
from  the  \\th  of  July"  On  the  17th, 
before  leaving  for  Paris,  the  King  receives 
the  Sacrament,  and  makes  final  arrange¬ 
ments  anticipating  assassination.  From 
the  1 6th  to  the  i8th,  twenty  persons  of 
highest  rank,  amongst  them  the  majority 
of  those  on  whose  heads  a  price  had 


been  set  by  the  Palais-Royal,  quit  Paris 
— the  Comte  d’Aitois,  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  the  Princes  de  Cond6,  de 
Conti,  de  Lambesc,  dc  Vaudemont,  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac,  the  Duchesses 
de  Polignac  and  de  Guiche.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  two  murders,  M.  de 
Crosne,  M.  Doumer,  M.  Sureau,  the 
most  zealous  and  worthy  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Subsistence,  as  well  as 
all  the  officials  engaged  in  the  purchase 
or  storing  departments,  conceal  them¬ 
selves  or  take  flight.  On  the  eve  of  the 
two  murders,  under  threat  of  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Paris  notaries  have  had  to  ad¬ 
vance  45,000  francs  promised  to  the 
workmen  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  and  the  public  treasury,  nearly 
empty  as  it  is,  deprives  itself  of  30,000 
livres  a  day  in  order  to  lower  the  price 
of  bread.  Person  and  property,  great 
and  small,  functionaries  and  private  cit¬ 
izens,  the  very  Government  itself,  all 
are  alike  in  the  grasp  of  the  multitude. 
"  From  that  moment,”  says  a  deputy,* 
"  there  was  no  longer  any  liberty  even  in 
the  National  Assembly.  .  .  *.  France 
was  dumb,  in  the  presence  of  a  faction 
of  thirty.  In  their  hands  the  Assembly 
became  a  passive  instrument,  used  by 
them  to  execute  their  own  projects.” 
But  even  these  thirty  do  not  lead,  though 
they  appear  to  do  so.  The  colossal 
brute  that  has  seized  the  bit  with  its 
teeth  holds  it  fast,  and  its  plunges  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  violent.  For  not 
only  do  the  spurs  which  have  irritated  it 
— I  mean  the  thirst  for  innovation  and 
scarcity  of  daily  food — continue  to  prick 
its  sides,  but  political  hornets,  multiplied 
by  thousands,  buzz  in  its  ears,  and  the 
license  which  for  the  first  time  it  enjoys, 
joined  to  the  applause  with  which  it  is 
loaded,  urges  it  on  day  by  day  to  greater 
fury.  The  insurrection  is  glorified,  not 
one  assassin  is  proceeded  against ;  it  is 
only  the  conspiracy  of  Ministers  that  the 
Assembly  inquires  into.  Rewards  are 
decreed  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille  ;  they  are  declared  to  have  saved 
France.  The  people  is  extolled  to  the 
skies,  and  so  are  its  wisdom,  its  magna¬ 
nimity,  its  justice.  The  new  sovereign  is 
positively  adored ;  assured  rei>eatedly 
and  officially  in  the  papers  and  at  the 
Assembly  that  it  possesses  all  virtues,  all 
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rights,  all  powers.  ^  If  it  has  shed  blood, 
that  was  by  accident  or  on  provocation, 
but  always  with  infallible  instinct. 
"  Besides,”  asks  a  deputy,  “was  that 
blood  then  so  pure?”  The  majority 
prefer  to  believe  the  theories  of  their 
favorite  books  to  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes  ;  they  persevere  in  the  idyl 
that  they  have  invented.  Or  at  all 
events  their  dream,  if  excluded  from  the 
present,  takes  refuge  in  the  future  ;  to¬ 
morrow,  when  the  Constitution  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  people,  made  happy,  will 
once  more  become  wise  ;  let  us  resign 
ourselves  to  the  storm  that  drives  on  to 
so  fair  a  haven. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  King,  inert 
and  disarmed, — ^beyond  the  Assembly, 
whether  obeying  or  disobeyed,  we  dis¬ 
cern  the  real  monarch,  the  people — that 
is  to  say,  the  moby  a  hundred,  a  thou¬ 
sand,  ten  thousand  beings  —  gathered 
together  at  random  upon  any  motion, 
any  alarm  whatever,  and  all  at  once  and 
irresistibly  becoming  legislators,  judges, 
and  executioners.  A  power  this,  which 
is  formidable,  destructive,  and  vague  ; 
one  on  which  no  hand  can  lay  hold,  and 
which,  together  with  its  monstrous  and 
howling  mother  Liberty,  sits  on  the 


threshold  of  the  Revolution,  like  Mil¬ 
ton’s  two  spectres  at  the  gates  of  hell : 

'*  The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and 
fair. 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast — a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting.  About  her  middle 
round 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and 
rung 

A  hideous  peal  ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would 
creep. 

If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her 
womb,  f 

And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  barked 
and  howled 

Within  unseen . 

....  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had 
none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow 
seemed. 

For  each  seemed  either, — black  it  stood  as 
night, 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed 
his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast. 
With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he 
strode.” 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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In  the  last  number  of  the  Gardener  s 
Chronicle,  a  very  curious  account  is 
translated  for  that  journal,  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  engravings  by  a  traveller  in  New 
Guinea, — Signor  Odoardi  Beccari, — of  a 
new  species  of  Bower  Bird,  very  similar 
in  its  habits  to  the  Australian  Bower 
Birds  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  gives  so 
striking  an  account  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  ”  Descent  of  Man.”  This  new 
Papuan  variety  is  called  the  Amblyornis 
inornata,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  Bird  of  Para¬ 
dise  in  plain-clothes,  without  the  gor¬ 
geous  costume  that  is  usually  associated 
with  the  name.  It  is,  says  Signor  Bec¬ 
cari,  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  tur¬ 
tle-dove,  and  both  the  male  and  the 
female  ap|>ear  to  have  a  plumage  of  the 
most  unostentatious  description, — their 
feathers  only  showing  a  few  different 
varieties  of  brown.  But  it  would  be  a 
very  mistaken  inference  to  suppose  that 
bright  coloring  is  not  enjoyed  and  valued 
by  these  birds.  They  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  birds  of  great  capacity  for  the  plas¬ 


tic  arts.  They  are  wonderful  actors, — 
in  the  sense  of  presenting  accurately  the 
voices  and  notes  of  a  great  variety  of 
other  birds,  so  as  to  deceive  completely 
those  who  are  in  search  of  them.  “  It 
is  a  clever  bird,”  says  Signor  Beccari, 
"  called  by  the  inhabitants  Buruk  Gurea, 
— ‘  Master  Bird,’ — since  it  imitates  the 
songs  and  screamings  of  numerous  birds 
so  well,  that  it  brought  my  hunters  to 
despair,  who  were  but  too  often  misled 
by  the  bird.  Another  name  of  the  bird 
is  Tukan  Robon,  which  means  a  ‘  gar¬ 
dener,’  ”  and  in  fact,  the  chief  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  bird  is  its  great  taste  for  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  in  which  art  it  seems  to 
excel  ^most  all  the  Bower  Birds.  Sig¬ 
nor  Beccari  apparently  regards  the  bower 
he  describes  as  the  bird’s  “nest,”  but 
unless  the  New  Guinea  variety  differs  in 
this  respect  from  the  other  kinds  of  birds 
of  this  description,  he  was  probably  mis¬ 
taken  in  this.  Mr.  Darwin  says  dis¬ 
tinctly,  “  The  bowers,  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  are  highly  decorated 
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with  feathers,  shells,  bones,  and  leaves, 
are  built  on  the  ground  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  courtship,  for  their  nests  are 
formed  in  trees."  We  should  think  it 
most  likely  that  this  is  the  case  also  with 
the  New-Guinea  species.  And  if  so,  the 
beautiful  arbors  described  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  Signor  Beccari,  are  mere  places  of 
social  resort,  like  our  marquees  or  tents 
for  picnics  ;  and  though  so  much  more 
beautiful,  are  much  more  durable  also, 
for  Signor  Beccari  says  that  the  Ambly- 
omis  bowers  last  foj  three  or  four  years, 
which  our  marquees,  even  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  hardly  would.  And  the  beauty 
of  the  structure  shows  how  far  superior 
these  birds  are  to  human  beings  in  their 
aesthetic  architecture.  They  select  for 
their  bowers  a  flat  space  round  a  small 
tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  not  thicker  than 
a  walking-stick,  and  clear  of  branches 
near  the  ground.  Round  this  they 
build  a  cone  of  moss  of  the  size  of  a 
man’s  hand,  the  object  of  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  explained,  but  may  be 
perhaps  merely  to  make  a  soft  cushion 
round  the  tree  in  parts  where  the  birds 
are  most  likely  to  strike  against  it.  At 
a  little  height  above  this  moss  cushion, 
and  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
they  attach  to  the  tree  twigs  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  orchid  {Dendrobium),  which  grows 
in  large  tufts  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  its  twigs  being  very  pliant, 
and  weave  them  together,  fastening  them 
to  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  tree  all  round, 
leaving,  of  course,  an  opening  by  which 
the  birds  enter  the  arbor.  Thus  they 
make  a  conical  arbor  of  some  two  feet 
in  height  and  three  feet  (on  the  ground) 
in  diameter,  with  a  wide  ring  round  the 
moss  cushion  for  promenading ;  and 
here  they  are  sheltered  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  have  a  pavilion  of  the  most 
delicate  materials.  They  appear  to 
select  this  particular  orchid  for  their 
building,  because,  besides  the  extreme 
pliancy,  the  stalks  and  leaves  live  long 
after  they  are  detached  from  the  plant 
on  which  they  grow.  Both  leaves  and 
stalks  remain  fresh  and  beautiful,  says 
Signor  Beccari,  for  a  very  long  peri^ 
after  they  have  been  plait^  in  this  way 
into  the  roofing  of  the  arbor. 

But  all  birds  are  great  architects,  and 
the  only  peculiarity  in  this  respect  of  the 
Bower  Bird  is  that  it  builds  separate 
structures  for  domestic  life  and  for 
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social  amusement ; — that  its  house  is  not 
its  pavilion  for  pleasure,  but  a  different 
kind  of  structure  altogether.  The  Bower 
Birds,  however,  are  still  more  remark¬ 
able  for  laying  out  pleasaunces  round 
their  pavilions,  than  even  for  building 
these  special  resorts  for  social  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  Satin  Bower  Bird,  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  “  collects  gaily-colored  articles, 
such  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of  para¬ 
keets,  bleached  bones  and  shells,  which 
it  sticks  between  the  twigs  or  arranges 
at  the  entrance.  Mr.  Gould  found  in 
one  bower  a  neatly-worked  stone  toma¬ 
hawk  and  a  slip  of  blue  cotton,  evidently 
procured  from  a  native  encampment. 
These  objects  are  continually  rearranged 
and  carried  about  by  the  birds  whilst  at 
play.  The  bower  of  the  Spotted  Bower 
Bird  is  *  beautifully  lined  with  tall 
grasses,  so  disposed  that  the  heads  nearly 
meet,  and  the  decorations  are  very  pro¬ 
fuse.’  Round  stones  are  used  to  keep 
the  grass-stems  in  their  proper  places, 
and  to  make  divergent  paths  leading  to 
the  bower.  The  stones  and  shells  are 
often  brought  from  a  great  distance. 
The  Regent  Bird,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Ramsay,  ornaments  its  short  bower  with 
bleach^  land-shells  belonging  to  five  or 
six  species,  and  with  ‘  berries  of  various 
colors,  blue,  red,  and  black,  which  give 
it,  when  fresh,  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
Besides  these,  there  were  several  newly 
picked  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  a 
pinkish  color,  the  whole  showing  a  de¬ 
cided  taste  for  the  beautiful.’  ”  And 
now  to  this  description  is  to  be  added 
Signor  Beccari’s  description  of  the 
greatest  of  landscape  gardeners  amongst 
birds, — who  makes  himself  first  a  lawn 
of  moss  before  the  bower, — the  Papuan 
grass,  like  all  tropical  grass,  is  prol^bly 
of  the  poorest  and  coarsest  kind,  and 
quite  incapable  of  anything  like  the  vel¬ 
vet  smoothness  of  an  English  lawn, — 
and  then  strews  this  mossy  lawn  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits  it  can 
find,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  flower-bed  of  an  English 
garden,  or  more  exactly,  perhaps,  the 
flower-strewn  turf  of  an  English  church¬ 
yard.  The  Gardener  Bird  is  very  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  its  lawn  free  from  any  disfig¬ 
urement,  and  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  invented  a  garden-roller,  the  moss 
probably  is  a  material  which  does  not 
need  such  an  instrument.  This  is  what 
Signor  Beccari  says  : — “  Before  the  cot- 
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tage  there  is  a  meadow  of  moss.  This  it  possible  that  they  may,  to  some  ex- 
is  brought  to  the  spot,  and  kept  free  tent,  generalise  upon  the  principles  of 
from  grass,  stones,  or  anything  which  art,  and  that  amongst  these  plain,  brown- 
would  offend  the  eye.  On  this  green  clad  Birds  of  Paradise  there  may  be 
turf,  flowers  and  fruits  of  pretty  color  some  germinal  Burkes,  or  even  rudimen- 
are  placed,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  lit-  tary  Kuskins.  If  such  there  be,  what, 
tie  garden.  The  greater  part  of  the  dec-  we  wonder,  are  the  principles  of  beauty 
oration  is  collect^  round  the  entrance  which  recommend  themselves  to  these 
to  the  nest,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  winged  devotees  of  the  plastic  arts  ? 
husband  offers  there  his  daily  gifts  to  Do  they,  perhaps,  believe,  as  our  theo- 
his  wife.  The  objects  are  very  various,  rists  upon  art  do,  that  there  is  no  true 
but  always  of  vivid  color.  There  were  art  in  imitation, — nor  indeed  without  an 
some  fruits  of  a  Garcinia  like  a  small-  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  artist  ? 
sized  apple.  Others  were  the  fruits  of  Would  they  not  maintain,  perhaps,  —  if 
Gardenias  of  a  deep-yellow  color  in  the  they  could  expressly  maintain  anything, 
interior.  I  saw  also  small  rosy  fruits,  — that  the  key  to  a  true  picture  consists 
probably  of  a  Scitaminaceous  plant,  and  in  the  bird-thought, — the)  **  aviary  ele- 
beautiful  rosy  flowers  of  a  splendid  new  ment,” — which  gives  it  unity  ;  that  the 
Vaccinium  (Agapetes  amblyomidis).  secret  of  beauty  in  their  bowers,  and 
There  were  also  fungi  and  mottled  in-  mossy  lawns,  and  in  the  flowers  and 
sects  placed  on  the  turf.  As  soon  as  fruits  of  various  colors  strewn  there- 
the  objects  are  faded,  they  are  moved  upon,  is  never  in  the  mere  form  and  col- 
to  the  back  of  the  hut.”  So  that  the  or,  but  rather  in  the  explicit  reference 
Gardener  Bird  carefully  renews  the  to  the  feelings  of  the  brown  birds  which 
beauty  of  his  garden.  Just  as  the  gar-  thus  lay  down  their  offerings,  and  the 
dener  takes  away  the  flowers  whose  other  brown  birds  to  whose  affections 
bloom  is  over,  and  replaces  them  with  and  ho|>es  these  offerings  appeal  ?  Our 
new  ones  whose  beauty  is  still  fresh,  so  own  artists  assure  us  that  landscape, 
the  Amblyomis  removes  to  the  back  of  however  beautiful,  is  naught  without  the 
its  pavilion  all  the  faded  flowers  and  ”  human  element  ”  to  give  it  meaning, 
fruits,  and  renews  the  coloring  on  its  Do  the  Birds  of  Paradise  think  the  same, 
lawn  by  a  fresh  supply.  Thus  at  least  — substituting,  of  course,  the  ‘  aviary  ’ 
three  of  the  plastic  arts  are  pursued  by  for  the  ‘  human’  element  ?  When  he 
this  remarkable  bird,  and  all  of  them  looks  at  the  Papuan  forests  and  fruits, 
apparently  from  artistic  feeling,  rather  does  the  Amblyomis  think  of  them 
than  from  any  domestic  want.  As  we  merely  with  a  view  to  thp  nests  or  the 
have  seen,  it  is  a  great  actor,  deceiving  bowers  and  gardens  for  which  they  are 
the  most  experienced  ear,  by  rendering  available  ?  If  he  could  picture  nature 
in  turn  the  songs  and  screams  of  all  its  as  delicately  as  he  can  build,  and  as  he 
various  companions.  It  is  a  great  archi-  can  arrange  color,  would  he  And  fault 
tect,  and  this,  again, — if  the  analogy  of  with  any  landscape  in  which  there  was 
the  other  Bower  Birds  may  be  trusted,  nothing  better  than  a  human  interest, 
— not  in  the  history  of  family  life,  but  unless  indeed  that  human  interest  hap- 
of  the  lighter  social,  amusements  of  its  pened  also  to  involve  an  *  aviary  *  inter¬ 
tribe.  And  it  is  a  great  gardener,  mak-  est, — in  other  words,  unless  the  men 
ing  artificially  for  itself  a  lawn  of  moss,  concerned  were  intending  to  bring  about 
and  disposing  on  this  lawn  all  the  beau-  tragedies  among  the  birds  ?  Certainly, 
tiful  coloring  with  which  the  blossoms  if  the  great  artistic  teachers  of  our  own 
and  fruits  of  the  neighborhood  supply  society  are  right,  this  should  be  so  ;  and 
it.  Signor  Beccari  contrasts  its  habits  Art  should  have  a  different  meaning  for 
in  this  way  with  those  of  the  human  in-  each  species  of  creature  capable  of  con- 
habitants  of  the  neighborhood.  ”  I  ceiving  in  any  degree  what  Art  means, 
discovered,”  he  says,  “  that  the  inhabi-  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ideas  of 
tants  of  Arfak  did  not  follow  the  exam-  beauty  and  art  entertained  by  the  Bower 
pie  of  the  Amblyomis.  Their  houses  Birds,  though  very  rudimentary  indeed, 
are  quite  inaccessible  from  dirt.*’  are  entirely  of  one  piece  and  one  origin 

Indeed,  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  art  with  the  more  developed  idea  of  the 
which  these  Bower  Birds  seem  to  f>os-  human  race. — The  Spectator. 
sess  is  so  great,  that  we  may  well  imagine 
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Chapter  XVI. 

REBELLION. 

And  where  was  she  now — that  strange 
creature  who  had  bewildered  and  blinded 
his  eyes  and  so  sorely  stricken  his  heart  ? 
It  was  perhaps  not  the  least  part  of  his 
trouble  that  all  his  passionate  yearning 
to  see  her,  and  all  his  thinking  about 
her  and  the  scenes  in  .which  he  had  met 
her,  seemed  unable  to  conjure  up  any 
satisfactory  vision  of  her.  The  longing 
of  his  heart  went  out  from  him  to  meet — 
a  phantom.  She  appeared  before  him 
in  a  hundred  shapes,  now  one,  now  the 
other  ;  but  all  possessed  with  a  terrible 
fascination  from  which  it  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  try  to  flee. 

Which  was  she,  then — the  pale  and 
sensitive  and  thoughtful-eyed  girl  who 
listened  with  such  intense  interest  to  the 
gloomy  tales  of  the  northern  seas  ;  who 
was  so  fine,  and  perfect,  and  delicate  ; 
who  walked  so  gracefully  and  smiled  so 
sweetly  ;  the  timid  and  gentle  companion 
and  friend  ? 

Or  the  wild  coquette,  with  her  arch, 
shy  ways,  and  her  serious  laughing,  and 
her  befooling  of  the  poor  stupid  lover  ? 
He  could  hear^her  laugh  now  ;  he  could 
see  her  feed  her  canary  from  her  own 
lips  ;  where  was  the  old  mother  whom 
that  madcap  girl  teased,  and  petted,  and 
delighted  ? 

Or  was  not  this  she — this  calm  and 
gracious  woman  who  received  as  of  right 
the  multitude  of  attentions  that  all  men 
— ^and  women,  too  —  were  glad  to  pay 
her  ?  The  air  fine  about  her  ;  the  south 
winds  fanning  her  cheek  ;  the  day  long, 
and  balmy,  and  clear.  The  white-sailed 
boats  glide  slowly  through  the  water  ; 
there  is  a  sound  of  music,  and  of  gentle 
talk  ;  a  butterfly  comes  fluttering  over 
the  blue  summer  seas.  And  then  there 
is  a  murmuring  refrain  in  the  lapping 
of  the  waves — RoseUaf^  RoseUaf,  what 
faint  wind  will  carry  you  away  to  t/u 
south  t 

Or  this  audacious*  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  with  the  flashing  black  eyts,  and 
a  saucy  smile  on  her  lips  ?  She  knows 


’  ETC. 

that  every  one  regards  her  ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Away  she  goes  through  the  bril¬ 
liant  throng  with  that  young  Highland 
officer,  with  glowing  light  and  gay  cos¬ 
tumes  and  joyous  music  all  around  her. 
What  do  you  think  of  her,  you  poor 
clown,  standing  all  alone  and  melan¬ 
choly,  with  your  cap  and  bells  ?  Has 
she  pierced  your  heart,  too,  with  a  flash 
of  the  saucy  black  eyes  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  vision  ;  and 
perhaps  this  solitary  dreamer,  who  has 
no  eyes  for  the  great  slopes  of  Ben-an- 
Sloich  that  stretch  into  the  clouds,  and 
no  ears  for  the  soft  calling  of  the  sea¬ 
birds  as  they  wheel  over  his  head,  tries 
hardest  to  fix  this  one  in  his  memory. 
Here  she  is  the  neat  and  watchful  house- 
mistress,  with  all  things  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  around  her  ;  and  she  appears,  too, 
as  the  meek  daughter  and  the  kind  and 
caressing  sister.  Is  it  not  hard  that  she 
should  be  tom  from  this  quiet  little 
haven  of  domestic  duties  and  family 
affection,  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
the  chains  of  art  and  flung  into  the  arena 
to  amuse  that  great  ghoul-faced  thing, 
the  public  ?  The  white  slave  does  not 
complain.  While  as  yet  she  may,  she 
presides  over  the  cheerful  table  ;  and 
the  beautiful  small  hands  are  helpful ; 
and  that  light  morning  costume  is  a 
wonder  of  simplicity  and  grace.  And 
then  the  garden — and  the  soft  summer 
air,  and  the  pretty  ways  of  the  two  sis¬ 
ters  :  why  should  not  this  simple,  home¬ 
ly,  beautiful  life  last  for  ever,  if  only  the 
summer  and  the  roses  would  last  for 
ever  ? 

But  suppose  now  that  we  turn  aside 
from  these  fanciful  pictures  of  Macleod's 
and  take  a  more  commonplace  one  of 
which  he  could  have  no  notion  whatever  ? 
It  is  night — a  wet  and  dismal  night — and 
a  four-wheeled  cab  is  jolting  along 
through  the  dark  and  almost  deserted 
thoroughfares  of  Manchester.  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  White  is  in  the  cab,  and  the  tmth 
is  that  she  is  in  a  thorough  bad  temper. 
Whether  it  was  the  unseemly  scuffle  that 
took  place  in  the  gallery  during  the  per¬ 
formance  ;  or  whether  it  is  that  the 
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streets  of  Manchester,  in  the  midst  of 
rain,  and  after  midnight,  are  not  in¬ 
spiriting  ;  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  she 
has  got  a  headache,  it  is  certain  that 
Miss  White  is  in  an  ill  humor,  and  that 
she  has  not  spoken  a  word  to  her  maid, 
her  only  companion,  since  together  they 
left  the  theatre.  At  length  the  cab  stops 
opposite  an  hotel,  which  is  apparently 
closed  for  the  night.  They  get  out ; 
cross  the  muddy  pavements  under  the 
glare  of  a  gas-lamp  ;  after  some  delay 
get  into  the  hotel ;  pass  through  a  dimly- 
lit  and  empty  corridor  ;  and  then  Miss 
White  bids  her  maid  good-night  and 
opens  the  door  of  a  small  parlor. 

Here  there  is  a  more  cheerful  scene. 
There  is  a  fire  in  the  room  ;  and  there 
is  supper  laid  on  the  table  ;  while  Mr. 
Septimus  White,  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender  and  his  back  turned  to  the  lamp, 
is  seated  in  an  easy-chair  and  holding 
up  a  book  to  the  light  so  that  the  pages 
almost  touch  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
Miss  White  sits  down  on  the  sofa  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  room.  She  has 
made  no  response  to  his  greeting  of 
“  Well,  Gerty  ?” 

At  length  Mr.  White  becomes  aware 
that  his  daughter  is  sitting  there  with 
her  things  on,  and  he  turns  from  his 
book  to  her. 

“Well,  Gerty,“  he  repeats,  “aren’t 
you  going  to  have  some  supper  ?“ 

“No,  thank  you,”  she  says. 

“  Come,  come,”  he  remonstrates, 
“  that  won’t  do.  You  must  have  some 
supper.  Shall  Jane  get  you  a  cup  of 
tea  ?“ 

“  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  any  one  up 
below  ;  besides,  I  don’t  want  it,”  says 
Miss  White,  rather  wearily. 

;  “  What  is  the  matter  ?’’ 

“  Nothing,”  she  answers,  and  then 
she  looks  at  the  mantelpiece.  “  No 
letter  from  Carry  ?’’ 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  won’t  make  her 
an  actress,  papa,”  observes  Miss  White, 
with  no  relevance,  but  with  considerable 
sharpness  in  her  tone. 

In  fact  this  remark  was  so  unexpected 
and  uncalled-for  that  Mr.  White  sud¬ 
denly  put  his  book  down  on  his  knee, 
and  turned  his  gold  spectacles  full  on  his 
daughter’s  face. 

“  I  will  beg  you  to  remember,  Gerty,” 
he  remarked,  with  some  dignity,  “  that 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XXVIII.,  No.  i 
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I  did  not  make  you  an  actress,  if  that  is 
what  you  imply.  If  it  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  your  wish,  I  should  never  have  en¬ 
couraged  you  ;  and  I  think  it  shows 
great  ingratitude,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
the  public  also,  that  when  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  position  such  as 
any  woman  in  the  country  might  envy, 
you  treat  your  good  fortune  with  in¬ 
difference  and  show  nothing  but  discon-- 
tent.  I  cannot  tell  what  has  come  over 
you  of  late.  You  ought  certainly  to  be 
the  last  to  say  anything  against  a  profes¬ 
sion  that  has  gained  for  you  such  a  large 
share  of  public  favor - ” 

“  Public  favor !”  she  said,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  “  \Vho  is  the  favorite  of 
the  public  in  this  very  town  ?  Why,  the 
girl  who  plays  in  that  farce — who  smokes 
a  cigarette,  and  walks  round  the  stage 
like  a  man,  and  dances  a  breakdown. 
Why  wasn’t  I  taught  to  dance  break¬ 
downs  ?” 

Her  father  was  vexed  ;  for  this  was 
not  the  first  time  she  had  dropped  small 
rebellious  hints.  And  if  this  feeling 
grew,  she  might  come  to  question  his' 
most  cherished  theories  ! 

“  I  should  think  you  were  jealous  of 
that  girl,”  said  he  petulantly,  “  if  it  were 
not  too  ridiculous.  You  ought  to  re¬ 
member  that  she  is  an  established  favor¬ 
ite  here.  She  has  amused  these  people 
year  after  year ;  they  look  on  her  as  an 
old  friend  ;  they  are  grateful  to  her.  The 
means  she  uses  to  make  people  laugh 
may  not  meet  with  your  approval ;  but 
she  knows  her  own  business,  doubtless  ; 
and  she  succeeds  in  her  own  way.” 

;  “  Ah  well,”  said  Miss  White,  as  she 
put  aside  her  bonnet,  “  I  hope  you  won’t 
bring  up  Carry  to  this  sort  of  life.” 

“To  what  sort  of  life?”  her  father- 
exclaimed  angrily.  “  Haven’t  you  every¬ 
thing  "that  can  make  life  pleasant  ?  I 
don’t  know  what  more  you  want.  You 
have  not  a  single  care.  You  are  petted 
and  caressed  wherever  you  go.  And 
you  ought  to  have  the  delight  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  further  you  advance  in  your 
art  the  further  rewards  are  in  store  for 
you.  The  way  is  dear  before  you. 
You  have  youth  and  strength  ;  and  the 
public  is  only  too  anxious  to  applaud 
whatever  you  undertake.  And  yet  you 
complain  of  your  manner  of  life  !” 

“  It  isn’t  the  life  of  a  human  being  at 
all  !”  she  said,  boldly — but  |)erhaps  it 
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was  only  her  headache,  or  her  weariness, 
or  her  ill  humor  that  drove  her  to  this 
rebellion — “  it  is  the  cutting  one’s  self 
off  from  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
having.  It  is  a  continual  degradation — 
the  exhibition  of  feelings  that  ought  to 
be  a  woman’s  most  sacred  and  secret 
possession.  And  what  will  the  end  of  it 
be  ?  Already  I  begin  to  think  I  don’t 
know  what  1  am.  1  have  to  sympathize 
with  so  many  characters — I  have  to  be 
so  many  different  people — that  I  don’t 
quite  know  what  my  own  character  is, 

or  if  I  have  any  at  ail - ” 

Her  father  was  staring  at  her  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  What  had  led  her  into  these 
fantastic  notions  ?  While  she  was  pro¬ 
fessing  that  her  ambition  to  become  a 
great  and  famous  actress  was  the  one 
ruling  thought  and  object  of  her  life, 
was  she  really  envying  the  poor  domes¬ 
tic  drudge  whom  she  saw  coming  to  the 
theatre  to  enjoy  herself  with  her  fool  of 
a  husband,  having  withdrawn  for  an 
hour  or  two  from  her  housekeeping- 
books  and  her  squalling  children  ?  At 
all  events.  Miss  White  left  him  in  no 
doubt  as  to  her  sentiments  at  that  pre¬ 
cise  moment.  She  talked  rapidly,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  bitter  feeling ;  but 
it  was  quite  obvious,  from  the  clearness 
of  her  line  of  contention,  that  she  had 
been  thinking  over  the  matter.  And 
while  it  was  all  a  prayer  that  her  sister 
Carry  might  be  left  to  live  a  natural  life, 
and  that  she  should  not  be  compelled  to 
exhibit,  for  gain  or  applause,  emotions 
which  a  woman  would  naturally  lock  up 
in  her  own  heart,  it  was  also  a  bitter 
protest  against  her  own  lot.  What  was 
she  to  l^ome,  she  asked  ?  A  dram- 
drinker  of  fictitious  sentiment  ?  A  Ten- 
Minutes’  Emotionalist  ?  It  was  this  last 
phrase  that  flashed  in  a  new  light  on  her 
father’s  bewildered  mind.  He  remem¬ 
bered  it .  instantly.  So  that  was  the 
source  of  inspiration  ! 

“  Oh,  I  see  now,”  he  said  with  angry 
scorn.  “You  have  learned  your  lesson 
well.  A  *  Ten-Minutes’  Emotionalist ;’ 
I  remember.  I  was  wondering  who  had 
put  such  stuff  into  you  head.” 

She  colored  deeply,  but  said  nothing. 

“  And  so  you  are  taking  your  notion 
as  to  what  sort  of  life  you  would  lead, 
from  a  Highland  savage — a  boor,  whose 
only  occupations  are  eating  and  drinking 
and  killing  wild  animals.  A  fine  guide. 


truly  !  He  has  had  so  much  experience 
of  aesthetic  matters  !  Or  is  it  metaphee- 
sics  is  his  hobby  ?  And  what,  pray,  is 
his  notion  as  to  what  life  should  be  ? 
That  the  noblest  object  of  a  man’s 
ambition  should  be  to  kill  a  stag?  It 
was  a  mistake  for  Dante  to  let  his  work 
eat  into  his  heart ;  he  should  have  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  shooting  rabbits.  And 
Raphael — don’t  you  think  he  would  have 
improved  his  digestion  by  giving  up  pan¬ 
dering  to  the  public  taste  for  pretty 
things,  and  taking  to  hunting  wild 
boars  ?  That  is  the  theory,  isn’t  it  ?.  Is 
that  the  metapheesics  you  have  learned  ?’  ’ 

“You  may  talk  about  it,”  she  said 
rather  humbly — for  she  knew  very  well 
she  could  not  stand  against  her  father  in 
argument  especially  on  a  subject  that  he 
rather  prided  himself  on  having  mastered. 
“  but  you  are  not  a  woman,  and  you 
don’t  know  what  a  woman  feels  about 
such  things.” 

“  And  since  when  have  you  made  the 
discovery  ?  What  has  happened  to  con¬ 
vince  you  so  suddenly  that  your  pro¬ 
fessional  life  is  a  degradation  ?” 

“  Oh,”  she  said  carelessly,  “  I  was 
scarcely  thinking  of  myself.  Of  course 
I  know  what  lies  before  me.  It  was 
about  Carry  I  spoke  to  you.” 

“  Carry  shall  decide  for  herself,  as 
you  did  ;  and  when  she  has  done  so,  I 
hope  she  won’t  come  and  blame  me  the 
first  time  she  gets  some  ridiculous  idea 
into  her  head.” 

*■  “  Now,  papa,  that  isn’t  fair,”  the 
elder  sister  said,  in  a  gentler  voice. 
“You  know  I  never  blamed  you.  I 
only  showed  you  that  even  a  popular 
actress  sometimes  remembers  that  she  is 
a  woman.  And  if  she  is  a  woman  you 
must  let  her  have  a  grumble  occasion- 
ally  ?” 

This  conciliatory  tone  smoothed  the 
matter  down  at  once  ;  and  Mr.  White 
turned  to  his  book  with  another  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  daughter  to  take  some 
supper  and  get  to  bed. 

“  I  will  go  now,”  she  said,  rather 
wearily,  as  she  rose.  “  Good  night, 
papa - What  is  that?” 

She  was  looking  at  a  parcel  that  lay 
on  a  chair. 

“  It  came* for  you  to- night.  There 
was  seven-and-sixpence  to  pay  for  extra 
carriage  —  it  seems  to  have  been  for¬ 
warded  from  place  to  place.” 
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“As  if  I  had  not  enough  luggage 
to  carry  about  with  me,”  she  said. 

But  she  proceeded  to  oi>en  the  parcel 
all  the  same,  which  seemed  to  be  very 
carefully  swathed  in  re|}eated  covers  of 
canvas.  And  presently  she  uttered  a 
slight  exclamation.  She  took  up  one 
dark  object  after  another — passing  her 
hand  over  them,  and  back  again,  and 
Anally  pressing  them  to  her  cheek. 

“Just  look  at  these,  papa — did  you 
ever  in  all  your  life  see  anything  so  beau* 
tiful?” 

She  came  to  a  letter,  too  ;  which  she 
hastily  tore  open  and  read.  It  was  a 
brief  note,  in  terms  of  great  respect, 
written  by  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  and  beg* 
ging  Miss  White’s  acceptance  of  a  small 
parcel  of  otter-skins,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  made  into  some  article  of  at¬ 
tire.  Moreover,  he  had  asked  his  cou¬ 
sin’s  advice  on  the  matter  ;  and  she 
thought  there  were  enough  ;  but  if  Miss 
White  on  further  inquiry  found  she 
would  rather  have  one  or  two  more,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  month 
or  so  he  could  obtain  these  also.  It  was 
a  very  respectful  note. 

-  But  there  was  no  shyness  or  timidity 
about  the  manner  of  Miss  White  when 
she  spread  those  skins  out  along  the 
sofa,  and  again  and  again  took  them  up 
to  praise  their  extraordinary  glossiness 
and  softness. 

“Papa,”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  a 
present  fit  for  a  prince  to  make  !” 

“,  I  dare  say  you  will  find  them  use¬ 
ful.” 

“  And  whatever  is  made  of  them,” 
she  said  w'ith  decision,  “  that  I  shall 
keep  for  myself — it  won’t  be  one  of  my 
stage-properties.  ” 

Her  spirits  rose  wonderfully.  She 
kept  on  chatting  to  her  father  about 
these  lovely  skins,  and  the  jacket  she 
would  have  of  them.  She  asked  why  he 
was  so  dull  that  evening.  She  protested 
that  she  would  not  take  any  supper  un¬ 
less  he  had  some  too  ;  whereupon  he 
had  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  claret,  which 
at  all  events  compelled  him  to  lay  aside 
his  book.  And  then,  when  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  her  supper,  she  suddenly  said — 

“  Now,  Pappy  dear,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  great  secret.  1  am  going  to 
change  the  song  in  the  second  act.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  said  he  ;  but  he  was 
rather  glad  to  see  her  come  back  to  the 
interest  of  her  work. 
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“  I  am,”  she  said  seriously.  “  Would 
you  like  to  hear  it  ?  ” 

“  You  will  wake  the  house  up.” 

“  And  if  the  public  expect  an  actress 
to  please  them,”  she  said  saucily,  “  they 
must  take  the  consequences  of  her  prac¬ 
tising.  ’  ’ 

She  went  to  the  piano  and  opened  it. 
There  was  a  fine  courage  in  her  manner 
as  she  struck  the  chords  and  sang  the 
opening  lines  of  the  gay  song — 

“  Three  score  o’  nobles  rode  up  the  King’s 
ha’. 

But  bonnie  Glenog ie's  the  flower  of  them  a’, 

Wi’  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  bonnie 
black  e’e ;  ” — 

but  here  her  voice  dropped,  and  it  was 
almost  in  a  whisper  that  she  let  the 
maiden  of  the  song  utter  the  secret  wish 
of  her  heart — 

“  •  GUnogie,  dear  mither,  Glemogie  for  me'  ” 

“  Of  course,”  she  said,  turning  round 
to  her  father,  and  speaking  in  a  business 
like  way,  though  there  was  a  spice  of 
proud  mischief  in  her  eyes,  “  there  is  a 
stumbling-block,  or  where  would  the 
story  be  ?  Glenogie  is  poor  ;  the  mother 
will  not  let  her  daughter  have  anything  to 
do  with  him  ;  the  girl  takes  to  her  bed 
with  the  definite  intention  of  dying.” 

She  turned  to  the  piano  again — 

“There  is,  Glenogie,  a  letter  for  thee —  . 

O  here  is,  Glenogie,  a  letter  for  thee  ! 

The  first  line  he  looked  at,  a  light  laugh 
laughed  he ; 

But  ere  he  read  through  it,  tears  blinded 
his  e’e.” 

“  How  do  you  like  the  air,  papa  ?” 

Mr.  White  did  not  seem  over  well 
pleased.  He  was  quite  aware  that  his 
daughter  was  a  very  clever  young 
woman,  and  he  did  not  know  what  in¬ 
sane  idea  might  have  got  into  her  head 
of  throwing  an  allegory  at  him. 

“The  air,”  said  he  coldly,  “is  well 
enough.  But  I  hope  you  don’t  expect 
an  English  audience  to  understand  that 
doggerel  Scotch.  * 

“  Glenogie  understood  it  anyway,” 
said  she  blithely,  “  and  naturally  he 
rode  off  at  once  to  see  his  dying  sweet¬ 
heart. 

“  Pale  and  wan  was  she  when  Glenogie  gaed 
ben. 

But  rosy-red  grew  she  when  Glenogie  sat 
down. 

She  turned  away  her  head,  but  the  smile 
was  in  her  e’e, 

*  0  hinna  feared,  mither,  Pll  maybe  no  dee' 
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She  shut  the  piano. 

“  Isn’t  it  charmingly  simple  and  ten¬ 
der,  papa?”  she  said,  with  the  same 
mischief  in  her  eyes. 

“  I  think  it  is  foolish  of  you  to  think  of 
exchanging  that  piece  of  doggerel - ” 

”  For  what  ?”  said  she,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room — for  this  ?” 

And  therewith  she  sang  these  lines — 
giving  an  admirable  burlesque  imitation 
of  herself,  aftd  her  own  gestures,  and 
her  own  singing  in  the  part  she  was  then 
performing — 

“  The  morning  bells  are  swinging,  ringing, 
Hail  to  the  day  ! 

The  birds  are  winging,  singing 
To  the  golden  day, 

To  the  joyous  da3r — 

The  morning  bells  are  swinging,  ringing. 
And  what  do  they  say? 

‘  O  bring  my  love  to  my  love  ! 

O  bring  my  love  to-day  ! 

O  bring  my  love  to  my  love. 

To  be  my  love  alway !  ’  ” 

It  certainly  was  cruel  to  treat  poor 
Mrs.  Ross’s  ^home-made  lyric  so  ;  but 
Miss  White  was  burlesqueing  herself  as 
well  as  the  song  she  had  to  sing.  And 
as  her  father  did  not  know  to  what 
lengths  this  iconoclastic  fit  might  lead 
her,  he  abruptly  bade  her  good-night  and 
went  to  bed,  no  doubt  hoping  that  next 
morning  would  find  the  demon  exorcised 
from  his  daughter. 

As  for  her,  she  had  one  more  loving 
look  over  the  skins,  and  then  she  care¬ 
fully  read  through  the  note  that  accom¬ 
panied  them.  There  was  a  smile  on  her 
face,  perhaps  of  pleasure,  perhaps  of 
amusement,  at  the  simplicity  of  ,the  lines. 
However  she  turned  aside,  and  got  hold 
of  a  small  writing  desk  which  she  placed 
on  the  table. 

**  O  here  it,  Glenogie,  a  letter  for  tbee  !** 

she  hummed  to  herself,  with  rather  a 
proud  look  on  her  face,  as  she  seated 
herself  and  opened  the  desk. 

Chapter  XVII. 

”  FHIR  A  BHATA  !” 

Young  Ogilvie  had  obtained  some 
brief  extension  of  his  leave,  but  even  that 
was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  Macleod 
saw  with  a  secret  dread  that  the  hour 
of  his  departure  was  fast  approaching. 
And  yet  he  had  not  victimised  the  young 
man.  After  that  first  burst  of  confi¬ 
dence  he  had  been  sparing  in  his  refer¬ 


ences  to  the  trouble  that  had  beset 
him.  Of  what  avail,  besides,  could  Mr. 
Ogilvie’s  counsels  be  ?  Once  or  twice 
he  had  ventured  to  approach  the  subject 
with  some  commonplace  assurances  that 
there  were  always  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  two  people  getting  married,  and  that 
they  had  to  be  overcome  with  patience 
and  courage.  The  difficulties  that  Mac¬ 
leod  knew  of  as  between  himself  and 
that  impossible  goal  were  deeper  than 
any  mere  obtaining  of  the  consent  of 
friends  or  the  arrangement  of  a  way  of 
living.  From  the  moment  that  the  ter¬ 
rible  truth  was  forced  on  him,  he  had 
never  regarded  his  case  but  as  quite 
hopeless  ;  and  yet  that  in  no  way  mod¬ 
erated  his  consuming  desire  to  see  her 
— to  hear  her  speak — even  to  have  cor¬ 
respondence  with  her.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  that  he  could  send  her  a  parcel  of 
otter  skins. 

But  all  the  same  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  in 
some  measure  a  friend  of  hers.  He 
knew  her — he  had  spoken  to  her — no 
doubt  when  he  returned  to  the  south, 
he  would  see  her  one  day  or  another, 
and  he  would  surely  speak  of  the  visit 
he  had  paid  to  Castle  Dare.  Macleod 
set  about  making  that  visit  as  pleasant 
as  might  be ;  and  the  weather  aided 
him.  The  fair  heavens  shone  over  the 
windy  blue  seas  ;  and  the  green  island 
of  Ulva  lay  basking  in  the  sunlight ;  and 
as  the  old  Umpire,  with  her  heavy  bows 
parting  the  rushing  waves,  carried  them 
out  to  the  west,  they  could  see  the  black 
skarts  standing  on  the  rocks  of  Gometra, 
and  clouds  of  puffins  wheeling  round  the 
dark  and  lonely  pillars  of  Staffa  ;  while 
away  in  the  north,  as  they  got  clear  of 
Treshnish  Point,  the  mountains  of  Rum 
and  of  Skye  appeared  a  pale  and  spectral 
blue,  like  ghostly  shadows  at  the  hori¬ 
zon.  And  there  was  no  end  to  the 
sports  and  pastimes  that  occupied  day 
after  day.  On  their  very  first  expedi¬ 
tion  up  the  lonely  corries  of  Ben-an- 
Sloich  young  Ogilvie  brought  down  a 
royal  hart — though  his  hand  trembled 
for  ten  minutes  after  he  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger.  They  shot  wild-duck  in  Loch  Scri- 
dain,  and  seals  in  I..och-na-Keal,  and 
rock-pigeons  along  the  face  of  the  honey¬ 
combed  cliffs  of  Gribun.  And  what  was 
this  new  form  of  sport  ?  They  were  one 
day  being  pulled  in  the  gig  up  a  shallow 
loch  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  brood  or 
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two  of  young  mergansers,  when  Macleod, 
who  was  seated  up  at  the  bow,  suddenly 
called  to  the  men  to  stop.  He  beckoned 
to  Ogilvie,  who  went  forward  and  saw, 
quietly  moving  over  the  seaweed,  a 
hideously  ugly  fish  with  the  flat  head 
and  sinister  eyes  of  a  snake.  Macleod 
picked  up  the  boat-hook,  steadied  him¬ 
self  in  the  boat,  and  then  drove  the  iron 
spike  down. 

“  I  have  him,”  he  said.  “  That  is 
the  snake  of  the  sea — 1  hate  him  as  I 
hate  a  serpent.” 

He  hoisted  out  of  the  water  the  dead 
dog-fish,  which  was  about  four  feet  long, 
and  then  shook  it  back. 

“  Here,  Ogilvie,”  said  he,  “  take  the 
boat-hook.  There  are  plenty  about 
here.  Make  yourself  St.  Patrick  ex¬ 
terminating  snakes.” 

Ogilvie  tried  the  dog-fish  spearing  with 
more  or  less  success  ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  procuring  for  him  a  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment.  As  they  went  quietly  over 
the  seaweed — the  keel  of  the  boat  hissing 
through  it  and  occa.sionally  grating  on 
the  sand — they  jierceived  that  the  water 
was  getting  a  bit  deeper,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  strike  the  boat-hook 
straight.  At  this  moment  Ogilvie,  hap¬ 
pening  to  cast  a  glance  along  the  rocks 
close  by  them,  started  and  seized  Mac- 
leod’s  arm.  What  the  frightened  eyes 
of  the  younger  man  seemed  to  see  was  a 
great  white  and  grey  object  lying  on  the 
rock%  and  staring  at  him  with  huge  black 
eyes.  At  first  it  almost  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  man,  with  a  grizzled  and  hairy 
face  ;  then  he  tried  to  think  of  some 
white  beast  with  big  black  eyes  ;  then  he 
knew.  For  the  next  second  there  was 
an  unwieldy  roll  down  the  rocks,  and 
then  a  splash  in  the  water  ;  and  the  huge 
grey  seal  had  disap|>eared.  And  there 
he  stood  helpless,  with  the  boat-hook  in 
his  hand. 

”  It  is  my  usual  luck,”  said  he  in  de¬ 
spair.  ”  If  I  had  had  my  rifle  in  my 
hand,  we  should  never  have  got  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  beast.  But  I 
got  an  awful  fright.  I  never  before  saw 
a  live  seal  just  in  front  of  one’s  nose  like 
that.”  • 

"  You  would  have  missed  him,”  said 
Macleod,  coolly. 

”  At  a  dozen  yards  ?” 

”  Yes.  When  you  come  on  one  so  near 
as  that  you  are  too  startled  to  take  aim. 
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You  would  have  blazed  away  and 
missed.” 

”  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Ogilvie,  with 
some  modest  persistence.  “  When  I 
shot  that  stag  I  was  steady  enough, 
though  I  felt  my  heart  thumping  away 
like  fun.” 

“  There  you  had  plenty  of  time  to 
take  your  aim — and  a  rock  to  rest  your 
rifle  on.”  And  then  he  added,  “  You 
would  have  broken  Hamish’s  heart, 
Ogilvie,  if  you  had  missed  that  stag. 
He  was  quite  determined  you  should 
have  one  on  your  first  day  out ;  and  I 
never  saw  him  take  such  elaborate  pre¬ 
cautions  before.  I  suppose  it  was  ter¬ 
ribly  tedious  to  you  ;  but  you  may  de- 
p>end  on  it  it  was  necessary.  There  isn’t 
one  of  the  younger  men  can  match  Ham- 
ish,  though  he  was  bred  a  sailor.” 

”  Well,”  Mr.  Ogilvie  admitted,  ”  I 
began  to  think  we  were  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  nothing  ;  especially 
when  it  seemed  as  though  the  wind  were 
blowing  half-a-dozen  ways  in  the  one 
valley.” 

“  Why,  man,”  Macleod  said,  "  Ham- 
ish  knows  every  one  of  those  eddies  just 
as  if  they  were  all  down  on  a  chart. 
And  he  is  very  determined,  too,  you 
shall  have  another  stag  before  you  go, 
Ogilvie  ;  for  it  is  not  much  amusement 
we  have  been  giving  you  since  you  came 
to  us.” 

“  That  is  why  I  feel  so  particularly 
jolly  at  the  notion  of  having  to  go  back,  ” 
said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  very  much  the  air 
of  a  school-boy  at  the  end  of  his  holiday. 
”  The  day  after  to-morrow  too.” 

“  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  try  to 
get  a  stag  for  you  ;  and  the  day  after 
you  can  spend  what  time  you  can  at  the 
pools  in  Glen  Muick.” 

These  two  last  days  were  right  royal 
days  for  the  guest  at  Castle  Dare.  On 
the  deer-stalking  expedition  Macleod 
simply  refused  to  take  his  rifle  with  him  ; 
and  spent  all  his  time  in  whispered  con¬ 
sultations  with  Hamish,  and  with  eager 
watching  of  every  bird  whose  solitary 
flight  along  the  mountain-side  might 
startle  the  wary  hinds.  After  a  long 
day  of  patient  and  stealthy  creeping, 
and  walking  through  bogs  and  streams, 
and  slow  toiling  up  rocky  slopes,  the 
party  returned  home  in  the  evening ; 
and  when  it  was  found  that  a  splendid 
stag — with  brow,  bay,  and  tray,  and 
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crockets  complete — was  strapped  on  to 
the  pony  ;  and  when  the  word  was  passed 
that  Sandy  the  red-haired  and  John  from 
the  yacht  were  to  take  back  the  pony 
to  a  certain  well-known  cairn  where 
another  monarch  of  the  hills  lay  slain, 
there  was  a  great  rejoicing  through  Castle 
Dare,  and  Lady  Macleod  herself  must 
needs  come  out  to  shake  hands  with  her 
guest  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
good  fortune. 

“  It  is  little  we  have  been  able  to  do 
to  entertain  you,”  said  the  old  silver- 
haired  lady,  “  but  I  am  glad  you  have 
got  a  stag  or  two.  ’  ’ 

“  I  knew  what  Highland  hospitality 
was  before  I  came  to  Castle  Dare,”  said 
the  boy,  modestly  ;  “  but  you  have  been 
kinder  to  me  even  than  anything  I  knew 
before.” 

“  And  you  will  leave  the  heads  with 
Hamish,”  said  she,  “  and  we  will  send 
them  to  Glasgow  to  be  mounted  for  you, 
and  then  we  will  send  them  south  to 
you.” 

“  Indeed  no,”  said  he  (though  he  was 
thinking  to  himself  that  it  was  no  wonder 
the  MacTeods  of  Dare  were  poor),  "  I 
will  not  put  you  to  any  such  trouble.  I 
will  make  my  own  arrangements  with 
Hamish.” 

"  Then  you  will  tell  him  not  to  forget 
Aldershott.” 

”.I  think.  Lady  Macleod,”  said  the 
young  lieutenant,  ”  that  my  mess-com¬ 
panions  will  be  sorr)'  to  hear  that  I  have 
left  Dare.  I  should  think  they  ought  to 
have  drank  your  health  many  times  ere 
now.” 

Next  day,  moreover,  he  was  equally 
successful  by  the  side  of  the  deep  brown 
pools  in  Glen  Muick.  He  was  a  pretty 
fair  fisherman,  though  he  had  had  but 
small  experience  with  such  a  mighty 
engine  of  a  rod  as  Hamish  put  into 
his  hands.  When,  however,  he  showed 
Hamish  the  fine  assortment  of  salmon- 
flies  he  had  brought  with  him,  the 
old  man  only  shook  his  head.  There¬ 
after,  whenever  Hamish  went  with  him 
nothing  was  said  about  flies  until  they 
neared  the  side  of  the  brawling  stream 
that  came  pouring  down  between  the 
grey  rocks  and  the  patches  of  moist 
brown  moor.  Hamish  would  sit  down 
on  a  stone,  and  take  out  a  tin  box  and 
open  it.  Then  he  would  take  a  quick 
look  round — at  the  aspect  of  the  clouds. 


the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  then,  with  a  nimbleness  that  any  one 
looking  at  his  rough  bands  and  broad 
thumbs  would  have  considered  impos¬ 
sible,  would  busk  up  a  weapon  of  cap¬ 
ture  that  soon  showed  itself  to  be  deadly 
enough.  And  on  this  last  day  of 
Ogilvie’s  stay  at  Castle  Dare  he  was  un¬ 
usually  lucky — though  of  course  there 
were  one  or  two  heartrending  mishaps. 
As  they  walked  home  in  the  evening — 
the  lowering  day  had  cleared  away  into 
a  warm  sunset,  and  they  could  see 
Colonsay,  and  Fladda,  and  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Cap  lying  dark  and  purple  on  a 
golden  sea — Ogilvie  said  : 

”  Look  here,  Macleod — if  you  would 
like  me  to  take  one  of  these  salmon  for 
Miss  White,  I  could  take  it  as  part  of  my 
luggage,  and  have  it  delivered  at  once.  ’  ’ 

“That  would  be  no  use,”  said  he, 
rather  gloomily.  “  She  is  not  in  Lon¬ 
don.  She  is  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester 
by  this  time.  I  have  already  sent  her  a 
present.” 

'  Ogilvie  did  not  think  fit  to  ask  what ; 
though  he  had  guessed. 

”  It  was  a  parcel  of  otter  skins,” 
Macleod  said.  ”  You  see  you  might 
present  that  to  any  lady — it  is  merely  a 
curiosity  of  the  district — it  is  no  more 
than  if  an  acquaintance  were  to  give  me 
a  chip  of  quartz  he  had  brought  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  few  grains 
of  copper  or  silver  in  it.” 

”  It  is  a  present  any  lady  wou)^  be 
glad  to  have,”  observed  Mr.  Ogilvie,  with 
a  smile.  ”  Has  she  got  them  yet  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  Macleod  answered. 
“  Perhaps  there  is  not  time  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  who  I 
am,  and  is  affronted  at  a  stranger  send¬ 
ing  her  a  present.” 

“  Forgotten  who  you  are  !”  Ogilvie 
exclaim^  ;  and  then  he  looked  round, 
to  see  that  Hamish  and  Sandy  the  red- 
haired  were  at  a  convenient  distance. 
”  Do  you  know  this,  Macleod  ?  A  man 
never  yet  was  in  love  with  a  woman 
without  the  woman  being  instantly  aware 
of  it.” 

Macleod  glanced  at  him  quickly  ;  then 
turned  away  his  hesRi  again — apparently 
watching  the  gulls  wheeling  high  over 
the  sea,  black  spots  against  the  glow  of 
the  sunset. 

”  That  is  foolishness,”  said  he.  “  I 
had  a  great  care  to  be  quite  a  stranger  to 
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her  all  the  time  I  was  in  London.  I 
myself  scarcely  knew — how  could  she 
know  ?  Sometimes  I  thought  I  was 
rude  to  her,  so  that  I  should  deceive 
myself  into  believing  she  was  only  a 
stranger.*' 

Then  he  remembered  one  fact,  and 
his  downright  honesty  made  him  speak 
again. 

“  One  night,  it  is  true,”  said  he — “  it 
was  the  last  night  of  my  being  in  Lon¬ 
don — I  asked  a  flower  from  her.  She 
gave  it  to  me.  She  was  laughing  at  the 
time.  That  was  all.” 

The  sunset  had  gone  away,  and  the 
clear  northern  twilight  was  fading  too, 
when  young  Ogilvie,  having  bade  good¬ 
bye  to  Lady  Macleod  and  her  niece 
Janet,  got  into  the  broad-beamed  boat 
of  the  fishermen,  accompanied  by  his 
friend.  There  was  something  of  a 
breeze,  and  they  hoisted  a  lug-sail  so 
that  they  should  run  out  to  meet  the 
steamer.  Donald  the  piper-lad  was  not 
with  them  ;  Macleod  wanted  to  speak  to 
his  friend  Ogilvie  as  he  was  leaving. 

And  yet  he  did  not  say-  anything  of 
importance.  He  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
interested  in  finding  out  whether  Ogilvie 
could  not  get  a  few  days’  leave  about 
Christmas,  that  he  might  come  up  and 
try  the  winter  shooting.  He  was  giving 
minute  particulars  about  the  use  of 
arsenic-paste  when  the  box  of  skins  to  be 
dispatched  by  Hamish  reached  London. 
And  he  was  discussing  what  sort  of 
mounting  should  be  put  on  a  strange  old 
bottle  that  Janet  Macleod  had  presented 
to  the  departing  guest.  There  was  no 
word  of  that  which  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

And  so  the  black  waves  rolled  by 
them  ;  and  the  light  at  the  horizon  be¬ 
gan  to  fade  ;  and  the  stars  were  coming 
out  one  by  one  ;  while  the  two  sailors 
forward  (for  Macleod  was  steering)  were 
singing  to  themselves — 

"  Fkir  a  bhata  (tia  koroeile), 

Fkir  a  bhata  (na  koro  rile), 

Fkir  a  bhata  (ma  koro  eitt\ 

Ckead  soire  tlann  leiJ  ge  tkobk  a  tkrid  u  /  ” 

that  is  to  say — 

**  O  Boatman, 

And  Boatman, 

And  Boatman, 

A  hundred  farewells  to  you  wherever  you 
may  go  1  ’* 

And  then  the  lug-sail  was  hauled 
down,  and  they  lay  on  the  lapping 
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water  ;  and  they  could  hear  all  around 
them  the  soft  callings  of  the  guillemots, 
and  razor-bills,  and  other  divers  whose 
home  is  the  heaving  wave.  And  then 
the  great  steamer  came  up,  and  slowed  ; 
and  the  boat  was  hauled  alongside,  and 
young  Ogilvie  sprang  up  the  slippery 
steps. 

“  Good-bye,  Macleod  !” 

”  Good-bye,  Ogilvie  !  Come  up  at 
Christmas!” 

The  great  bulk  of  the  steamer  soon 
floated  away  ;  and  the  lug-sail  was  run 
up  again,  and  the  boat  made  slowly  back 
for  Castle  Dare.  “  Fhir  a  bhata  !”  the 
men  sung  ;  but  Macleod  scarcely  heard 
them.  His  last  tie  with  the  south  had 
been  broken. 

But  not  quite.  It  was  about  ten 
o’clock  that  night  that  word  came  to 
Castle  Dare  that  John  the  Post  had  met 
with  an  accident  that  morning  while 
starting  from  Bunessan  ;  and  that  his 
place  had  been  taken  by  a  young  lad 
who  had  but  now  arrived  with  the  bag. 
Macleod  hastily  looked  over  the  bundle 
of  newspapers,  &c.,  they  brought  him  ; 
and  his  eager  eye  fell  on  an  envelope  the 
writing  on  which  made  his  heaat  jump. 

”  Give  the  lad  a  half-crown,”  said  he. 

And  then  he  went  to  his  own  room. 
He  had  the  letter  in  his  hand  ;  and  he 
knew  the  handwriting  ;  but  there  was  no 
wind  of  the  night  that  could  bring  him 
the  mystic  message  she  had  sent  with  it — 

"  O  here  is,  GUnogie,  a  Utter  for  thee  /  ” 

Chapter  XVIII. 

CONFIDENCES. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  held  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  regarding  the  outside  of  it ; 
and  it  was  with  more  deliberation  than 
haste  that  he  opened  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
with  some  little  tremor  of  fear — lest  the 
first  words  that  should  meet  his  eye 
might  be  cruelly  cold  and  distant.  What 
right  had  he  to  expect  anything  else  ? 
Many  a  time,  in  thinking  carefully  over 
the  past,  he  had  recalled  the  words — 
the  very  tone — in  which  he  had  addressed 
her,  and  had  been  dismayed  to  think  of 
their  reserve,  which  had  on  one  or  two 
occasions  almost  amounted  to  austerity. 
He  could  expect  little  beyond  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  receiving  of  his 
letter  and  the  present  that  had  accom¬ 
panied  it. 
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Imagine,  then,  his  surprise  when  he 
took  out  from  the  envelope  a  number  of 
sheets  closely  written  over  in  her  beau¬ 
tiful,  small,  neat  hand.  Hastily  his  eye 
ran  over  the  first  few  lines  ;  and  then 
surprise  gave  way  to  a  singular  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  joy.  Was  it  indeed  she 
who  was  writing  to  him  thus  ?  When  he 
had  been  thinking  of  her  as  some  one  far 
away  and  unapproachable — who  could 
have  no  thought  of  him  or  of  the  too 
brief  time  in  which  he  had  been  near  to 
her — had  she  indeed  been  treasuring  up 
some  recollection  that  she  now  seemed 
disposed  to  value  ? 

“  You  will  guess  that  1  am  woman 
enough,”  she  wrote,  "to  be  greatly 
pleased  and  flattered  by  your  sending  me 
such  a  beautiful  present ;  but  you  must 
believe  me  when  1  say  that  its  chief 
value  to  me  was  its  showing  me  that  I 
had  another  friend  in  the  world  who  was 
not  disposed  to  forget  me  the  next  day 
after  bidding  me  good-bye.  Perhaps 
you  will  say  that  I  am  cynical ;  but  ac¬ 
tresses  are  accustomed  to  find  the  friend¬ 
ships  they  make — outside  the  sphere  of 
their  own  profession — of  a  singularly 
temporacir  character.  We  are  praised 
and  flattered  to-day  ;  and  forgotten  to¬ 
morrow.  I  don’t  complain.  It  is  only 
natural.  People  go  away  to  their  own 
families  and  home-occupations  ;  why 
should  they  remember  a  person  who  has 
amused  them  for  an  hour  ?" 

Ntiss  Gertrude  White  could,  when  she 
chose,  write  a  clever  and  interesting 
letter — interesting  from  its  very  simplic¬ 
ity  and  frankness  ;  and  as  Macleod  read 
on  and  on,  he  ceased  to  feel  any  wonder 
that  this  young  lady  should  be  placing 
before  him  such  ample  revelations  of  her 
exp>eriences  and  opinions.  Indeed,  it 
w’as  more  than  suggested  in  this  confi¬ 
dential  chat  that  Sir  Keith  Macleod  him¬ 
self  had  been  the  first  cause  of  her  having 
carefully  studied  her  own  position  and 
the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  on  her 
by  her  present  mc^e  of  life. 

”  One  meets  with  the  harsher  realities 
of  an  actress’s  life,”  she  said,  “  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  all  very  fine  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  when  such  friends  as  you  happen 
to  have  are  in  town  ;  and  where  there  is 
constant  amusement,  and  pleasant  par¬ 
ties,  and  nice  people  to  meet ;  and  then 
you  have  the  comforts  of  your  own  home 
around  you,  and  quiet  and  happy  Sun¬ 


days.  But  a  provincial  tour  ! — the  con¬ 
stant  travelling,  and  rehearsals  with 
strange  people,  and  damp  lodgings,  and 
miserable  hotels,  and  wet  Sundays  in 
snu)ky  towns  !  Papa  is  very  good  and 
kind,  you  know  ;  but  he  is  interested  in 
his  b^ks,  and  be  goes  about  all  day 
hunting  after  curiosities,  and  one  has 
not  a  soul  to  speak  to.  Then  the  audi¬ 
ences  :  I  have  witnessed  one  or  two 
scenes  lately  that  would  unnerve  any 
one  ;  and  of  course  I  have  to  stand  help¬ 
less  and  silent  on  the  stage  until  the 
tumult  is  stilled  and  the  original  offend¬ 
ers  expelled.  Some  sailors  the  other 
evening  amused  themselves  by  clamber¬ 
ing  down  from  the  top  gallery  to  the  pit 
hanging  on  to  the  gas  brackets  and  the 
pillars  ;  and  one  of  them  managed  to 
reach  the  orchestra,  jump  from  the  drum 
on  to  the  stage,  and  then  offered  me  a 
glass  of  whisky  from  a  big  black  bottle 
he  had  in  his  hand.  When  I  told  papa, 
he  laughed,  and  said  I  should  be  proud 
of  my  triumph  over  the  man’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  people  roared  with 
laughter  at  my  discomfiture,  I  >  felt  as 
though  I  would  rather  be  earning  my 
bread  by  selling  water-cresses  in  the 
street  or  by  stitching  in  a  garret.” 

Of  course  the  cry  of  the  poor  injured 
soul  found  a  ready  echo  in  his  heart.  It 
was  monstrous  that  she  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  indignities.  And  then 
that  cruel  old  pagan  of  a  father — was  he 
not  ashamed  of  himself  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  own  cold-blooded  theories  ? 
Was  this  the  glory  of  art  ?  Was  this  the 
reward  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  life — that  a 
sensitive  girl  should  be  publicly  insulted 
by  a  tipsy  maniac,  and  jeered  at  by  a 
brutal  crowd  ?  Macleod  laid  down  the 
letter  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  and  the  look 
on  his  face  was  not  lovely  to  see. 

“You  may  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  write  thus  to  you,”  she  said  ; 
“  but  if  I  say  that  it  was  yourself  who 
first  set  me  thinking  about  such  things  ? 
And  since  I  have  been  thinking  about 
them,  I  have  had  no  human  being  near 
me  to  whom  I  could  speak.  You  know- 
papa’s  opinions.  Even  if  my  dearest 
friend  Mrs.  Ross  were  here,  what  w-ould 
she  say  ?  She  has  known  me  only  in 
London.  She  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  be 
a  popular  actress.  She  sees  people  ready 
to  pet  me  in  a  way — so  long  as  society  is 
pleased  to  have  a  little  curiosity  about 
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me.  But  she  does  not  see  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  She  does  not  even 
ask  how  long  all  this  will  last.  She  never 
thinks  of  the  cares  and  troubles  and 
downright  hard  work.  If  ever  you 
heard  me  sing,  you  will  know  that  I 
have  very  little  of  a  voice,  and  that  not 
worth  much  ;  but  trifling  as  it  is,  you 
would  scarcely  believe  the  care  and  cul¬ 
tivation  I  have  to  spend  on  it,  merely  for 
business  purposes.  Mrs.  Ross  no  doubt 
sees  that  it  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  young 
actress,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
won  some  public  favor,  to  go  sailing  in 
a  yacht  on  the  Thames,  on  a  summer 
day,  with  nice  companions  around  her. 
She  does  not  see  her  on  a  wet  day  in 
Newcastle,  practising  scales  for  an  hour 
at  a  stretch,  though  her  throat  is  half 
choked  with  the  fog,  in  a  dismal  parlor 
with  a  piano  out  of  tune,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  go  out  through  the 
wet  to  a  rehearsal  in  a  damp  and  draughty 
theatre,  with  escaped  gas  added  to  the 
fog.  That  is  very  nice,  isn’t  it  ?" 

It  almost  seemed  to  him — so  intense 
and  eager  was  his  involuntary  sympathy — 
a|  though  he  himself  were  breathing  fog, 
and  gas,  and  the  foul  odors  of  an  empty 
theatre.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
threw  it  open,  and  sate  down  there. 
The  stars  were  no  longer  quivering  white 
on  the  black  surface  of  the  water,  for 
the  moon  had  risen  now  in  the  south, 
and  there  was  a  soft  glow  all  shining  over 
the  smooth  Atlantic.  Sharp  and  white 
was  the  light  on  the  stone  walls  of  Castle 
Dare,  and  on  the  gravelled  path,  and  the 
rocks,  and  the  trees  around  ;  but  far 
away  it  was  a  milder  radiance  that  lay 
over  the  sea  and  touched  here  and  there 
the  shores  of  Inch  Kenneth  and  Ulva 
and  Colonsay.  It  was  a  fair  and  peace¬ 
ful  night,  with  no  sound  of  human  un¬ 
rest  to  break  the  sleep  of  the  world. 
Sleep,  solemn  and  profound,  dwelt  over 
the  lonely  islands — over  Staffa,  with  her 
resounding  caves,  and  Fladda  with  her 
desolate  rocks,  and  Iona,  with  her  fairy- 
white  sands,  and  the  distant  Dutchman, 
and  Coll,  and  Tyree,  all  haunted  by  the 
wild  sea-birds’  cry  ;  and  a  sleep  as  deep 
dwelt  over  the  silent  hills,  far  up  under 
the  cold  light  of  the  skies.  Surely  if  any 
|X)or  suffering  heart  was  vexed  by  the 
contentions  of  crowded  cities,  here,  if 
anywhere  in  the  world,  might  rest,  and 
peace,  and  loving  solace  be  found.  He 
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sat  dreaming  there  ;  he  had  half  forgot¬ 
ten  the  letter. 

He  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  ; 
and  returned  to  the  light. 

"  And  yet  I  would  not  complain  of 
mere  discomfort,”  she  continued,  “  if 
that  were  all.  People  who  have  to  work 
for  their  living  must  not  be  too  particu¬ 
lar.  What  pains  me  most  of  all  is  the 
effect  that  this  sort  of  work  is  having  on 
myself.  You  would  not  believe — and  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  confess — how  I 
am  worried  by  small  and  mean  jealousies 
and  anxieties,  and  how  I  am  tortured  by 
the  expression  of  opinions  which  all  the 
same  I  hold  in  contempt.  I  reason  with 
myself,  to  no  purpose.  It  ought  to  be 
no  concern  of  mine  if  some  girl  in  a 
burlesque  makes  the  house  roar  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  walks  up  and  down 
the  stage,  smoking  a  cigar  ;  and  yet  I 
feel  angry  at  the  audience  for  applauding 
such  stuff,  and  I  wince  when  I  see  her 
praised  in  the  papers.  Oh  !  those 
papers.  I  have  been  making  minute  in¬ 
quiries  of  late  ;  and  I  And  that  the  usual 
way  in  these  towns  is  to  let  the  young 
literary  aspirant  who  has  just  joined  the 
office,  or  the  clever  compositor  who  has 
been  promoted  to  the  sub-editor’s  room, 
try  his  hand  first  of  all  at  reviewing 
b<^ks  and  then  turn  him  on  to  drama¬ 
tic  and  musical  criticism  !  Occasionally 
a  reporter,  who  has  been  round  the 
police-courts  to  get  notes  of  the  night- 
charges,  will  drop  into  the  theatre  on  his 
way  to  the  office,  and  ‘  do  a  par.,’  as 
they  call  it.  Will  you  believe  it  possible 
that  the  things  written  of  me  by  these 
persons — with  their  pretentious  airs  of 
criticism,  and  their  gross  ignorance  crop¬ 
ping  up  at  every  point — have  the  power 
to  vex  and  annoy  me  most  terribly  ?  I 
laugh  at  the  time  ;  but  the  phrase  rankles 
in  my  memory  all  the  same.  One 
learned  young  man  said  of  me  the  other 
day,  ‘  It  is  really  distressing  to  mark  the 
want  of  unity  in  her  artistic  characteri¬ 
zations  when  one  regards  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  that  nature  has  heaped  upon 
her  with  no  sparing  hand.’  The  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  that  nature  has  heaped 
upon  me  !  *  And  perhaps,  also,’  he 

went  on  to  say,  ‘  Miss  White  would  do 
well  to  pay  some  little  more  attention 
before  venturing  on  pronouncing  the 
classic  names  of  Greece.  Iphigenia  her¬ 
self  would  not  have  answered  to  her 
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name  if  she  had  heard  it  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  fourth  syllable.'  " 

Macleod  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  with  a  bang. 

“  If  I  had  that  fellow,”  said  he  aloud, 

“  if  I  had  that  fellow,  I  should  like  to 
spin  for  a  shark  off  Dubh  Artach  light¬ 
house” — and  here  a  most  unholy  vision 
rose  before  him  of  a  new  sort  of  sport : 
a  sailing-launch  going  about  six  knots  an 
hour — a  goodly  rope  at  the  stem  with  a 
huge  hook  through  the  gill  of  the  luck¬ 
less  critic — a  swivel  to  make  him  spin — 
and  then  a  few  smart  trips  up  and  down 
by  the  side  of  the  lonely  Dubh  Artach 
rocks,  where  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  com¬ 
panions  occasionally  find  a  few  sharks 
coming  up  to  the  surface  to  stare  at 
them. 

“  Is  it  not  too  ridiculous  that  such 
things  should  vex  me — that  I  should  be 
so  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  opinion 
of  people  whose  judgment  I  know  to 
be  absolutely  valueless  ?  I  find  the  same 
thing  all  around  me.  I  find  a  middle- 
aged  man,  who  knows  his  work  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  has  seen  all  the  best  actors 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  will  go 
about  quite  proudly  with  a  scrap  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  some  newspaper,  written  by 
a  young  man  who  has  never  travelled 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  his  native  town 
and  has  seen  no  acting  beyond  that  of 
the  local  company.  But  there  is  another 
sort  of  critic — the  veteran — the  man  who 
has  worked  hard  on  the  paper  and  worn 
himself  out — ^and  who  is  turned  off  from 
politics  and  pensioned  by  being  allowed 
to  display  his  imbecility  in  less  import¬ 
ant  matters.  Oh,  dear,  what  lessons  he 
reads  you  !  The  solemnity  of  them  ! 
Don’t  you  know  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  the  business  of  Mrs.  So-and- 
So  (some  actress  who  died  when  George 
IV.  was  king)  was  this,  that,  or  the  other  ? 
— and  how  dare  you,  you  impertinent 
minx,  fly  in  the  face  of  well-known  stage 
traditions  ?  I  have  been  introduced 
lately  to  a  specimen  of  both  classes.  I 
think  the  young  man — ^he  had  beautiful 
long  fair  hair  and  a  Byronic  collar,  and 
was  a  little  nervous — fell  in  love  with 
me,  for  he  wrote  a  furious  panegyric  of 
me,  and  sent  it  next  morning  with  a 
bouquet,  and  begged  for  my  photograph. 
The  elderly  gentleman,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  good  ad¬ 
vice,  but  I  subdued  even  him,  for  before 
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he  went  away  he  spoke  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes — 
which  papa  said  were  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  It  is  ludicrous  enough,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  also  a  little  bit  humiliat¬ 
ing.  I  try  to  laugh  the  thing  away, 
whether  the  opinion  expressed  about  me 
is  solemnly  stupid  or  merely  impertinent, 
but  the  vexation  of  it  remains,  and  the 
chief  vexation  to  me  is  that  I  should 
have  so  little  command  of  myself,  so 
little  respect  for  myself,  as  to  suffer  my¬ 
self  to  be  vexed.  But  how  can  one  help 
it  ?  Public  opinion  is  the  very  breath 
and  life  of  a  theatre  and  of  every  one 
connected  with  it ;  and  you  come  to  at¬ 
tach  importance  to  the  most  foolish  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  in  the  most  obscure 
print. 

“  And  so,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  had 
my  grumble  out — and  made  my  confes¬ 
sion  too,  for  I  should  not  like  to  let 
every  one  know  how  foolish  I  am  about 
those  petty  vexations — and  you  will  see 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  said 
to  me,  and  that  further  reflection  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  only  confirmed  it.  But  I 
must  warn  you.  Now  that  I  have  vic¬ 
timised  you  to  this  fearful  extent,  and 
liberated  my  mind,  I  feel  much  more 
comfortable.  As  I  write  there  is  a  blue 
color  coming  into  the  windows  that  tells 
me  the  new  day  is  coming.  Would  it 
surprise  you  if  the  new  day  brought  a 
complete  new  set  of  feelings  ?  I  have 
begun  to  doubt  whether  I  have  got  any 
opinions — whether,  having  to  be  so  many 
different  people  in  the  course  of  a  week, 

I  have  any  clear  notion  as  to  what  I  my¬ 
self  am.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  I 
have  been  greatly  vexed  and  worried  of 
late  by  a  succession  of  the  merest  trifles  ; 
and  when  I  got  your  kind  letter  and 
present  this  evening,  I  suddenly  thought, 
Now  for  a  complete  confession,  and  pro¬ 
test.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  for 
having  victimized  you  ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  you  have  thrown  this  rambling 
epistle  into  the  fire,  you  will  try  to  for¬ 
get  all  the  nonsense  it  contains,  and  will 
believe  that  I  hope  always  to  remain 
“  Your  friend,” 

“  Gertrude  White.” 

'  His  quick  and  warm  sympathy  refused 
to  believe  the  half  of  this  letter.  It  was 
only  because  she  knew  what  was  owing 
to  the  honor  and  self-respect  of  a  true 
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woman  that  she  spoke  in  this  tone  of 
bitter  and  scornful  depreciation  of  her¬ 
self.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  longing 
for  the  dignity  and  independence  of  a 
more  natural  way  of  life.  And  this  rev¬ 
elation — that  she  was  not  after  all  ban¬ 
ished  for  ever  into  that  cold  region  of 
art  in  which  her  father  would  fain  keep 
her — somewhat  bewildered  him  at  first. 
The  victim  might  be  reclaimed  from  the 
altar,  and  restored  to  the  sphere  of  sim¬ 
ple  human  affections,  natural  duties, 
and  joy  ?  And  if  he - ? 

Suddenly,  and  with  a  shock  of  delight 
that  made  his  heart  throb,  he  tried  to 
picture  this  beautiful  fair  creature  sitting 
over  there  in  that  very  chair,  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  her  head  bent  down  over  her 
sewing,  the  warm  light  of  the  lamp 
touching  the  tender  curve  of  her  cheek. 
And  when  she  lifted  her  head  to  spieak 
to  him — and  when  her  large  and  lambent 
eyes  met  his — surely  Fionaghal  the  fair 
poetess  from  strange  lands  never  sp>oke 
in  softer  tones  than  this  other  beautiful 
stranger,  who  was  now  his  wife  and  his 
heart’s  companion.  And  now  he  would 
bid  her  lay  aside  her  work  ;  and  he 
would  get  a  white  shawl  for  her  ;  and 
like  a  ghost  she  would  steal  out  with 
him  into  the  moonlight  air.  And  is 
there  enough  wind  on  this  summer  night 
to  take  them  out  from  the  sombre  shore 
to  the  open  plain  of  the  sea  ?  Look 
now,  as  the  land  recedes,  at  the  high 
walls  of  Castle  Dare,  over  the  black 
cliffs,  and  against  the  stars.  Far  away 
they  see  the  graveyard  of  Inch  Kenneth, 
the  stones  pale  in  the  moonlight.  And 
what  song  will  she  sing  now,  that  Ulva 
and  Colonsay  may  awake  and  fancy  that 
some  mermaiden  is  singing  to  bewail  her 
lost  lover  ?  The  night  is  sad — and  the 
song  is  sad — and  then,  somehow,  he 
finds  himself  alone  in  this  waste  of  water 
— and  all  the  shores  of  the  islands  are 
silent  and  devoid  of  life — and  there  is 
only  the  echo  of  the  sad  singing  in  his 
ears - 

He  jumps  to  his  feet ;  for  there  is  a 
knocking  at  the  door.  The  gentle  cousin 
Janet  enters  ;  and  hastily  he  thrusts  that 
letter  into  his  pocket,  while  his  face 
blushes  hotly. 

“  Where  have  you  been,  Keith  ?”  she 
says,  in  her  quiet,  kindly  way.  '  ‘  Auntie 

would  like  to  say  good-night  to  you 
•» 

now* 


“  I  will  come  directly,”  said  he. 

”  And  now  that  Norman  Ogilvie  is 
away,  Keith,”  said  she,  ”  you  will  take 
more  rest  about  the  shooting  ;  for  you 
have  not  been  looking  like  yourself  at 
all  lately  ;  and  you  know,  Keith,  when 
you  are  not  well  and  happy,  it  is  no  one 
at  all  about  Dare  that  is  happy  either. 
And  that  is  why  you  will  take  care  of 
yourself.” 

He  glanced  at  her  rather  uneasily  ; 
but  he  said  in  a  light  and  careless  way — 

“  Oh,  I  have  been  well  enough,  Janet, 
except  that  I  was  not  sleeping  well  one 
or  two  nights.  And  if  you  look  after 
me  like  that,  you  will  make  me  think  I 
am  a  baby,  and  you  will  send  me  some 
warm  flannels  when  1  go  up  on  the 
hills.” 

”  It  is  too  proud  of  your  hardihood 
you  are,  Keith,”  said  his  cousin,  with  a 
smile.  “  But  there  never  was  a  man  of 
your  family  who  would  take  any  advice.” 

"  I  would  take  any  advice  from  you, 
Janet,”  said  he  ;  and  therewith  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  bid  good-night  to  the  silver- 
haired  mother. 

Chapter  XIX. 

A  RESOLVE. 

He  slept  but  little  that  night ;  and 
early  the  next  morning  he  was  up  and 
out  and  away  by  himself  —  paying  but 
little  heed  to  the  rushing  blue  seas,  and 
the  white  gulls,  and  the  sunshine  touch¬ 
ing  the  far  sands  on  the  shores  of  Iona. 
He  was  in  a  fever  of  unrest.  He  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  that  letter  ;  it 
might  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Al¬ 
ternations  of  wild  hopes  and  cold  de¬ 
spair  succeeded  each  other.  Surely  it 
was  unusual  for  a  girl  so  to  reveal  her 
innermost  confidences  to  any  one  whom 
she  considered  a  stranger  ?  To  him 
alone  had  she  told  this  story  of  her  pri¬ 
vate  troubles.  Was  it  not  in  effect  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  sympathy  which  she  could  not 
hope  for  from  any  other  ?  Was  it  not 
establishing  a  certain  secret  between 
them  ?  Her  own  father  did  not  know. 
Her  sister  was  too  young  to  be  told. 
Friends  like  Mrs.  Ross  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  this  young  and  beautiful  ac¬ 
tress,  the  favorite  of  the  public,  could  be 
dissatisfied  with  her  lot.  It  was  to  him 
alone  she  had  appealed. 

And  then  again  he  read  the  letter. 
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The  very  frankness  of  it  made  him  fear. 
There  was  none  of  the  shyness  of  a  girl 
writing  to  one  who  might  be  her  lover. 
She  might  have  written  thus  to  one  of 
her  school-companions.  He  eagerly 
searched  it  for  some  phrase  of  tenderer 
meaning  ;  but  no — ^there  was  a  careless 
abandonment  about  it,  as  if  she  had  been 
talking  without  thinking  of  the  person 
she  addressed.  She  had  even  joked 
about  a  young  man  falling  in  love '  with 
her.  It  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  to  her.  It  was  ludicrous  as  the 
shape  of  the  lad’s  collar  was  ludicrous 
— but  of  no  more  importance.  And 
thus  she  receded  from  his  imagination 
again  ;  and  became  a  thing  apart — the 
white  slave  bound  in  those  cruel  chains 
that  seemed  to  all  but  herself  and  him 
the  badges  of  triumph. 

Herself  and  him — the  conjunction  set 
his  heart  throbbing  quickly.  He  eagerly 
bethought  himself  how  this  secret  under¬ 
standing  could  be  strengthened  if  only 
he  might  see  her  and  speak  to  her.  He 
could  tell  by  her  eyes  what  she  meant, 
whatever  her  words  might  be.  If  only 
he  could  see  her  again  : — all  his  wild 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts — all  his 
vague  fancies  and  imaginings — began  to 
narrow  themselves  down  to  this  one 
point ;  and  this  immediate  desire  became 
all-consuming.  He  grew  sick  at  heart 
when  he  looked  round  and  considered 
how  vain  was  the  wish. 

The  gladness  had  gone  from  the  face 
of  Keith  Macleod.  Not  many  months 
before  any  one  would  have  imagined 
that  the  life  of  this  handsome  young  fel¬ 
low,  whose  strength  and  courage  and 
high  spirits  seemed  to  render  him  in¬ 
sensible  to  any  obstacle,  had  everything 
in  it  that  the  mind  of  man  could  desire. 
He  had  a  hundred  interests  and  activi¬ 
ties  ;  he  had  youth  and  health  and  a 
comely  presence  ;  he  was  on  good  terms 
with  everybody  around  him — for  he  had 
a  smile  and  a  cheerful  word  for  each 
one  he  met,  gentle  or  simple.  All  this 
gay,  glad  life  seemed  to  have  fled.  The 
watchful  Hamish  was  the  first  to  notice 
that  his  master  began  to  take  less  and 
less  interest  in  the  shooting  and  boating 
and  fishing  ;  and  at  times  the  old  man 
was  surprised  and  disturbed  by  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  querulous  impatience  that  had 
certainly  never  before  been  one  of  Mac- 
leod’s  failings.  Then  his  cousin  Janet 


saw  that  he  was  silent  and  absorbed  ;  and 
his  mother  inquired  once  or  twice  why 
he  did  not  ask  one  or  other  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  come  over  to  Dare  to  have  a 
day’s  shooting  with  him. 

“  I  think  you  are  finding  the  place 
lonely,  Keith,  now  that  Norman  Ogilvie 
is  gone,”  said  she. 

”  Ah,  mother,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh, 
“  it  is  not  Norman  Ogilvie,  it  is  London, 
that  has  p>oisoned  my  mind.  I  should 
never  have  gone  to  the  south.  I  am 
hungering  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
already  ;  and  I  am  afraid  some  day  I 
will  have  to  come  and  ask  you  to  let  me 
go  away  again.” 

He  spoke  jestingly,  and  yet  he  was 
regarding  his  mother. 

“  I  know  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  young 
man  to  be  kept  fretting  at  home,”  said 
she.  "  But  it  is  not  long  now  I  will  ask 
you  to  do  that,  Keith.” 

Of  course  this  brief  speech  only  drove 
him  into  more  vigorous  demonstration 
that  he  was  not  fretting  at  all ;  and  for 
a  time  he  seemed  more  engrossed  than 
ever  in  all  the  occupations  he  had  but 
recently  abandoned.  But  whether  he 
was  on  the  hill-side,  or  down  in  the 
glen,  or  out  among  the  islands — or 
whether  he  was  trying  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  his  heart  with  books,  long 
after  every  one  in  Castle  Dare  had  gone 
to  bed — he  could  not  escape  from  this 
gnawing  and  torturing  anxiety.  It  was 
no  beautiful  and  gentle  sentiment  that 
possessed  him — a  pretty  thing  to  dream 
about  during  a  summer’s  morning — but 
on  the  contrary  a  burning  fever  of  unrest 
that  left  him  peace  nor  day  nor  night. 
”  Sudden  love  is  followed  by  sudden 
hate,”  says  the  Gaelic  proverb ;  but 
there  had  been  no  suddenness  at  all  about 
this  passion  that  had  stealthily  got  hold 
of  him  ;  and  he  had  ceased  even  to  hope 
that  it  might  abate  or  depart  altogether. 
He  had  to  “dree  his  weird.”  And 
when  he  read  in  books  about  the  joy 
and  delight  that  accompany  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  love — how  the  world  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  fair,  and  the  very  skies  are  bluer 
than  their  wont — he  wondered  whether 
he  was  different  from  other  human  be¬ 
ings.  The  joy  and  delight  of  love  ?  He 
knew  only  a  sick  hunger  of  the  heart 
and  a  continual  and  brooding  despair. 

One  morning  he  was  going  along  the 
cliffs,  his  only  companion  being  the  old 
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black  retriever,  when  suddenly  he  saw, 
far  away  below  him,  the  figure  of  a  lady. 
For  a  second  his  heart  stood  still  at  the 
sight  of  this  stranger  ;  for  he  knew  it 
was  neither  the  mother  nor  Janet ;  and 
she  was  coming  along  a  bit  of  green¬ 
sward  from  which,  by  dint  of  much 
climbing,  she  might  have  reached  Castle 
Dare.  But  as  he  watched  her,  he  caught 
sight  of  some  other  figures,  further  be¬ 
low  on  the  rocks.  And  then  he  per¬ 
ceived — as  he  saw  her  return  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bell-heather — that  this  party  had 
come  from  Iona,  or  Bunessan,  or  some 
such  place,  to  explore  one  of  the  great 
caves  on  this  coast,  while  this  lady  had 
wandered  away  from  them  in  search  of 
some  wild-flowers.  By-and-by  he  saw 
the  small  boat,  with  its  sprit-sail  white 
in  the  sun,  go  away  towards  the  south, 
and  the  lonely  coast  was  left  as  lonely  as 
before. 

But  ever  after  that  he  grew  to  wonder 
what  Gertrude  White,  if  ever  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  visit  his  home,  would 
think  of  this  thing  and  of  that  thing — 
what  flowers  she  would  gather — whether 
she  would  listen  to  Hamish’s  stories  of 
the  fairies — whether  she  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  her  small  countryman,  Johnny 
Wickes,  who  was  now  in  kilts,  with  his 
face  and  legs  as  brown  as  a  berry — 
whether  the  favorable  heavens  would 
send  her  sunlight  and  blue  skies,  and 
the  moonlight  nights  reveal  to  her  the 
solemn  glory  of  the  sea  and  the  lonely 
islands.  Would  she  take  his  hand  to 
steady  herself  in  passing  over  the  slip¬ 
pery  rocks  ?  What  would  she  say  if  sud¬ 
denly  she  saw  above  her — by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  cloud — a  stag  standing  high  on 
a  crag  near  the  summit  of  Ben-an-Sloich  ? 
And  what  would  the  mother  and  Janet 
say  to  that  singing  of  hers,  if  they  were 
to  hear  her  put  all  the  tenderness  of  the 
low,  sweet  voice  into  “  Wae’s  me  for 
Prince  Charlie”  ? 

There  was  one  secret  nook  that  more 
than  any  other  he  associated  with  her 
presence  ;  and  thither  he  would  go  when 
this  heartsickness  seemed  too  grievous  to 
be  borne.  It  was  down  in  a  glen  beyond 
the  fir-wood  ;  and  here  the  ordinary  des¬ 
olation  of  this  bleak  coast  ceased^  for 
there  were  plenty  of  young  larches  on 
the  sides  of  the  glen,  with  a  tall  silver 
birch  or  two  ;  while  down  in  the  hollow 
there  were  clumps  of  alders  by  the  side 
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of  the  brawling  stream.  And  this  dell 
that  he  sought  was  hidden  away  from 
sight,  with  the  sun  but  partially  breaking 
through  the  alders  and  rowans,  and  be- 
speckling  the  great  grey  boulders  by  the 
side  of  the  bum,  many  of  which  were 
covered  by  the  softest  of  olive-green 
moss.  Here,  too,  the  brook  that  had 
been  broken  just  above  by  intercepting 
stones,  swept  clearly  and  limpidly  over 
a  bed  of  smooth  rock ;  and  in  the 
golden-brown  water  the  trout  lay,  and 
scarcely  moved  until  some  motion  of 
his  hand  made  them  shoot  up  stream 
with  a  lightning  speed.  And  then  the 
wild  flowers  around — the  purple  ling  and 
red  bell-heather  growing  on  the  silver- 
grey  rocks  ;  a  foxglove  or  two  towering 
high  above  the  golden-green  breckans  ; 
the  red  star  of  a  crane’s  bill  among  the 
velvet  moss.  Even  if  she  were  overawed 
by  the  solitariness  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  gloom  of  the  tall  cliffs  and  their 
yawning  caves,  surely  here  would  be  a 
haven  of  peace  and  rest,  with  sunshine, 
and  flowers,  and  the  pleasant  murmur  of 
the  stream.  What  did  it  say,  then,  as 
one  sat  and  listened  in  the  silence  ? 
When  the  fair  poetess  from  strange  lands 
came  among  the  Macleods,  did  she  seek 
out  this  still  retreat,  and  listen,  and 
listen,  and  listen  until  she  caught  the 
music  of  this  monotonous  murmur  and 
sang  it  to  her  harp  ?  And  was  it  not  all 
a  song  about  the  passing  away  of  life, 
and  how  that  summer  days  were  for  the 
young,  and  how  the  world  was  beautiful 
for  lovers  ?  ”  O  children  !”  it  seemed 

to  say,  ”  why  should  you  waste  your 
lives  in  vain  endeavor,  while  the  winter 
is  coming  quick,  and  the  black  snow¬ 
storms,  and  a  roaring  of  wind  from  the 
sea  ?  Here  I  have  flowers  for  you,  and 
beautiful  sunlight,  and  the  peace  of  sum¬ 
mer  days.  Time  passes — time  passes — 
time  passes — and  you  are  growing  old. 
While  as  yet  the  heart  is  warm  and  the 
eye  is  bright,  here  are  summer  flowers 
for  you,  and  a  silence  fit  for  the  mingling 
of  lovers’  speech.  If  you  listen  not,  1 
laugh  at  you  and  go  my  way.  But  the 
winter  is  coming  fast.” 

Far  away  in  these  grimy  towns,  fight¬ 
ing  with  mean  cares  and  petty  jealousies, 
dissatisfied,  despondent,  careless  as  to 
the  future,  how  could  this  message  reach 
her  to  fill  her  heart  with  the  singing  of  a 
bird  ?  He  dared  not  send  it  at  all 
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events.  But  he  wrote  to  her.  And  the 
bitter  travail  of  the  writing  of  that  letter 
he  long  remembered.  He  was  bound  to 
give  her  his  sympathy,  and  to  make  light 
as  well  as  he  could  of  those  very  evils 
which  he  had  been  the  first  to  reveal  to 
her.  He  tried  to  write  in  as  frank  and 
friendly  a  spirit  as  she  had  done  ;  the 
letter  was  quite  cheerful. 

“  Did  you  know,”  said  he,  ”  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  Chief  of  the  Mac- 
leods  married  a  fairy  ?  And  whether 
Macleod  did  not  treat  her  well ;  or 
whether  the  fairy-folk  reclaimed  her ; 
or  whether  she  grew  tired  of  the  place, 
I  do  not  know  quite  ;  but  at  all  events 
they  were  separated,  and  she  went  away 
to  her  own  people.  But  before  she  went 
away  she  gave  to  Macleod  a  fairy  banner 
— th^  Bratach  sith  it  is  known  as — and 
she  told  him  that  if  ever  he  was  in  great 
peril,  or  had  any  great  desire,  he  was  to 
wave  that  dag,  and  whatever  he  desired 
would  come  to  p>ass.  But  the  virtue  of 
the  Bratach  sith  would  depart  after  it 
had  been  waved  three  times.  Now  the 
small  green  banner  has  been  waved 
only  twice  ;  and  pteople  say  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  castle  of  Dunvegan, 
with  power  to  work  one  more  miracle 
on  behalf  of  the  Macleods.  And  if 
I  had  the  fairy  flag,  do  you  know 
what  I  would  do  with  it  ?  I  would 
take  it  in  my  hand,  and  say,  ‘  /  de¬ 
sire  the  fairy  people  to  remove  my  friend 
Gertrude  White  from  all  the  evil  influ¬ 
ences  that  disturb  and  distress  her.  I 
desire  them  to  heal  her  wounded  spirit, 
and  secure  for  her  everything  that  may  tend 
to  her  life-long  happiness.  And  I  desire 
that  all  the  theatres  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — with  all  their 
musical  instruments,  lime-light,  and  paint¬ 
ed  scenes — may  be  taken  and  dropped  into 
the  ocean,  midway  between  the  islands  of 
Ulva  and  Coll,  so  that  the  fairy-folk  may 
amuse  themselves  in  them  if  they  will  so 
plecue.'  Would  not  that  be  a  very  nice 
form  of  incantation  ?  We  are  very 
strong  believers  here  in  the  power  of  one 
person  to  damage  another  in  absence  ; 
and  when  you  can  kill  a  man  by  sticking 
pins  into  a  waxen  image  of  him — which 
everybody  knows  to  be  true — surely  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  help  a  friend, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  the  Bratach 
sith.  Imagine  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre 
a  hundred  fathoms  down  in  the  deep 
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sea,  with  mermaidens  playing  the  brass 
instruments  in  the  orchestra,  and  the 
fairy-folk  on  the  stage,  and  seals  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  in  the  stalls,  and  guil¬ 
lemots  shooting  about  the  upper  galleries 
in  pursuit  of  hsh.  But  we  should  get 
no  peace  from  Iona.  The  fairies  there 
are  very  pious  people.  They  used  to 
carry  St.  Columba  about  when  he  got 
tired.  They  would  be  sure  to  demand 
the  shutting  up  of  all  the  theatres,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  brass  instruments. 

And  I  don’t  see  how  we  could  reason¬ 
ably  object.” 

It  was  a  cruel  sort  of  jesting  ;  but  how 
otherwise  than  as  a  jest  could  he  convey 
to  her,  an  actress,  his  wish  that  all 
theatres  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  ' 

For  a  brief  time  that  letter  seemed  to  j 
establish  some  link  of  communication  { 
between  him  and  her.  He  followed  it  j 
on  its  travels  by  sea  and  land.  He 
thought  of  its  reaching  the  house  in  ! 
which  she  dwelt — perhaps  some  plain  i 
and  grimy  building  in  a  great  manufac¬ 
turing  city,  or  perhaps  a  small  quiet  cot¬ 
tage  up  by  Regent's  Park  half  hidden 
among  the  ^  golden  leaves  of  October. 
Might  she  not,  moreover,  after  she  had 
opened  it  and  read  it,  be  moved  by 
some  passing  whim  to  answer  it,  though 
it  demanded  no  answer  ?  He  waited  for 
a  week,  and  there  was  no  word  or  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  south.  She  was  far  away, 
and  silent.  And  the  hills  grew  lonelier 
than  before  ;  and  the  sickness  of  his 
heart  increased. 

This  state  of  mind  could  not  last. 

His  longing  and  impatience  and  unrest 
became  more  than  he  could  bear.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  satisfy  his 
imaginative  craving  with  these  idle 
visions  of  her  :  it  was  she  herself  he 
must  see  ;  and  he  set  about  devising  all 
manner  of  wild  excuses  for  one  last  visit  • 
to  the  south.  But  the  more  he  considered 
these  various  projects,  the  more  ashamed 
he  grew  in  thinking  of  his  taking  any 
one  of  them  and  placing  it  before  the 
beautiful  old  dame  who  reigned  in  Castle 
Dare.  He  had  barely  been  three  months 
at  home  :  how  could  he  explain  to  her 
this  sudden  desire  to  go  away  again  ? 

OQe  morning  his  cousin  Janet  came 
to  him. 

“  O  Keith  !”  said  she,  “  the  whole 
house  is  in  commotion  ;  and  Hamish  is 
for  murdering  some  of  the  lads  ;  and 
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there  is  no  one  would  dare  to  bring  the 
news  to  you.  The  two  young  buzzards 
have  escaped.” 

“  I  know  it,”  he  said.  “I  let  them 
out  myself.” 

“  You  !”  she  exclaimed  in  surprise  ; 
for  she  knew  the  great  interest  he  had 
shown  in  watching  the  habits  of  the  young 
hawks  that  had  been  captured  by  a  shep¬ 
herd  lad. 

“  Yes.  I  let  them  out  last  night.  It 
was  a  pity  to  have  them  caged  up.” 

”  So  long  as  it  was  yourself,  it  is  all 
right,”  she  said  ;  and  then  she  was  going 
away.  But  she  paused,  and  turned,  and 
said  to  him,  with  a  smile,  ”  And  1  think 
you  should  let  yourself  escape,  too, 
Keith  ;  for  it  is  you,  too,  that  are  caged 
up  ;  and  perhaps  you  feel  it  now  more 
since  you  have  been  to  London.  And  if 
you  are  thinking  of  your  friends  in  Lon¬ 
don,  why  should  you  not  go  for  another 
visit  to  the  south,  before  you  settle  down 
to  the  long  winter  ?” 

For  an  instant  he  regarded  her  with 
some  fear.  Had  she  guessed  his  secret  ? 
Had  she  been  watching  the  outward 
signs  of  this  constant  torture  he  had  been 
suffering  ?  Had  she  surmised  that  the 
otter-skins  about  which  he  had  asked 
her  advice  were  not  consigned  to  any 
one  of  the  married  ladies  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  had  made  in  the  south  and  of 
whom  he  had  chatted  freely  enough  in 
Castle  Dare  ?  Or  was  this  merely  a  pass¬ 
ing  suggestion  thrown  out  by  one  who 
was  always  on  the  look-out  to  do  a  kind¬ 
ness  ? 

“  Well,  I  would  like  togo,*Janet,”  he 
said,  but  with  no  gladness  in  his  voice, 

‘  ‘  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  week  or  two 
I  should  like  to  be  away  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  mother  would  like  it  ;  and  it 
is  enough  money  I  have  spent  this  year 
already - ” 

"  There  is  no  concern  about  the 
money,  Keith,”  said  she  simply,  “  since 
you  have  not  touched  what  I  gave  you. 
And  if  you  are  set  upon  it,  you  know 
auntie  will  agree  to  whatever  you  wish.” 

“  But  how  can  I  explain  to  her  ?  It 
is  unreasonable  to  be  going  away.” 

How,  indeed,  could  he  explain  ?  He 
was  almost  assuming  that  those  gentle 
eyes  now  fixed  on  him  could  read  his 
heart ;  and  that  she  would  come  to  aid 
him  in  his  suffering  without  any  further 
s|>eech  from  him.  And  that  was  pre¬ 


cisely  what  Janet  Macleod  did — whether 
or  not  she  had  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
desire  to  get  away. 

“  If  you  were  a  schoolboy,  Keith,  you 
would  be  cleverer  at  making  an  excuse 
for  playing  truant,”  she  said  laughing. 
“  And  I  could  make  one  for  you  now.” 

“  You  ?” 

”  I  will  not  call  it  an  excuse,  Keith,” 
she  said,  “  because  I  think  you  would 
be  doing  a  good  work  ;  and  I  will  bear 
the  expense  of  it,  if  you  please.” 

He  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

“  When  we  were  at  Salen  yesterday  I 
saw  Major  Stuart,  and  he  has  just  come 
back  from  Dunrobin.  And  he  was  saying 
very  great  things  about  the  machine  for 
the  drying  of  crops  in  wet  weather,  and 
he  said  he  would  like  to  go  to  England 
to  see  the  newer  ones  and  all  the  later 
improvements,  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
any  one  about  here  going  shares  with 
him.  And  it  would  not  very  much, 
Keith,  if  you  were  to  share  with  him  ; 
and  the  machine  it  can  be  moved  about 
very  well ;  and  in  the  bad  weather  you 
could  give  the  crofters  some  help,  to  say 
nothing  about  our  own  hay  and  corn. 
And  that  is  what  Major  Stuart  was  say¬ 
ing  yesterday,  that  if  there  was  any  place 
that  you  wanted  a  drying  machine  for  the 
crops,  it  was  in  Mull.” 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  myself,” 
he  said  absently,  “  but  our  farm  is  too 
small  to  make  it  pay - ” 

”  But  if  Major  Stuart  will  take  half 
the  expense  ?  And  even  if  you  lost  a 
little,  Keith,  you  would  save  a  great  deal 
to  the  poorer  people,  who  are  continually 
losing  their  little  patches  of  crops.  And 
will  you  be  my  agent,  Keith,  to  go  and 
see  whether  it  is  practicable  ?” 

"  They  will  not  thank  you,  Janet,  for 
letting  them  have  this  help  for  nothing.” 

”  They  shall  not  have  it  for  nothing,” 
said  she-^or  she  had  plenty  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  poorer  folk  around 
— ”  they  must  pay  for  the  fuel  that  is 
used.  And  now.  Keith,  if  it  is  a  holi¬ 
day  you  want,  will  not  that  be  a  very 
go^  holiday — and  one  to  be  used  for  a 
good  purpose  too  ?” 

She  left  him.  Where  was  the  eager 
joy  with  which  he  ought  to  have  accept¬ 
ed  this  offer  ?  Here  was  the  very  means 
placed  within  his  reach  of  satisfying  the 
craving  desire  of  his  heart ;  and  yet,  all 
the  same,  he  seemed  to  shrink  back  with 
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a  vague  and  undefined  dread.  A  thou¬ 
sand  impalpable  fears  and  doubts  beset 
his  mind.  He  had  grown  timid  as  a 
woman.  The  old  happy  audacity  had 
been  destroyed  by  sleepless  nights  and  a 
torturing  anxiety.  It  was  a  new  thing 
for  Keith  Macle^  to  have  become  a  prey 
to  strange  unintelligible  forebodings. 

But  he  went  and  saw  Major  Stuart — 
a  round,  red,  jolly  little  man,  with  white 
hair,  and  a  cheerful  smile,  who  had  a 
sombre  and  melancholy  wife.  Major 
Stuart  received  Macleod’s  offer  with 
great  gravity.  It  was  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  demanded  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  He  had  worked  out  the  whole 
system  of  drying  crops  with  hot  air  as  it 
was  shown  him  in  pamphlets,  reports, 
and  agricultural  journals  ;  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that — on  paper  at 
least — it  could  be  made  to  pay.  'Uliat 
was  wanted  was  to  give  the  thing  a  prac¬ 
tical  trial.  If  the  system  was  sound, 
surely  any  one  who  helped  to  introduce 
it  into  the  western  Highlands  was  doing 
a  very  good  work  indeed.  And  there 
was  nothing  but  personal  inspection 
could  decide  on  the  various  merits  of  the 
latest  improvements. 

This  was  what  he  said  before  his  wife 
one  night  at  dinner.  But  when  the 
ladies  had  left  the  room,  the  little  stout 
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Major  suddenly  put  up  both  his  hands, 
snap])ed  hj^  thumb  and  middle  finger, 
and  very  cleverly  executed  one  or  two 
reel  steps. 

"  By  George  !  my  boy,”  said  he  with 
a  ferocious  grin  on  his  face,  ‘  ‘  I  think  we 
will  have  a  little  frolic — a  little  frolic — 
a  little  frolic  !  You  were  never  shut  up 
in  a  house  for  six  months  with  a  woman 
like  my  wife — were  you,  Macleod  ?  You 
were  never  reminded  of  your  coffin  every 
morning,  were  you  ?  ‘Macleod,  my  boy, 
I  am  just  wild  to  get  after  those  drying 
machines  !” 

And  indeed  Macleod  could  not  have 
had  a  merrier  companion  to  go  south 
with  him  than  this  rubicund  Major  just 
escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  his  wife. 
But  it  was  with  no  such  high  spirits  that 
Macleod  set  out.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
the  want  of  sleep  that  had  rendered  him 
nerveless  and  morbid  ;  but  he  felt  as  he 
left  Castle  Dare,  and  as  again  he  went 
out  to  meet  the  great  steamer  coming 
over  the  sea,  that  there  was  a  lie  in  his 
actions,  if  not  in  his  words.  And  as  for 
the  future  that  lay  before  him,  it  was  a 
region  only  of  doubt,  and  vague  regrets, 
and  unknown  fears  ;  and  he  was  enter¬ 
ing  upon  it  without  any  glimpse  of  light 
and  without  the  guidance  of  any  friendly 
hand. — Good  Words. 


OUR  FUTURE  HOPE:  AN  EASTER  HYMN. 

BY  DEAN  STANLEY. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  may  be  a  place  for  tome  expression,  such  as  the  following 
hymn  or  hymns  endeavor  to  embody,  of  the  prospect  of  another  world,  more  hopeful  than  the 
touching  address  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  his  soul,  less  vague  and  material  than  Pope's 
graceful  version  of  it  in  his  well-known  lines,  “  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.” 

Part  I. 

I. 

O  frail  spirit — vital  spark. 

Trembling,  toiling,  rising,  sinking, 

Flickering  bright  mid  shadows  dark. 

Spring  of  feeling,  acting,  thinking. 

Central  flame  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Boundless  hopes  and  wasting  fears, 

Whither  will  thou  wend  thy  way. 

When  we  close  this  mortal  day  ? 


II. 

Shall  the  course  of  earthly  joys 
Still  repeat  their  round  for  ever. 
Feasts  and  songs,  and  forms  and  toys. 
Endless  throbs  of  this  life’s  fever  ? 


& 
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Or,  beyond  these  weary  woes, 

Shall  we  find  a  deep  repose, 

And,  like  dove  that  seeks  her  nest. 
Flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 

•  III. 

Dimly,  through  those  shades  unknown. 
Gleams  the  fate  that  shall  befall  us  ; 
Faintly  entering  there  alone. 

Can  we  hear  what  voices  call  us  ; 
Yet  our  spirit's  inmost  breath. 

As  we  near  the  gates  of  death, 

In  that  purer,  larger  air. 

Thus  may  shape  a  worthier  prayer  ; — 


IV. 

*•*  Maker  of  the  human  heart. 

Scorn  not  Thou  Thine  own  creation. 
Onward  guide  its  nobler  part. 

Train  it  for  its  high  vocation  : 

From  the  long  infected  grain 
Cleanse  and  purge  each  sinful  stain  ; 
Kindle  with  a  kindred  fire 
Every  good  and  great  desire. 


v; 

“  When  in  ruin  and  in  gloom 

Falls  to  dust  our  earthly  mansion, 
Give  us  ample  verge  and  room 
'  For  the  measureless  expansion  : 

Clear  our  clouded  mental  sight 
To  endure  Thy  piercing  light. 

Open  wide  our  narrow  thought 
To  embrace  Thee  as  we  ought. 

vi; 

“  When  the  shadows  melt  away. 

And  the  eternal  day  is  breaking. 
Judge  Most  Just,-  be  Thou  our  stay 
In  that  strange  and  solemn  waking ; 
Thou  to  whom  the  heart  sincere 
Is  Thy  best  of  temples  here, 

May  Thy.  Faithfulness  and  Love 
Be  our  long  last  home  above.” 


Part  II. 

/  f/'*  •  •  ’'t 

VII.  . 

“  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  win^, 
All  thy  better  portion  trace. 

Rise  from  transitory  things. 

Heavenward  to  thy  native  place.”* 


*  These  four  lines  are  taken,  with  two" slight  alterations,  from  (he  fine  Hymn  of  Robert 
5>eagrave,  1748. 
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Higher  still  and  ever  higher, 

Let  thy  soaring  flight  aspire. 

Toward  the  Perfectness  Supreme, 

Goal  of  saints’  and  sages’  dream. 

VIII. 

There  may  we  rejoicing  meet,  * 

Loved  and  lost,  our  hearts’  best  treasures. 

Not  without  surprises  sweet 

Mount  with  them  to  loftier  pleasures  ; 

Though  the  earthly  bond  be  gone. 

Yet  the  spirits  still  are  one — 

One  in  love,  and  hope,  and  faith  ; 

One  in  all  that  conquers  death. 


IX. 

And,  in  those  celestial  spheres, 

Shall  not  then  our  keener  vision 
See,  athwart  the  mist  of  years. 
Through  the  barriers  of  division. 
Holy  soul  and  noble  mind, 

From  their  baser  dross  refined. 

Heroes  of  the  better  land 

Whom  below  we  scorn’d  and  bann’d  ? 


X. 

May  we  wisely,  humbly  scan , 

Face  to  face  at  last  beholding, 
Glimpses  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

All  His  Grace  and  Truth  unfolding; 
Through  the  ages  still  the  same. 

As  of  old  on  earth  He  came  ; 

May  our  hope  in  Him  be  sure. 

To  be  pure  as  He  is  pure. 


XI. 

As  we  climb  that  steep  ascent. 

May  the  goodness  and  the  glory. 
Which  to  cheer  our  path  were  lent. 
Seem  but  fragments  of  the  story. 
There  to  be  unroll’d  at  length, 

In  its  fulness  and  its  strength. 

Not  with  words  that  fade  and  die. 
In  the  Book  of  God  Most  High. 

XII. 

Through  our  upward  pilgrimage, 
I.arger,  deeper,  lessons  learning. 
May  we  boldly  page  on  page 
Of  diviner  lore  &  turning ; 

May  we  still  in  labors  blest 
Never  tire  and  never  rest. 

And  with  forces  ever  new 
Serve  the  Holy  and  the  True. 


—Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 
BY  JOHN  MOBLEY. 


What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  con- 
tribu^r  ?  What  makes  a  good  Review  ? 
Is  the  best  literature  produced  by  the 
writer  who  does  nothing  else  but  write, 
or  by  the  man  who  tempers  literature  by 
affairs  ?  What  are  the  different  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  rival  systems  of  anon¬ 
ymity  and  signature  ?  W’hat  kind  of 
change,  if  any,  has  passed  over  period¬ 
ical  literature  since  those  two  great  peri¬ 
odicals,  the  Edinlmrgh  and  the  Quarter¬ 
ly,  held  sway  ?  These  and  a  number  of 
other  questions  in  the  same  matter — 
some  of  them  obviously  not  to  be  opened 
with  propriety  in  these  pages — must  nat¬ 
urally  be  often  present  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  control 
of  a  Review,  and  a  volume  has  just  been 
printed  which  sets  such  musings  once 
more  astir.  Mr.  Macvey  Napier  was  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  from 
1829 — when  Jeffrey,  after  a  rei^  of 
seven  and  twenty  years,  resigned  it  into 
his  hands — until  his  death  in  1847. 
A  px)rtion  of  the  correspondence  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Napier  during  this  p)eriod 
has  been  recently  printed  for  private  cir¬ 
culation  by  his  son.  By  his  courteous 
p>ermission  I  am  allowed  to  refer  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  that  is  full  of  personal  interest  both 
to  the  man  of  letters  and  to  that  more 
singular  being,  the  Editor,  the  impresario 
of  men  of  letters,  the  entrepreneur  of  the 
spiritual  p>ower. 

To  manage  an  opera  house  is  usually 
supposed  to  tax  human  pmwers  more 
urgently  than  any  p>osition  save  that  of  a 
general  in  the  very  heat  and  stress  of 
battle.  The  orchestra,  the  chorus,  the 
subscribers,  the  first  tenor,  a  pair  of  rival 
prima  donnas,  the  newspap)ers,  the  box- 
.igents  in  Bond  Street,  the  army  of 
hangers-on  in  the  flies — all  combine  to 
demand  such  gifts  of  tact,  resolution, 
patience,  foresight,  tenacity,  flexibility, 
as  are  only  exp)ected  from  the  great  ruler 
or  the  great  soldier.  The  editor  of  a 
p>eriodical  of  public  consideration — and 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Napier  was  the  avowed  organ  of  the 
ruling  Whig  powers — is  sorely  tested  in 
the  same  way.  The  rival  house  may 
bribe  his  stars.  His  popular  epigram¬ 


matist  is  sometimes  as  full  of  humors  as 
a  spoiled  soprano.  The  favorite  pyro¬ 
technist  is  systematically  late  and  pro¬ 
crastinatory,  or  is  piqued  because  his 
punctuation  or  his  par:tgraphs  have  been 
meddled  with.  The  contributor  whose 
article  would  be  in  excellent  time  if  it  did 
not  appear  before  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  or  never  appeared  at  all,  pesters 
you  with  warnings  that  a  month’s  delay  is 
a  deadly  blow  to  progress,  and  stays  the 
great  procession  of  the  ages.  The  con¬ 
tributor  who  could  profitably  fill  a  sheet, 
insists  on  sending  a  treatise.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Edinburgh  for  a  short  space,  truly  de¬ 
scribed  prolixity  as  the  bete  noire  of  ar 
editor.  “  Every  contributor,”  he  said, 
”  has  some  special  reason  for  wishing  to 
write  at  length  on  his  own  subject.” 

Ah,  que  de  chases  dans  un  menuet,  cried 
Marcel,  the  great  dancing-master,  and 
ah,  what  things  in  the  typ>e  and  idea  of  an 
article,  cries  an  editor  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  calling ;  such  proportion, 
measure,  comprehension,  variety  of  top¬ 
ics,  pithiness  of  treatment,  all  within  a 
space  appointed  with  Procrustean  rigor. 
This  is  what  the  soul  of  the  volunteer 
contributor  is  dull  to.  Of  the  minor 
vexations  who  can  tell  ? 

"  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum?  Nunquamne 
reponam 

Vexatustoties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ?” 
There  is  one  single  tribulation  dire 
enough  to  poison  life — even  if  there  were 
no  other — and  this  is  disorderly  manu¬ 
script,  Empson,  Mr.  Napier’s  well- 
known  contributor,  was  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  ;  he  would  never  even  take  the 
trouble  to  mark  his  paragraphs.  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  manuscript  be¬ 
fore  me  at  this  moment  that  would  fill 
thirty  of  these  pages,  and  yet  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  there  is  no  indication  that 
it  is  not  to  be  read  at  a  single  breath. 
The  paragraph  ought  to  be,  and  in  all 
good  writers  it  is,  as  real  and  as  sensible 
a  division  as  the  sentence.  It  is  an  or¬ 
ganic  member  in  prose  composition  with 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  just 
as  a  stanza  is  an  organic  and  definite 
member  in  the  composition,  of  an  ode. 
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**  I  fear  my  manuscript  is  rather  disor* 
derly,”  says  another,  "  but  I  will  correct 
carefully  in  print.”  Just  so.  Because 
he  is  too  heedless  to  do  his  work  in  a 
workmanlike  way,  he  first  inflicts  fatigue 
and  vexation  on  the  editor  whom  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  read  his  paper  ;  second,  he  in¬ 
flicts  considerable  and  quite  needless 
expense  on  the  publisher  ;  and  thirdly,  he 
inflicts  a  great  deal  of  tedious  and  thank¬ 
less  labor  on  the  printers,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  far  more  meritorious  persons 
than  fifth-rate  authors.  It  is  true  that 
Burke  returned  such  disordered  proofs 
that  the  printer  usually  found  it  least 
troublesome  to  set  the  whole  afresh,  and 
Miss  Martineau  tells  a  story  of  a  Scotch 
compositor  who  fled  from  Edinburgh  to 
avoid  a  great  living  author’s  manuscript, 
and  to  his  horror  was  presently  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  piece  of  copy  which  made  him 
cry,  “^Lord  have  mercy  !  Have  you  got 
that  man  to  print  for  !”  But  most  li¬ 
ters  will  cheerfully  forgive  such  trans¬ 
gressions  to  all  contributors  who  will 
guarantee  that  they  write  as  well  as 
Burke  or  Carlyle.  Alas,  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  those  who  have  least  excuse  are 
the  worst  offenders.  The  slovenliest 
manuscripts  come  from  persons  to  whom 
the  difference  between  an  hour  and  a 
minute  is  of  the  very  smallest  impor¬ 
tance.  This,  however,  is  a  digression, 
only  to  be  excused  partly  by  the  natursd 
desire  to  say  a  word  against  one’s  p>erse- 
cutors,  and  partly  by  a  hope  that  some 
persons  of  sensitive  conscience  may  be 
led  to  ponder  whether  there  may  not  be 
after  all  some  moral  obligations  even 
towards  editors  and  printers. 

Mr.  Napier  had  one  famous  contrib¬ 
utor,  who  stands  out  alone  in  the  history 
of  editors.  Lord  Brougham’s  traditional 
connection  with  the  Review, — he  had 
begun  to  write  either  in  its  first  or  third 
number,  and  had  written  in  it  ever  since 
— his  encyclopaedic  ignorance,  his  power, 
his  great  fame  in  the  country,  and  the 
prestige  which  his  connection  reflected 
on  the  Review,  all  made  him  a  personage 
with  whom  it  would  have  been  most  im¬ 
prudent  to  quarrel.  Yet  the  position  in 
which  Mr.  Napier  was  placed  after 
Brougham’s  breach  with  the  Whigs,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  which  the 
conductor  of  a  great  organ  could  possibly 
be  placed.  The  Review  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  champion,  and  the  mouth¬ 


piece  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  the 
Whigs  who  were  in  office.  Before  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  dismissed  the  Whigs  in  1834 
as  arbitrarily  as  his  father  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  Whi^s  in  1784,  Brougham 
had  covered  himself  with  disrepute 
among  his  party  by  a  thousand  p|pnks, 
and  after  the  dismissal  he  disgusted 
them  by  asking  the  new  Chancellor 
to  make  him  Chief  Baron  of  the  Excheq¬ 
uer.  When  Ixird  Melbourne  returned 
to  power  in  the  following  year,  this 
and  other  escapades  were  remembered 
against  him.  “  If  left  out,”  said  Lord 
Melbourne,  ”  he  would  indeed  be  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  but  if  taken  in,  he  would  sim¬ 
ply  be  destructive.”  So  Brougham  was 
leh  out,  Pepys  was  made  Chancellor, 
and  the  Premier  compared  himself  to  a 
man  who  has  broken  with  a  termagant 
mistress  and  married  the  best  of  cooks. 
Mr.  Napier  was  not  so  happy.  The 
termagant  was  left  on  his  hands.  He 
had  to  keep  terms  with  a  contributor  who 
hated  with  a  deadly  hatred  the  very  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  Review  existed  to  sup¬ 
port.  No  editor  ever  had  such  a  contrib¬ 
utor  as  Brougham  in  the  long  history  of 
editorial  torment  since  the  world  began. 
He  scolds,  he  storms,  he  hectors,  he 
lectures  ;  he  is  for  ever  threatening  de¬ 
sertion  and  prophesying  rqin  ;  he  ex¬ 
hausts  the  vocabulary  of  opprobrium 
against  his  correspondent’s  best  friends  ; 
they  are  silly  slaves,  base  traitors,  a  vile 
clique  “  whose  treatment  of  me  has  been 
the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingratitude,  base¬ 
ness,  and  treachery.”  He  got  the  Re¬ 
view  and  its  editor  into  a  scrape  which 
shook  the  world  at  the  time  (1834),  by 
betraying  Cabinet  secrets  to  spite  Ivord 
Durham.  His  cries  against  his  adversa¬ 
ries  are  as  violent  as  the  threats  of  Ajax 
in  his  tent,  and  as  loud  as  the  bellowings 
of  Philoctetes  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave. 
Here  is  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred  : — 

”  That  is  a  trifle,  and  I  only  mention  it  to 
beg  of  you  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  and 
not  be  alarmed  every  time  any  of  the  little 
knot  of  threateners  annoy  you.  7'i/y  wom/  to 
hrtak  of  all  kind  of  connection  between  me  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  ■  I  have  long  seen  it. 
Their  fury  against  the  article  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  knows  no  bounds,  and  they  will  never 
cease  till  they  worry  you  out  of  your  connec¬ 
tion  with  me,  and  get  the  whole  control  of  the 
Review  into  their  own  hands,  by  forcing  you 
to  resign  it  yourself.  K  party  and  a  personal 
engine  is  all  they  want  to  make  it.  What 
possible  right  can  any  of  these  silly  slaves 
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have  to  object  to  my  opinion  being — what  it 
truly  is — against  the  Holland  House  theory  of 
Lord  Chatham’s  madness  ?  I  know  that  Lord 
Grenville  treated  it  with  contempt.  I  know 
others  now  living  who  ’did  so  too,  and  I 
know  that  so  stout  a  Whig  as  Sir  P.  Francis 
was  clearly  of  that  opinion,  and  he  knew 
Lord  Chatham  personally.  1  had  every 
grouna  to  believe  that  Horace  Walpole,  a 
vile,  malignant,  and  unnatural  wretch,  though 
a  very  clever  writer  of  Letters,  was  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Holland  House  authority  for 
the  tale.  I  knew  that  a  baser  man  in  charac¬ 
ter,  or  a  meaner  in  capacity  than  the  first  Lord 
Holland  existed  not,  even  in  those  days  of 
job  and  mediocrity.  Why,  then,  was  I  bound 
to  take  a  false  view  because  Lord  Holland’s 
family  have  inberited®his  hatred  of  a  great 
rival  ?” 

Another  instance  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  solicit  your  best  attention  to  the  fate 
which  seems  hastening  upon  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  having  always  been  free  from 
the  least  control  of  booksellers  is  one  of  its 
principal  distinctions,  and  long  was  peculiarly 
so — perhaps  it  still  has  it  nearly  to  itself.  But 
if  it  shall  become  a  Treasury  journal,  I  hardly 
see  any  great  advantage  in  one  kind  of  inde* 
pcndence  without  the  rest.  Nay,  I  doubt  if 
its  literary  freedom,  any  more  than  its  polit¬ 
ical,  will  long  survive.  Books  will  be  treated 
according  as  the  Treasury,  or  their  under¬ 
strappers.  regard  the  authors.  ....  But,  is 
it  after  all  possible  that  the  Review  should  be 
suffered  to  sink  into  such  a  state  of  subser¬ 
viency  that  it  dares  not  insert  any  discussion 
upon  a  general  question  of  politics  because  it 
might  give  umbrage  to  the  Government  of  the 
day  ?  1  pass  over  the  undeniable  fact  that  it 
is  underlings  only  whom  you  are  scared  by, 
and  that  the  Ministers  themselves  have  no 
such  inordinate  pretension  as  to  dream  of  in¬ 
terfering.  I  say  nothing  of  those  underlings 
generally,  except  this,  that  1  well  know  the 
race,  and  a  more  despicable,  above  all,  in 
point  of  judgment,  exists  not.  Never  mind 
their  threats,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Even  if 
any  of  them  are  contributors,  be  assured  they 
never  will  withdraw  because  you  choose  to 
keep  your  course  free  and  independent.” 

Mr.  Napier,  who  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  considerate  and  high- 
minded  of  men,  was  moved  to  energetic 
remonstrance  on  this  occasion.  Lord 
Brougham  explained  his  strong  language 
away,  but  he  was  incapable  of  really  con¬ 
trolling  himself,  and  the  strain  was  never 
lessen^  until  1843,  when  the  corres¬ 
pondence  ceases,  and  we  learn  that  there 
had  been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
too  long-suffering  correspondent.  Yet 
John  Allen, — that  able  scholar  and  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Holland 
House — wrote  of  Brougham  to  Mr.  Na¬ 
pier  : — “  He  is  not  a  malignant  or  bad- 
hearted  man,  but  he  is  an  unscrupulous 


one,  and  where  his  passions  are  concerned 
or  his  vanity  irritated,  there  is  no  excess 
of  which  he  is  not  capable.”  Of 
Brougham’s  strong  and  manly  sense, 
when  passion  or  vanity  did  not  cloud  it, 
and  even  of  a  sort  of  careful  justice, 
these  letters  give  more  than  one  instance. 
The  Quarterly  Review,  for  instance,  had 
an  article  on  Romilly’s  Memoirs,  which 
to  Romilly’s  friends  seemed  to  do  him 
less  than  justice.  Brougham  took  a 
more  sensible  view. 

"Surely  we  had  no  right  whatever  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  whom  Romilly  had  all  his  life 
so  stoutly  opposed,  and  who  were  treated  by 
him  with  great  harshness,  should  treat  him  as 
his  friends  would  do,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  most  injudicious  act  of  his  family  was 
bringing  out  all  his  secret  thoughts  against 
them.  Only  place  yourself  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  and  suppose  that  Canning’s  private  jour¬ 
nals  had  been  published, — the  journals  he 
may  have  kept  while  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  Whigs,  and  in  every  page  of  whicH  there 
must  have  been  some  passage  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  living  and  of  the  friends  of  the 
dead.  Would  any  mercy  have  been  shown  to 
Canning’s  character  and  memory  by  any  of  the 
Whig  party,  either  in  society  or  in  Reviews  ? 
Would  the  line  have  been  drawn  of  only  at¬ 
tacking  Canning’s  executors,  who  published 
the  papers,  and  leaving  Canning  himself  un¬ 
touched  ?  Clearly  and  certainly  not,  and  yet 
I  am  putting  a  very  much  weaker  case,  for  we 
had  joined  Canning,  and  all  political  enmity 
was  at  an  end  :  whereas  the  Tories  and  Rom¬ 
illy  never  had  for  an  hour  laid  aside  their  mu¬ 
tual  hostility.” 

And  if  he  was  capable  of  equity. 
Brougham  w^as  also  capable  of  hearty 
admiration,  even  of  an  old  friend  who 
had  on  later  occasions  gone  into  a  line 
which  he  intensely  disliked.  It  is  a 
relief  in  the  pages  of  blusterous  anger 
and  raging  censure  to  come  upon  what 
he  says  of  Jeffrey. 

"  I  can  truly  say  that  there  never  in  all  my 
life  crossed  my  mind  one  single  unkind  feel¬ 
ing  respecting  him,  or  indeed  any  feeling  but 
that  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  most 
unmingled  admiration  of  his  character,  be¬ 
lieving  and  knowing  him  to  be  as  excellent 
and  amiable  as  he  is  great  in  the  ordinary, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  far  less  important  sense  of 
the  word.’’ 

Of  the  value  of  Brougham’s  contri¬ 
butions  we  cannot  now  judge.  They 
will  not,  in  spite  of  their  energy  and 
force,  bear  re-reading  to-day,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  same  may  be  said  of  three- 
fourths  of  Jeffrey’s  once  famous  essays. 
Brougham’s  self-confidence  is  heroic. 
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He  thought  he  could  make  a  speech 
for  Bolingbroke,  but  by-and-bye  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  this,  he  ought  to  read  Bolingbroke 
for  a  year,  and  then  practise  for  another 
year.  In  1838  he  thought  nothing  of  un¬ 
dertaking,  amid  all  the  demands  of  active 
life,  such  a  bagatelle  as  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  “  I  have  some  little 
knack  of  narrative,”  he  says,  "  the  most 
difficult  by  far  of  all  styles,  and  never  yet 
attained  in  perfection  but  by  Hume  and 
Livy  ;  and  I  bring  as  much  oratory  and 
science  to  the  task  as  most  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors.”  But  what  sort  of  science? 
And  what  has  oratory  to  do  with  it  ?  And 
how  could  he  deceive  himself  into  think¬ 
ing  that  he  could  retire  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  ?  Nobody  that  ever  lived  would 
have  more  spe^ily  found  out  the  truth 
of  Voltaire’s  saying,  " Le  repos  est  une 
bonne  <hose,  mais  T ennui  est  son  frire." 
The  truth  is  that  one  learns,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  observation  of  the  world,  to  divide 
one’s  amazement  pretty  equally  between 
the  literary  voluptuary  or  over-fastidious 
collegian,  on  the  one  hand,  who  is  so  im¬ 
prest  by  the  size  of  his  subject  that  he 
never  does  more  than  collect  material  and 
make  notes,  and  the  presumptuous  poli¬ 
tician,  on  the  other  hand,  who  thinks  that 
he  can  write  a  history  or  settle  the  issues 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  odd  half 
hours.  The  one  is  so  enfeebled  in  will 
and  literary  energy  after  his  viginti  anno- 
rum  lucubrationesj  the  other  is  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  content  with  the  hurry,  the 
unfinishedness,  the  rough  -  and  -  ready 
methods  of  practical  affairs,  and  they 
both  in  different  ways  measure  the  worth 
and  seriousness  of  literature  so  wrongly 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  human  interests. 

The  relations  between  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Napier  naturally  suggest  a  good 
many  reflections  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  old  and 
the  new  theory  of  a  periodical.  The  new 
theory  is  that  a  periodical  should  not  be 
an  organ  but  an  open  pulpit,  and  that 
each  writer  should  sign  his  name.  With¬ 
out  disrespect  to  ably  conducted  and  em¬ 
inent  contemporaries  of  long  standing,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  tide  of  opinion  and 
favor  is  setting  in  this  direction.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  experience  perhaps  leads  to 
a  doubt  whether  the  gains  of  the  system 
of  signature  are  so  very  considerable  as 
some  of  us  once  expected.  An  editor  on 


the  new  system  is  no  doubt  relieved  of  a 
certain  measure  of  responsibility.  Lord 
Cockbum’s  panegyric  on  the  first  great 
editor  may  show  what  was  expected  from 
a  man  in  such  a  position  as  Jeffrey’s. 
”  He  had  to  discover,  and  to  train, 
authors  ;  to  discern  what  truth  and  the 
public  mind  required  ;  to  suggest  sub¬ 
jects  ;  to  reject,  and,  niore  offensive  still, 
to  improve,  contributions  ;  to  keep  down 
absurdities  ;  to  infuse  spirit ;  to  excite 
the  timid  ;  to  repress  violence  ;  to  soothe 
jealousies  ;  to  quell  mutinies  ;  to  watch 
times  ;  and  all  this  m  the  morning  of  the 
reviewing  day,  before  experience  had 
taught  editors  conciliatory  firmness,  and 
contributors  reasonable  submission.  He 
directed  and  controlled  the  elements  he 
presided  over  with  a  master’s  judgment. 
There  w-as  not  one  of  his  associates  who 
could  have  even  held  these  elements  to¬ 
gether  for  a  single  year . Inferior 

to  these  excellences,  but  still  important, 
was  his  dext^ty  in  revising  the  writings 
of  others. ;  Without  altering  the  general 
tone  or  character  of  the  composition,  he 
had  great  skill  in  leaving  out  defective 
ideas  or  words,  and  in  so  aiding  the  orig¬ 
inal  by  lively  or  graceful  touches,  that 
reasonable  authors  were  surprised  and 
charmed  on  seeing  how  much  better  they 
looked  than  they  thought  they  would.” 
(Cockbum’s  Life  of  Jtffrey^  i.  301.) 

From  such  toils  and  dangers  as  these, 
the  editor  of  a  Review  with  signed  arti¬ 
cles  is  in  the  main  happily  free.  He  has 
usually  suggestions  to  make,  for  his  ex¬ 
perience  has  probably  given  him  points 
of  view  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  ^is  or 
that  feature  of  an  article  for  its  own  pur¬ 
pose,  which  would  not  occur  to  a  writer. 
The  writer  is  absorbed  in  his  subject, 
and  has  been  less  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  public.  But  this  exercise  of  a  claim 
to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  a  man  who  has  the  best 
reasons  for  trying  to  judge  rightly,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  duty  of 
drilling  contributors  and  dressing  contri¬ 
butions  as  Jeffrey  dressed  and  drilled. 
As  Southey  said,  when  groaning  under 
the  mutilations  inflicted  by  Gifford  on 
his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly, 
“  there  must  be  a  power  expurgatory  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor  ;  and  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is  that  editors  frequently  think  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them  to  use  that  power 
merely  because  they  have  it  ”  (Southey’s 
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Life,  iv.  18).  This  is  probably  true  on 
the  anonymous  system,  where  the  editor 
is  answerable  for  every  word,  and  for  the 
literary  form  no  less  than  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  soundness  or  interest  of  an  article. 
In  a  man  of  weakish  literary  vanity — 
Jeffrey  was  evidently  full  of  it — there 
may  well  be  a  constant  itch  to  set  his  bet¬ 
ters  right  in  trifles,  as  Gifford  thought  he 
could  mend  Southey’s  adjectives.  To  a 
vain  editor,  or  a  too  masterful  editor,  the 
temptation  under  the  anonymous  system 
is  no  doubt  strong.  M.  Buloz,  it  is 
true,  the  renowned  editor  of  the  Rei'ue 
des  deux  Mondes^  is  said  to  have  insisted 
on,  and  to  have  freely  practised,  the  full¬ 
est  editorial  prerogative  over  articles  that 
were  openly  signed  by  the  most  eminent 
names  in  France.  But  M.  Buloz  had 
no  competitor,  and  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  submit  to  his  Sultanic  despot¬ 
ism,  were  shut  out  from  the  only  pulpit 
whence  they  were  sure  of  addressing  the 
congregation  that  they  wanted.  In  Eng¬ 
land  contributors  are  better  off  ;  and  no 
editor  of  a  signed  periodical  would  feel 
either  bound  or  permitted  to  take  such 
trouble  about  mere  wording  of  sentences 
as  Gifford  and  Jeffrey  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to 
this,  from  an  editor’s  point  of  view. 
With  responsibility — not  merely  for  com¬ 
mas  and  niceties  and  literary  kickshaws, 
but  in  its  old  sense — disappears  also  a 
jKUtion  of  the  interest  of  editorial  labor. 
One  would  suppose  it  must  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  command  a  man-of-war  than 
a  trading  vessel ;  it  would  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  lead  a  regiment  than  to  keep 
a  tilting-yard.  But  the  times  are  not  ripe 
for  such  enterprises.  Of  literary  ability 
of  a  good  and  serviceable  kind  there  is 
a  hundred  or  five  hundred  times  more  in 
the  country  than  there  was  when  Jeffrey, 
Smith,  Brougham,  and  Horner  devised 
their  Review  in  a  ninth  storey  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  seventy-six  years  ago.  It  is  the 
cohesion  of  a  political  creed  that  is  gone, 
and  the  stren^h  and  fervor  of  a  political 
school.  The  principles  that  inspired  that 
group  of  strong  men  have  been  worked 
out.  After  their  reforms  •  had  been 
achieved,  the  next  great  school  was  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  though  it  produced  a  fine  ora¬ 
tor,  its  work  was  at  no  time  literary. 
The  Manchester  school  with  all  their 
shortcomings  had  at  least  the  signal 


distinction  of  attaching  their  views  on 
special  political  questions  to  a  general 
and  presiding  conception  of  the  modem 
phase  of  civilisation,  as  industrial  and 
pacific.  The  next  party  of  advance, 
when  it  is  formed,  will  certainly  borrow 
from  Cobden  and  Bright  their  hatred  of 
war  and  their  hatred  of  the  silly  policy  of 
imperialism.  After  the  sagacity  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  this  school,  came  the 
school  of  persiflage.  A  knot  of  vigorous 
and  brilliant  men  towards  1856  rallied 
round  the  late  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review^ — and  a  strange  chief  he  was  for 
such  a  group, — ^but  their  flag  was  .that  of 
the  Red  Rover.  They  gave  Philistinism 
many  a  shrewd  blow,  but  p)erhaps  at  the 
same  time  helped  to  some  degree — with 
other  far  deep)er  and  stronger  forces — to 
produce  that  sceptical  and  centrifugal 
state  of  mind,  which  now  tends  to  nullify 
organized  literalism  and  paralyse  the 
spirit  of  improvement.  The  Benthamites, 
led  first  by  James  Mill,  and  afterwards  in 
a  secondary  degree  by  Mr.  John  Mill, 
had  pushed  a  number  of  political  im¬ 
provements  in  the  radical  and  democratic 
direction  during  the  time  when  the 
Edinburgh  so  piowerfully  represented 
more  orthodox  liberalism.  They  were 
the  last  important  group  of  men  who 
started  together  from  a  set  of  common 
principles,  accepted  a  common  pro¬ 
gramme  of  practical  applications,  and  set 
to  work  in  earnest  and  with  due  order 
and  distribution  of  parts  to  advocate  the 
common  cause. 

At  present  there  is  no  similar  agree¬ 
ment  either  among  the  younger  men  in 
parliament,  or  among  a  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  group  of  writers  outside  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
were  most  of  them  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  that  city.  TTie  Westminster 
Reviewers  had  all  sat  at  the  feet  of  Ben- 
tham.  Each  group  had  thus  a  common 
doctrine  and  a  positive  doctrine.  In 
practical  piolitics  it  does  not  much  matter 
by  what  different  roads  men  have  trav¬ 
elled  to  a  given  position.  But  in  an  or¬ 
gan  intended  to  lead  public  opinion 
towards  certain  changes,  or  to  hold  it 
steadfast  against  wayward  gusts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  its  strength  would  be  increased  a 
hundredfold  if  all  the  writers  in  it  were 
inspired  by  that  thorough  unity  of  con¬ 
viction  which  comes  from  sincerely  ac¬ 
cepting  a  common  set  of  principles  to 
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start  from,  and  reaching  practical  con¬ 
clusions  by  the  same  route.  We  are 
probably  not  very  far  from  a  time  when 
such  a  group  might  form  itself,  and  its 
work  would  for  some  years  lie  in  the 
formation  of  a  general  body  of  opinion, 
rather  than  in  practical  realisation  of  this 
or  that  measure.  The  success  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  peaceful  order  of 
the  United  States,  perhaps  some  trouble 
within  our  own  borders,  will  lead  men 
w’ith  open  minds  to  such  a  conception  of 
a  high  and  stable  type  of  national  life  as 
will  unite  a  sufficient  number  of  them  in 
a  common  project  for  pressing  with  sys¬ 
tematic  iteration  for  a  complete  set  of 
organic  changes.  A  country  with  such 
a  land-system,  such  an  electoral  system, 
such  a  monarchy,  as  ours,  has  a  trying 
time  before  it.  Those  will  be  doing 
good  service  who  shall  unite  to  prepare 
opinion  for  the  inevitable  changes.  At 
the  present  moment  the  only  motto  that 
can  be  inscribed  on  the  flag  of  a  liberal 
Review  is  the  general  device  of  Progress, 
each  writer  interpreting  it  in  his  own 
sense,'  and  within  such  limits  as  he  may 
set  for  himself.  For  such  a  state  of 
things  signature  is  the  natural  condition, 
and  an  editor,  even  of  a  signed  Review, 
would,  I  sup{>ose,  not  decline  to  accept 
the  account  of  his  function  which  we  And 
Jeffrey  giving  to  Mr.  Napier  : — “  There 
are  three  legitimate  considerations  by 
which  you  should  be  guided  in  your  con¬ 
duct  as  editor  generally,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  a  political  sort,  i, 
the  effect  of  your  decision  on  the  other 
contributors  upon  whom  you  mainly 
rely  ;  a,  its  effect  on  the  sale  and  circu¬ 
lation,  and  on  the  just  authority  of  the 
work  with  the  great  body  of  its  readers  ; 
and,  3,  your  own  deliberate  opinion  as 
to  the  safety  or  danger  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  in  the  article  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  its  tendency  either  to  promote 
or  retard  the  practical  adoption  of  those 
liberal  principles  to  which,  and  their 
hraeticeU  adi'ancement,  you  must  always 
consider  the  journal  as  devoted.” 

As  for  discovering  and  training 
authors,  the  editor  under  the  new  system 
has  inducements  that  lie  entirely  the  other 
way  ;  namely,  to  And  as  many  authors  as 
possible  whom  the  public  has  already  dis¬ 
covered  and  accepted  for  itself.  Young 
unknown  writers  certainly  have  not 
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gained  anything  by  the  new  system. 
Neither  perhaps  can  they  be  said  to  have 
lost,  for  though  of  two  articles  of  equal 
merit  an  editor  would  naturally  choose 
the  one  which  should  carry  the  additional 
recommendation  of  a  name  of  recognised 
authority,  yet  any  marked  superiority  in 
litera^  brilliance  or  effective  argument 
or  originality  of  view  would  be  only  too 
eagerly  welcomed  in  any  Review  in  Eng¬ 
land.  So  much  public  interest  is  now 
taken  in  periodical  literature,  and  the 
honorable  competition  in  securing  vari¬ 
ety,  weight,  and  attractiveness  is  so  ac¬ 
tive,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  a  literary 
candle  remaining  long  under  a  bushel. 
Miss  Martineau  says  : — “  I  have  always 
been  anxious  to  extend  to  young  or 
struggling  authors  the  sort  of  aid  which 
would  have  been  so  precious  to  me  in  that 
winter  of  1829-30,  and  I  know  that,  in 
above  twenty  years,  I  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  but  once.”  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  editors  in  London,  who  had 
charge  of  a  periodical  for  many  years, 
told  the  present  writer  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  namely,  that  in  no  single  case 
during  all  these  years  did  a  volunteer 
contributor  of  real  quality,  or  with  any 
promise  of  eminence,  present  himself  or 
herself.  So  many  hundreds  think  them¬ 
selves  called,  so  few  are  chosen.  It 
used  to  be  argued  that  the  writer  under 
the  anonymous  system  was  hidden  behind 
a  screen  and  robbed  of  his  well-earned 
distinction.  In  truth,  however,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  writer  of  real  distinction  to 
remain  anonymous.  If  a  writer  in  a 
periodical  interests  the  public,  they  are 
sure  to  And  out  who  he  is.  The  writer 
on  Goethe  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  is  as  well  known  as  the 
writer  on  Equality  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  R^new. 

Again,  there  is  unfathomable  folly  in 
a  periodical  affecting  an  eternal  con¬ 
sistency,  and  giving  itself  the  airs  of  con¬ 
tinuous  individuality,  and  being  careful 
not  to  talk  sense  on  a  given  question  to¬ 
day  because  its  founders  talk^  nonsense 
upon  it  Afty  years  ago.  This  is  quite 
true.  There  is  a  monstrous  charlatanry 
about  the  old  editorial  We,  but  perhaps 
there  are  some  tolerably  obvious  open¬ 
ings  for  charlatanry  of  a  different  kind 
under  our  own  system.  The  man  who 
writes  in  his  own  name  may  sometimes 
be  tempted  to  say  what  he  knows  he  i  s 
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expected  from  his  position  or  charac¬ 
ter  to  say,  rather  than  what  he  would 
have  said  if  his  personality  were  not 
concerned.  As  far  as  honesty  goes,  sig¬ 
nature  p>erhaps  offers  as  many  induce¬ 
ments  to  one  kind  of  insincerity,  as 
anonymity  offers  to  another  kind.  And 
on  the  public  it  might  perhaps  be  con¬ 
tended  that  there  is  an  effect  of  a  rather 
similar  sort.  They  are  in  some  cases 
tempted  away  from  serious  discussion 
of  the  matter,  into  frivolous  curiosity 
and  gossip  about  the  man.  All  this  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  principle  of  which  the  Fort- 
nightly  Rnnav  was  the  earliest  English 
adherent,  will  not  be  taken  as  the  result 
in  the  present  writer  of  Chamfort’s 
maladie  des  d^sabus/s ;  that  would  be 
both  extremely  ungrateful  and  without 
excuse  or  reason.  It  is  merely  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  disinterested  contribution  to  the 
study  of  a  remarkable  change  that  is 
passing  over  a  not  unimportant  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature.  One  gain  alone  coun¬ 
terbalances  all  the  drawbacks,  and  that 
is  a  gain  that  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen  or  expected  ;  I  mean  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  the  great  controversies 
of  religion  and  theology  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  new  Reviews.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  mask  has  led  to  an  outburst 
of  plain  speaking  on  these  subjects, 
which  to  Mr.  Napier’s  generation  would 
have  seemed  simply  incredible.  The 
frank  avowal  of  unpopular  beliefs  or 
non-beliefs  has  raised  the  whole  level  of 
the  discussion,  and  perhaps  has  been 
even  more  advantageous  to  the  orthodox 
in  teaching  them  more  humility,  than  to 
the  heterodox  in  teaching  them  more 
courage  and  honesty. 

Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Napier’s  volume. 
We  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
great  writer  to  be  anonymous.  No 
reader  will  need  to  be  told  who  among 
Mr.  Napier’s  corres{x>ndents  is  the 
writer  of  the  following  : — 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  sometimes,  likewise, 
of  a  paper  on  Napoieon,  a  man  whom,  though 
handled  to  the  extreme  of  triteness,  it  wiil  be 
long  years  before  we  understand.  Hitherto 
in  the  English  tongue,  there  is  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  that  betokens  insight  into  him,  or  even 
sincere  belief  of  such,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  1  should  like  to  study  the  man  with 
what  heartiness  I  could,  and  form  to  myself 
some  intelligible  picture  of  him,  both  as  a 
biographical  and  as  a  historical  6gure,  in  both 
of  which  senses  he  is  our  chief  contemporary 
wonder,  and  in  some  sort  the  epitome  of  his 


age.  This,  however,  was  a  task  of  far  more 
difficulty  than  Byron,  and  perhaps  not  so 
promising  at  present.” 

_  And  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  same  hand  in  the  next  pro¬ 
posal,  it  arises  only  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  is  this  writer  above  all 
others  who  has  made  Benthamism  a  term 
of  reproach  on  the  lips  of  men  less  wise 
than  himself  : — 

“  A  far  finer  essay  were  a  faithful,  loving, 
and  yet  critical,  and  in  part  condemnatory 
delineation  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  his  place 
and  working  in  this  section  of  the  world’s 
history.  Bentham  will  not  be  put  down  by 
logic,  and  should  not  be  put  down,  for  we 
need  him  greatly  as  a  backwoodsman :  nei¬ 
ther  can  reconciliation  be  effected  till  the  one 
party  understands  and  is  just  to  the  other. 
Bentham  is  a  denier ;  he  denies  with  a  loud 
and  universally  convincing  voice  ;  his  fault  is 
that  he  can  affirm  nothing,  except  that  money 
is  pleasant  in  the  purse,  and  food  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  that  by  this  simplest  of  all  beliefs  he 
can  reorganize  society.  He  can  shatter  it  in 
pieces — no  thanks  to  him,  for  its  old  fasten¬ 
ings  are  quite  rotten — but  he  cannot  reorgan¬ 
ize  it ;  this  is  work  for  quite  others  than  he. 
Such  an  essay  on  Bentham,  however,  were  a 
great  task  for  any  one ;  for  me  a  very  great 
one,  and  perhaps  rather  out  of  my  road.’’ 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle  would  agree  that 
Mr.  Mill's  famous  pair  of  essays  on  Ben¬ 
tham  and  Coleridge  have  served  the  pur- 
piose  w'hich  he  had  in  his  mind,  though 
we  may  well  regret  the  loss  of  such  a 
picture  of  Bentham’s  philosophic  per¬ 
sonality  as  he  would  surely  have  given 
us.  It  is  touching  to  think  of  him  whom 
we  all  know  as  the  most  honored  name 
among  living  veterans  of  letters,  passing 
through  the  vexed  ordeal  of  the  young 
recruit,  and  battling  for  his  own  against 
the  waywardness  of  critics  and  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  publishers.  In  1831  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Napier  :  “  All  manner  of  perplexi¬ 
ties  have  occurred  in  the  publishing  of 
my  poor  book,  which  perplexities  I 
could  only  cut  asunder,  not  unloose  ;  so 
the  MS.  like  an  unhappy  ghost  still 
lingers  on  the  wrong  side  of  Styx  ;  the 

Charon  of - Street  durst  not  risk  it 

in  his  sutilis  cymba,  so  it  leaped  ashore 
again.”  And  three  months  later,  "  I 
have  given  up  the  notion  of  hawking  my 
little  Manuscript  Book  about  any  fur¬ 
ther  ;  for  a  long  time  it  has  lain  quiet  in 
its  drawer,  waiting  for  a  better  day.” 
And  yet  this  little  book  was  nothing  less 
than  the  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 
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It  might  be  a  lesson  to  small  men  to 
see  the  reasonableness,  sense,  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  these  greater  men.  Macaulay’s 
letters  show  him  to  have  been  a  pattern 
of  good  sense  and  considerateness.  Mr. 
Carlyle  seems  indeed  to  have  found 
Jeffrey’s  editorial  vigor  more  than  could 
be  endured. 

“  My  respected  friend  your  predecessor  had 
some  difficulty  with  me  in  adjusting  the  re¬ 
spective  prerogatives  of  Author  and  Editor, 
for  though  not,  as  I  hope,  insensible  to  fair 
reason,  I  used  sometimes  to  rebel  against 
what  I  reckoned  mere  authority,  and  this 
partly  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  literary  con¬ 
science  ;  being  wont  to  write  nothing  without 
studying  it,  if  possible,  to  the  bottom,  and 
writing  always  with  an  almost  painful  feeling 
of  scrupulosity,  that  light  editorial  hacking 
and  hewing  to  right  and  left  was  in  generu 
nowise  to  my  mind." 

But  we  feel  that  the  fault  must  have  lain 
with  Jeffrey  ;  the  qualifications  that  Lord 
Cockburn  admired  so  much,  were  not 
likely  to  be  to  the  taste  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  grit.  That  did  not  prevent  the 
most  original  of  Mr.  Napier’s  contributors 
from  being  one  of  the  most  just  and 
reasonable. 

“I  have,  barely  within  my  time,  finished 
that  paper  [“  Characteristics'^’],  to  which  you 
are  now  heartily  welcome,  if  you  have  room 
for  it.  The  doctrines  here  set  forth  have 
mostly  long  been  familiar  convictions  with 
me  ;  yet  it  is  perhaps  only  within  the  last 
twelvemonth  that  the  public  utterance  of  some 
of  them  could  have  seemed  a  duty.  I  have 
striven  to  express  myself  with  what  guarded¬ 
ness  was  possible  ;  and,  as  there  will  now  be 
no  time  for  correcting  proofs,  1  must  leave  it 
wholly  in  your  editorial  hands.  Nay,  should 
it  on  due  consideration  appear  to  you  in  your 
place  (for  I  see  that  matter  dimly,  and  nothing 
is  clear  but  my  own  mind  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  world),  unadvisable  to  print 
the  paper  at  all,  then  pray  understand,  my 
dear  Sir,  now  and  always,  that  I  am  no  un¬ 
reasonable  man  ;  but  if  dogmatic  enough  (as 
Jeffrey  used  to  call  it)  in  my  own  beliefs,  also 
truly  desirous  to  be  just  towards  those  of 
others.  I  shall,  in  all  sincerity,  beg  of  you  to 
do,  without  fear  of  offence  (for  in  no  point  of 
view  will  there  be  any),  what  you  yourself  see 
good.  A  mighty  work  lies  before  the  writers 
of  this  time." 

It  is  always  interesting,  to  the  man  of 
letters  at  any  rate  if  not  to  his  neighbors, 
to  find  what  was  first  thought  by  men  of 
admitted  competence  of  the  beginnings 
of  writers  who  are  now  seen  to  have 
made  a  mark  on  the  world.  “  When  the 
reputation  of  authors  is  made,”  said  Ste. 
Beuve,  “  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  them  coh- 
venablement ;  we  have  only  to  guide  our¬ 


selves  by  the  common  opinion.  But  at 
their  debuts,  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  trying  their  first  flight  and  are  in  part 
ignorant  of  themselves,  then  to  judge 
them  with  tact,  with  precision,  not  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  their  scope,  to  predict  their 
flight,  or  divine  their  limits,  to  put  the 
reasonable  objections  in  the  midst  of  all 
due  respect — this  is  the  quality  of  the 
critic  who  is  bom  to  be  a  critic.”  W’e 
have  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
This  is  what  Jeffrey  thought  of  him  in 
1832  : 

“  I  fear  Carlyle  will  not  do,  that  is,  if  you 
do  not  take  the  liberties  and  the  pains  with 
him  that  I  did,  by  striking  out  freely,  and 
writing  in  occasionally.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  he  is  very  obstinate,  and  unluckily  in  a 
place  like  this,  he  finds  people  enough  to 
abet  and  applaud  him,  to  intercept  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  otherwise  infallible  remedjsof  gen¬ 
eral  avoidance  and  neglect.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  industry,  and 
with  the  capacity  of  being  an  elegant  and  im¬ 
pressive  writer.” 

The  notion  of  Jeffrey  occasionally 
writing  elegantly  and  impressively  into 
Carlyle’s  proof-sheets  is  rather  striking. 
Some  of  Jeffrey’s  other  criticisms  sound 
very  curiously  in  our  ear  in  these  days. 
It  is  startling  to  find  Mill’s  Logic  de¬ 
scribed  (1843)  as  “a  great  unreadable 
book,  and  its  elaborate  demonstration  of 
axioms  and  truism.”  A  couple  of  years 
later  Jeffrey  admits,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  paper  on  the  Claims  of  Labor — 
“  Though  I  have  long  thought  very 
highly  of  his  f>owers  as  a  reasoner,  I 
scarcely  gave  him  credit  for  such  large 
and  sound  views  of  realities  and  practical 
results  as  are  displayed  in  this  article.” 
Sir  James  Stephen  —  the  distinguished 
sire  of  two  distinguished  contributors, 
who  may  remind  more  than  one  editor 
of  our  generation  of  the  Horatian  say¬ 
ing,  that 

“  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis, 

.  .  neque  imbellero  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilae  columbam." 

— this  excellent  writer  took  a  more  just 
measure  of  the  book  which  Jeffrey 
thought  unreadable. 

“  My  more  immediate  object  in  writing  is 
to  remind  you  of  John  Mill's  book  [System 
of  Logic],  of  which  I  have  lately  been  reading 
a  considerable  part,  and  I  have  done  so  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  productions  of  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Exceedingly  debatable  indeed,  but 
most  worthy  of  debate,  are  many  of  his  fa- 
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Torite  tenets,  especiallj  those  of  the  last  two 
or  three  chapters.  No  man  is  fit  to  encounter 
him  who  is  not  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  moral  sciences  which  he  handles  ;  and  re¬ 
membering  what  you  told  me  of  your  own 
studies  under  Dugald  Stewart,  1  cannot  but 
recommend  the  affair  to  your  own  personal 
attention.  You  will  find  very  few  men  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  it.  You  ought  to  be  aware 
that,  although  with  great  circumspection,  not 
to  say  timidity.  Mill  is  an  opponent  of  Relig¬ 
ion  in  the  abstract,  not  of  any  particular  form  of 
it.  That  is,  he  evidently  maintains  that  su¬ 
perhuman  influences  on  the  mind  of  man  are 
but  a  dream,  whence  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  all  acts  of  devotion  and  prayer  are  but  a 
superstition.  That  such  is  his  real  meaning, 
however  darkly  conveyed,  is  indisputable. 
You  are  well  aware  that  it  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  my  own  deepest  and  most  cherished  con¬ 
victions.  Yet  to  condemn  him  for  holding, 
and  for  calmly  publishing  such  views,  is  but 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  fair  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  to  render  truth  (or  supposed 
truth)  less  certain  and  valuable  than  if  it  had 
invited,  and  encountered,  and  triumphed  over 
every  assault  of  every  honest  antagonist.  I, 
therefore,  wish  Mill  to  be  treated  respectfully 
and  handsomely.*’ 

Few  of  Mr.  Napier’s  correspondents 
seem  to  have  been  more  considerate. 
At  one  period  (1844)  a  long  time  had 
passed  without  any  contribution  from 
Sir  James  Stephen’s  pen  appearing  in 
the  Review.  Mr.  Senior  wrote  a  hint 
on  the  subject  to  the  editor,  and  Napier 
seems  to  have  communicated  with  Sir 
James  Stephen,  who  replied  in  a  model 
strain. 

“  Have  you  any  offer  of  a  paper  or  papers 
from  my  friend  John  Austin?  If  you  have, 
and  if  you  are  not  aware  what  manner  of  man 
lie  is,  it  may  not  be  amiss  that  you  should  be 
apprised  that  in  these  parts  he  enjoys,  and  de¬ 
servedly,  a  very  high  and  yet  a  peculiar  repu¬ 
tation.  I  have  a  great  attachment  to  him.  He 
is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  philoso- 

her,  an  earnest  and  humble  lover  of  wisdom. 

know  not  anywhere  a  larger  minded  man, 
and  yet,  eloquent  as  he  is  in  speech,  there  is, 
in  his  written  style,  an  involution  and  a  lack 
of  vivacity  which  renders  his  writings  a  sealed 
book  to  almost  everyone.  Whether  he  will 
be  able  to  assume  an  easier  and  a  lighter  man¬ 
ner,  I  do  not  jenow.  If  not,  I  rather  fear  for 
him  when  he  stands  at  your  bar.  All  I  ask  is, 
that  you  would  convey  your  judgment  in 
measured  and  (as  far  as  you  can  honestly)  in 
courteous  terms  ;  for  he  is,  for  so  considerable 
a  man,  strangely  sensitive.  You  must  have 
an  odd  story  to  tell  of  your  intercourse  with 
the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Quill.” 

And  the  letter  closed  with  what  an  ed¬ 
itor  values  more  even  than  decently 
Christian  treatment,  namely  the  sugges¬ 


tion  of  a  fine  subject.  This  became  the 
admirable  essay  on  the  Clapham  Sect. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  published  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Napier  in  which  Macaulay 
speaks  pretty  plainly  what  he  thought 
about  Brougham  and  the  extent  of  his 
services  to  the  Review.  •  Brougham  in 
turn  hated  Macaulay,  whom  he  calls  the 
third  or  greatest  bore  in  society  that  he 
has  ever  known.  He  is  furious — and 
here  Brougham  was  certainly  not  wrong 
—  over  the  “  most  profligate  political 
morality’!  of  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Clive. 

'*  In  my  eyes,  his  defence  of  Clive,  and  the 
audacious  ground  of  it,  merit  execration.  It 
is  a  most  serious,  and,  to  me,  a  painful  sub¬ 
ject.  No — no — all  the  sentences  a  man  can 
turn,  even  if  he  made  them  in  pure  taste,  and 
not  in  Macaulay’s  snip-snap  taste  of  the  lower 
empire, — all  won’t  avail  against  a  rotten  mo¬ 
rality.  The  first  and  the  most  sacred  duty  of 
a  public  man,  and,  above  all,  an  author,  is  to 
keep  by  honest  and  true  doctrine — never  to 
relax — never  to  countenance  vice— ever  to 
hold  fast  by  virtue.  What  ?  Are  we  gravely 
to  be  told,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  a  set-off 
may  be  allowed  for  public,  and,  therefore, 
atrocious  crimes,  though  he  admits  that  a 
common  felon  pleads  it  in  vain  ?  Gracious 
God,  where  is  this  to  end  !  What  horrors  will 
it  not  excuse  !  Tiberius’s  great  capacity,  his 
firtft-rate  wit,  that  which  maide  him  the  charm 
of  society,  will  next,  I  suppose,  be  set  up  to 
give  a  splendor  to  the  inhabitants  of  Capreae. 
Why,  Clive’s  address,  and  his  skill,  and  his 
courage  are  not  at  all  more  certain,  nor  are 
they  qualities  of  a  different  cast.  Every  great 
ruffian,  who  has  filled  the  world  with  blood 
and  tears,  will  be  sure  of  an  acquittal,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  talents  and  his  success.  After  I 
had,  and  chiefly  in  the  ArviVw,  been 

trying  to  restore  a  better,  a  purer,  a  higher 
standard  of  morals,  and  to  wean  men  from 
the  silly  love  of  military  glory,  for  which  they 
are  the  first  to  pay,  I  find  the  Edinburgh  A’r- 
view  preaching,  not  merely  the  old  and  com¬ 
mon  heresies,  but  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
adopting  a  vile  principle  never  yet  avowed  in 
terms,  though  too  often  and  too  much  taken 
for  a  guide,  unknown  to^thosewho  followed 
it,  in  forming  their  judgments  of  great  and 
successful  criminals.” 

Of  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  he 
thought  better,  “  bating  some  vulgarity 
and  Macaulay’s  usual  want  of  all  power 
of  reasoning.”  Lord  Cockbum  wrote 
to  Mr.  Napier  (1844)  a  word  or  two  on 
Macaulay.  ”  Delisting  as  I  do,”  says 
Lord  Cockbum,  ”  in  his  thoughts, 
views,  and  knowledge,  I  feel  too  often 
compelled  to  curse  and  roar  at  his  words 
and  the  structure  of  his  composition. 
As  a  corrupter  of  style,  he  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  young  than  Gibbon.  His 
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seductive  powers  greater,  his  defects 
worse.”  All  good  critics  now  accept 
this  as  true.  Jeffrey,  by  the  way,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  same  essay,  thinks  that 
Macaulay  rates  Chatham  too  high. 
”  I  have  always  had  an  impression,”  he 
says  ”  (though  perhaps  an  ignorant  and 
unjust  one),  that  there  was  more  good 
luck  than  wisdom  in  his  foreign  policy, 
and  very  little  to  admire,  except  his  gen¬ 
eral  purity,  in  any  part  of  his  domestic 
administration.” 

It  is  interesting  to  find  a  record,  in 
the  energetic  speech  of  contemporary 
hatred,  of  the  way  in  which  orthodox 
science  regarded  a  once  famous  book  of 
heterodox  philosophy.  Here  is  Profes¬ 
sor  Sedgwick  on  the  Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion  ; — 

“  I  now  know  the  Vestiges  well,  and  I  de¬ 
test  the  book  for  its  shallowness,  for  the  in¬ 
tense  vulgarity  of  its  philosophy,  for  its  gross, 
unblushing  materialism,  for  its  silly  credulity 
in  catering  out  of  every  fool's  dish,  for  its 
utter  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  induc¬ 
tion,  for  its  gross  (and  1  dare  to  say,  filthy) 
views  of  physiology, — most  ignorant  and  most 
false, — and  for  its  shameful  shuifiing  of  the 
facts  of  geology  so  as  to  make  them  play  a 
rogue’s  game.  I  believe  some  womtin  is  the 
author ;  partly  from  the  fair  dress  and  agree¬ 
able  exterior  of  the  Vestiges  :  and  partly  from 
the  ignorance  the  book  displays  of  all  sound 
physical  logic.  A  man  who  knew  so  much  of 
the  surface  of  Physics  must,  at  least  on  some 
one  point  or  other,  have  taken  a  deeper 
plunge ;  but  ai/  parts  of  the  book  are  shal¬ 


low . From  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I 

loathe  and  detest  the  Vestiges.  Tis  a  rank 
pill  of  asafcetida  and  arsenic,  covered  with 
gold  leaf.  I  do,  therefore,  trust  that  your 
contributor  has  stamped  with  an  iron  heel 
upon  the  head  of  the  filthy  abortion,  and  put 
an  end  to  its  crawlings.  There  is  not  one 
subject  the  author  handles  bearing  on  life,  of 
which  he  does  not  take  a  degrading  view.” 

Mr.  Napier  seems  to  have  asked  him  to 
write  on  the  book,  and  Sedgwick’s  arti¬ 
cle,  the  first  he  ever  wrote  for  a  review, 
eventually  appeared  (1845), — without,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  too  much  of  the  raging 
contempt  of  the  above  and  other  letters. 
"  I  do  feel  contempt,  and,  I  hope,  I 
shall  express  it.  Rats  hatched  by  the 
incubations  of  a  goose — dogs  playing 
dominos  —  monkeys  breeding  men  and 
women — all  distinctions  between  natural 
and  moral  done  away — the  Bible  proved 
all  a  lie,  and  mental  philosophy  one 
mass  of  folly,  all  of  it  to  be  pounded 
down  and  done  over  again  in  the  cooking- 
vessels  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  !”  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  campaign, 
which  is  just  now  drawing  near  its 
close.  Let  us  at  least  be  glad  that 
orthodoxy,  whether  scientific  or  relig¬ 
ious,  has  mended  its  temper.  One 
among  other  causes  of  the  improvement, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  greater  self-restraint  which 
comes  from  the  fact  of  the  writer  ap- 
p>earing  in  his  own  proper  person. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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Rome  was  great  in  arms,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  law.  This  combination  was 
the  talisman  of  her  august  fortunes.  But 
the  three  things,  though  blended  in  her, 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  po¬ 
litical  analyst  is  called  upon  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  account  of  each.  By  what  agency 
was  this  State,  out  of  all  the  States  of 
Italy,  out  of  all  the  States  of  the  world, 
elected  to  a  triple  pre-eminence,  and  to 
the  imperial  supremacy  of  which  it  was 
the  foundation  ?  By  what  ageiicy  was 
Rome  chosen  as  the  foundress  of  an  em¬ 
pire  which  we  regard  almost  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  in  human  development,  and 
which  formed  the  material,  and  to  no 
small  extent  the  political  matrix  of  mod¬ 


em  Europ>e,  though  the  spiritual  life  of 
our  civilization  is  derived  from  another 
source  ?  We  are  not  aware  that  this 
question  has  ever  been  distinctly  an¬ 
swered,  or  even  distinctly  propounded. 
The  writer  once  put  it  to  a  very  eminent 
Roman  antiquarian,  and  the  answer  was 
a  quotation  from  Virgil —  ’ 

“  Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice 
clivum 

Quis  deus  incertum  est,  habitat  Deus  ;  Ar¬ 
cades  ipsum 

Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem  cum  szpenigran- 
tem 

iEgida  concuteret  dextra  nimbosque  cie- 
ret.” 

This  perhaps  was  the  best  answer  that 
Roman  patriotism,  ancient  or  modem, 
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could  give  ;  and  it  certainly  was  given  in 
the  best  form.  The  political  passages 
of  Virgil,  like  some  in  Lucan  and  Juve¬ 
nal,  have  a  grandeur  entirely  Roman 
with  which  neither  Homer  nor  any  other 
Greek  has  anything  to  do.  But  histor¬ 
ical  criticism,  without  doing  injustice  to 
the  poetical  aspect  of  the  mystery,  is 
bound  to  seek  a  rational  solution.  Per¬ 
haps  in  seeking  the  solution  we  may  in 
some  measure  supply,  or  at  least  suggest 
the  mode  of  supplying,  a  deficiency  which 
we  venture  to  think  is  generally  found  in 
the  first  chapters  of  histories.  A  na¬ 
tional  history,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought 
to  commence  with  a  survey  of  the  coun¬ 
try  or  locality,  its  geographical  position, 
climate,  productions,  and  other  physical 
circumstances  as  they  bear  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people.  We  ought  to  be 
presented,  in  short,  with  a  complete 
description  of  the  scene  of  the  historic 
drama,  as  well  as  with  an  account  of  the 
race  who  are  to  be  the  actors.  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  development,  at  all 
events,  man  is  mainly  the  creature  of 
physical  circumstance  ;  and  by  a  sys¬ 
tematic  examination  of  physical  circum¬ 
stance  we  may  to  some  extent  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  infant  nation  as  it  lies 
in  the  arms  of  Nature. 

That  the  central  position  of  Rome,  in 
the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Italy, 
was  highly  favorable  to  her  Italian  do¬ 
minion,  and  that  the  situation  of  Italy 
was  favorable  to  her  dominion  over  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  has  been  often  pointed  out.  But 
we  have  yet  to  ask  what  launched  Rome 
in  her  career  of  conquest,  and,  still  more, 
what  rendered  that  career  so  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  conquerors  ? 
What  caused  the  Empire  of  Rome  to  be 
so  durable  ?  what  gave  it  so  high  an  or¬ 
ganization  ?  what  made  it  so  tolerable, 
and  even  in  some  cases  beneficeiU  to  her 
subjects  ?  what  enabled  it  to  ^rforra 
services  so  important  in  preparing  the 
way  for  a  higher  civilizatioa  ? 

About  the  only  answer  that  we  get  to 
these  questions  is  race.  The  Romans, 
we  are  told,  were  by  nature  a  p>eculiarly 
warlike  race.  “  They  were  the  wolves 
of  Italy,”  says  Mr.  Merivale,  who  may 
be  taken  to  represent  fairly  the  state  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  W’e  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  short  with  the  old  fable  of  the 
Twins  suckled  by  the  She-wolf  in  a 
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slightly  rationalized  form.  It  was  more 
likely  to  be  true,  if  anything,  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form,  for  in  mythology  nothing  is  so 
irrational  as  rationalization.  That  un¬ 
fortunate  She-wolf  with  her  Twins  has 
now  been  long  discarded  by  criticism  as 
a  historical  figure  ;  but  she  still  ob¬ 
trudes  herself  as  a  symbolical  legend 
into  the  first  chapter  of  Roman  history, 
and  continues  to  affect  the  historian’s  im¬ 
agination  and  to  give  him  a  wrong  bias 
at  the  outset.  Who  knows  whether  the 
statue  which  we  possess  is  a  real  counter¬ 
part  of  the  original  ?  Who  knows  what 
the  meaning  of  the  original  statue  was  ? 
If  the  group  was  of  great  antiquity,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  was  not  political 
or  historic,  but  religious  ;  for  primaeval 
art  is  the  handmaid  of  religion  ;  historic 
representation  and  political  portraiture 
belong  generally  to  a  later  age.  W’e 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  even  that  the 
original  statue  was  Roman  :  it  may  have 
been  brought  to  Rome  among  the  spoils 
of  some  conquered  city,  in  which  case  it 
would  have  no  reference  to  Roman  his¬ 
tory  at  all.  We  must  banish  it  entirely 
from  our  minds,  with  all  the  associations 
and  impressions  which  cling  to  it,  and 
we  must  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  that  cycle  of  legends  woven  out 
of  misinterpreted  monuments  or  cus¬ 
toms,  w'ith  the  embellishments  of  pure 
fancy,  which  grouped  itself  round  the 
apocryphal  statues  of  the  seven  kings  in 
the  Capitol,  aptly  compared  by  Arnold 
to  the  apocryphal  portraits  of  the  early 
kings  of  Scotland  in  Holyrood,  and  those 
of  the  mediaeval  founders  of  Oxford  in 
the  Bodleian.  W'e  must  clear  our  minds 
altogether  of  these  fictions  ;  they  are  not 
even  ancient :  they  came  into  existence 
at  a  time  when  the  early  history  of  Rome 
was  viewed  in  the  deceptive  light  of  her 
later  achievements  ;  when,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  altered  circumstances,  Roman 
sentiment  had  probably  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  ;  and  when,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  national  imagination  no  longer 
pointed  true  to  anything  primxval. 

Race,  when  tribal  p>eculiarities  are  once 
formed,  ,is  a  most  jmjxnrtant  feature  in 
history  ;  those  who  deny  this  and  who 
seek  to  resolve  everything,  even  in  ad¬ 
vanced  humanity,  into  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  or  of  some  partic¬ 
ular  external  circumstance,  such  as  food, 
are  not  less  one-sided  or  less  wide  of  the 
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truth  than  those  who  employ  race  as  the 
universal  solution.  Who  can  doubt  that 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  be¬ 
tween  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish,  there  are 
differences  of  character  which  have  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  and  still  affect  the  course 
of  history  ?  The  case  is  still  stronger  if 
we  take  races  more  remote  from  each 
other,  such  as  the  En^ish  and  the  Hin¬ 
doo.  But  the  further  we  inquire,  the 
more  reason  there  appears  to  be  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  peculiarities  of  race  are 
themselves  originally  formed  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  external  circumstances  on  the 
primitive  tribe  ;  that,  however  marked 
and  ingrained  they  may  be,  they  are  not 
congenital  and  perhaps  not  inddible. 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  are  closely 
assimilated  by  education  ;  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  character  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
herent  in  the  Irish  gradually  disappear 
under  the  more  benign  influences  of  the 
New  World.  Thus,  by  ascribing  the 
achievements  of  the  Romans  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  qualities  of  their  race,  we  should  not 
be  solving  the  problem,  but  only  stating 
it  again  in  other  terms. 

But  besides  this,  the  wolf  theory  halts 
in  a  still  more  evident  manner.  The 
foster-children  of  the  she-wolf,  let  them 
have  never  so  much  of  their  foster- 
mother’s  milk  in  them,  do  not  do  what 
the  Romans  did,  and  they  do  precisely 
what  the  Romans  did  not.  They  kill, 
ravage,  plunder — perhaps  they  conquer 
and  even  for  a  time  retain  their  con¬ 
quests — but  they  do  not  found  highly  or¬ 
ganized  empires,  they  do  not  civilize, 
much*  less  do  they  give  birth  to  law. 
The  brutal  and  desolating  domination  of 
the  Turk,  which,  after  being  long  arti¬ 
ficially  upheld  by  diplomacy,  is  at  last 
falling  into  final  ruin,  is  the  type  of  an 
empire  founded  by  the  foster-children  of 
the  she-wolf.  Plunder,  in  the  animal 
lust  of  which  alone  it  originated,  re¬ 
mains  its  law,  and  its  only  notion  of  im¬ 
perial  administration  is  a  coarse  division, 
imposed  by  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
into  satrapies,  which,  as  the  central  dy¬ 
nasty,  enervated  by  sensuality,  loses  its 
force,  revolt,  and  break  up  the  empire. 
Even  the  Macedonian,  pupil  of  Aristotle 
though  he  was,  did  not  create  an  emoire 
at  all  comparable  to  that  created  by  the 
Romans.  He  overran  an  immense  extent 
of  territory,  and  scattered  over  a  portion 
of  it  the  seed  of  an  inferior  species  of 
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Hellenic  civilization  ;  but  he  did  not 
organize  it  into  an  empire,  much  less  did 
he  give  it,  and  through  it  the  world,  a 
code  of  law.  It  at  once  fell  apart  into 
a  number  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  des¬ 
potic  rulers  of  which  were  Sultans  with 
a  tinge  of  Hellenism,  and  which  went 
for  nothing  in  the  political  development 
of  mankind. 

What  if  the  very  opposite  theory  to 
that  of  the  she-wolf  and  her  foster-chil¬ 
dren  should  be  true  ?  What  if  the 
Romans  should  have  owed  their  peculiar 
and  unparalleled  success  to  their  having 
been  at  first  not  more  warlike,  but  less 
warlike  than  their  neighbors  ?  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  we  suspect  that  in 
their  imperial  ascendency  is  seen  one  of 
the  earliest  and  not  least  important  steps 
in  that  gradual  triumph  of  intellect  over 
force,  even  in  war,  which  has  been  an 
essential  part  of  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  happy  day  may  come  when 
Science  in  the  form  of  a  benign  old  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  bald  head  and  spectacles 
on  nose,  holding  some  beneficent  com¬ 
pound  in  his  hand,  will  confront  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  and  the  standing  army  will 
cease  to  exist.  That  will  be  the  final 
victory  of  intellect.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  primitive  inventors  of  military  or¬ 
ganization  and  military  discipline.  They 
shivered  Goliath’s  spear.  A  mass  of 
comparatively  unwarlike  burghers,  unor¬ 
ganized  and  undisciplined,  though  they 
may  be  the  hope  of  civilization  from  their 
mental  and  industrial  qualities,  have  as 
little  of  collective  as  they  have  of  indi¬ 
vidual  strength  in  war  ;  they  only  get  in 
each  other’s  way,  and  fall  singly  victims 
to  the  prowess  of  a  gigantic  barbarian. 
He  who  first  thought  of  combining  their 
force  by  organization,  so  as  to  make  their 
numbers  tell,  and  who  taught  them  to 
obey  ^cers,  to  form  regularly  for  ac¬ 
tion,  aW  to  execute  united  movements 
at  the  word  of  command,  was,  perhaps, 
as  great  a  benefactor  of  the  species  as 
he  who  grew  the  first  com,  or  built  the 
first  canoe. 

What  is  the  special  character  of  the 
Roman  legends,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
war  ?  Their  special  character  is,  that 
they  are  legends  not  of  personal  prowess 
but  of  discipline.  Rome  has  no  Achilles. 
The  great  national  heroes,  Camillus, 
Cincinnatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Fabius 
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Maximus,  Manlius,  are  not  prodigies  of  Rome,  which  they  confidently  describe 
personal  strength  and  valor,  but  com-  as  nothing  more  than  a  great  village  of 
manders  and  disciplinarians.  The  most  shingle-roofed  cottages  thinly  scattered 
striking  incidents  are  incidents  of  disci-  over  a  large  area.  We  ask  in  vain  what 
pline.  The  most  striking  incident  of  all  are  the  materials  for  this  description, 
is  the  execution  by  a  commander  of  his  It  is  most  probable  that  the  private 
own  son  for  having  gained  a  victory  buildings  of  Rome  under  the  kings  were 
against  orders.  “  Disciplinam  mili-  roofed  with  nothing  better  than  shingle, 
tarem,”  Manlius  is  made  to  say,  "  qua  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  were  mean 
stetit  ad  hanc  diem  Romana  res."  Dis-  and  dirty,  as  the  private  buildings  of 
cipline  was  the  great  secret  of  Roman  Athens  appear  to  have  been,  and  as  those 
ascendency  in  war.  It  is  the  great  of  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  middle 
secret  of  all  ascendency  in  war.  Vic-  ages  unquestionably  were.  But  the 
tones  of  the  undisciplined  over  the  dis-  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  itself  conclusive 
ciplined,  such  as  Killiecrankie  and  Pres-  evidence  of  a  large  population,  of 
ton  Pans,  are  rare  exceptions  which  only  wealth,  and  of  a  not  inconsiderable  de- 
prove  the  rule.  The  rule  is  that  in  any-  gree  of  civilization.  Taking  our  stand 
thing  like  a  parity  of  personal  prowess  upon  this  monument,  and  clearing  our 
and  of  generalship  discipline  is  victory,  vision  entirely  of  Romulus  and  his 
Thrice  Rome  encountered  discipline  asylum,  we  seem  dimly  to  perceive  the 
equal  or  superior  to  her  own.  Pyrrhus  existence  of  a  deep  prehistoric  back- 
at  first  beat  her,  but  there  was  no  nation  ground,  richer  than  is  commonly  sup- 
behind  him  ;  Hannibal  beat  her,  but  his  posed  in  the  germs  of  civilization, — 
nation  did  not  support  him  ;  she  beat  the  a  remark  which  may  in  all  likelihood  be 
army  of  Alexander,  but  the  army  of  extended  to  the  background  of  history  in 
Alexander  when  it  encountered  her,  like  general.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
that  of  Frederic  at  Jena,  was  an  old  ma-  grotesque  than  the  idea  of  a  set  of 
chine,  and  it  was  commanded  by  a  man  Wolves,  like  the  Norse  pirates  before 
who  was  more  like  Tippoo  Sahib  than  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  con- 
the  conqueror  of  Darius.  structing  in  their  den  the  Cloaca  Max- 

But  how  came  military  discipline  to  be  ima. 
so  specially  cultivated  by  the  Romans  ?  That  Rome  was  comparatively  great 
We  can  see  how  it  came  to  be  specially  and  wealthy  is  certain.  We  can  hardly 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks  :  it  was  the  doubt  that  she  was  a  seat  of  industry  and 
necessity  of  civic  armies,  fighting  perhaps  commerce,  and  that  the  theory  which 
against  warlike  aristocracies  ;  it  was  the  represents  her  industry  and  commerce 
necessity  of  Greeks  in  general  fighting  as  having  been  developed  subsequently 
against  the  invading  hordes  of  the  Per-  to  her  conquests  is  the  reverse  of  the 
sian.  We  can  see  how  it  came  to  be  fact.  W'hence,  but  from  industry  and 
cultivated  among  the  mercenaries  and  commerce,  could  the  population  and  the 
professional  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  and  wealth  have  come  ?  Peasant  fanners  do 
Hannibal.  But  what  was  the  motive  not  live  in  cities,  and  plunderers  do  not 
power  in  the  case  of  Rome  ?  Dismissing  accumulate.  Rome  had  around  her  what 
the  notion  of  occult  qualities  of  race,  we  was  then  a  rich  and  peopled  plain  ;  she 
look  for  a  rational  explanation  in  the  cir-  stood  at  a  meeting-place  of  nationalities  ; 
cumstances  of  the  plain  which  was  the  she  was  on  a  navigable  river,  yet  out  of 
cradle  of  the  Roman  Empire.  %  the  reach  of  pirates  ;  the  sea  near  her 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  period  de-  was  full  of  commerce,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
signated  as  that  of  the  kings,  when  and  Carthaginian.  Her  first  colony  was 
Rome  commenced  her  career  of  con-  Ostia,  evidently  commercial  and  con¬ 
quest,  she  was,  for  that  time  and  coun-  nected  with  salt-works,  which  may  well 
try,  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  This  is  have  supplied  the  staple  of  her  trade, 
proved  by  the  works  of  the  kings,  the  Her  patricians  were  financiers  and 
Capitoline  Temple,  the  excavation  for  the  money-lenders.  We  are  aware  that  a 
Circus  Maximus,  the  Servian  W’all,  and  different  turn  has  been  given  to  this  part 
above  all  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Histori-  of  the  story,  and  that  the  indebtedness 
ans  have  indeed  undertaken  to  give  us  a  has  been  represented  as  incurred  not  by 
very  disparaging  picture  of  the  ancient  loans  of  money,  but  by  advances  of  farm 
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stock.  This,  however,  completely  con¬ 
tradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative, 
and  especially  what  is  said  about  the 
measures  for  relieving  the  debtor  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  rate  of  interest  and  by  de¬ 
ducting  from  the  principal  debt  the  in¬ 
terest  dready  paid.  The  narrative  as  it 
stands,  moreover,  is  supported  by  anal¬ 
ogy.  It  has  a  parallel  in  the  econom¬ 
ical  history  of  ancient  Athens,  and  in 
the  "  scaling  of  debts,”  to  use  the  Amer¬ 
ican  equivalent  for  Seisachtheia,  by  the 
legislation  of  Solon.  What  prevents  our 
supposing  that  usury,  when  it  first  made 
its  appearance  on  the  scene,  before 
people  had  learned  to  draw  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  crimes  and  defaults,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  a  very  coarse  and  cruel 
form  ?  True,  the  currency  was  clumsy, 
and  retained  philological  traces  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  barter  ;  but  without  commerce 
there  could  have  been  no  currency  at  all. 

Even  more  decisive  is  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  early  political  history  of 
Rome.  In  that  wonderful  first  decade 
of  Livy  there  is  no  doubt  enough  of  Livy 
himself  to  give  him  a  high  place  among 
the  masters  of  fiction.  It  is  the  epic  of 
a  'nation  of  politicians,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  education  as 
the  grand  presentation  of  Roman  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  rich  treasury  of  Roman  senti¬ 
ment.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
the  political  portion  there  is  a  foundation 
of  fact ;  it  is  too  circumstantial,  too  con¬ 
sistent  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
much  borne  out  by  analogy,  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  fiction.  The  institutions  which 
we  find  existing  in  historic  times  must 
have  been  evolved  by  some  such  struggle 
between  the  orders  of  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians  as  that  which  Livy  presents  to  us. 
And  these  politics,  with  their  parties  and 
sections  of  parties,  their  shades  of  polit¬ 
ical  character,  the  sustained  interest 
which  they  imply  in  political  objects, 
their  various*  devices  and  compromises, 
are  not  the  politics  of  a  community  of 
peasant  farmers,  living  apart  each  on  his 
own  farm  and  thinking  of  his  own  crops  : 
they  are  the  politics  of  the  quick-witted 
and  gregarious  population  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  city.  They  are 
politics  of  the  same  sort  as  those  upon 
which  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  looked  down 
in  Florence.  That  ancient  Rome  was  a 
republic  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even 
the  so-called  monarchy  appears  clearly 


to  have  been  elective  ;  and  republican¬ 
ism  may  be  described  broadly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  origin,  as  the  government 
of  the  city  and  of  the  artisan,  while 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  country  and  of  farmers. 

^  The  legend  which  ascribes  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  centuries  to  the  legislation  of 
Servius  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  legend  which  ascribes  trial  by 
ju^  and  the  division  of  England  into 
shires  to  the  legislation  of  Alfred.  Still 
the  assembly  of  centuries  existed  ;  it  was 
evidently  ancient,  belonging  apparently 
to  a  stratum  of  institutions  anterior  to 
the  assembly  of  tribes  ;  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
stitution  distributing  political  power  and 
duties  according  to  a  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  upper  grades,  must, 
for  the  period,  have  been  high  though 
measured  by  a  primitive  currency.  The 
existence  of  such  qualifications,  and  the 
social  ascendency  of  wealth  which  the 
constitution  implies,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  a  merely  agricultural 
and  military  Rome.  Who  would  think 
of  framing  such  a  constitution,  say,  for 
one  of  the  rural  districts  of  France  ? 

Other  indications  of  the  real  character 
of  the  prehistoric  Rome  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  preponderance  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  cavalry  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of 
democracy,  and  of  the  social  state  in 
which  democracy  takes  its  birth  —  at 
least  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  did 
not,  like  Arcadia  or  Switzerland,  pre¬ 
clude  by  its  nature  the  growth  of  a 
cavalry  force  ;  but  on  the  contrary  was 
rather  favorable  to  it.  Nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  strong  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  city  which  led  to  its 
restoration  w'hen  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Gauls,  and  defeated  the  project 
of  a  migration  to  Veii,  if  Rome  w'as 
nothina  but  a  collection  of  miserable 
huts,  abodes  of  a  tribe  of  marauders. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  actual  traces  of 
an  industrial  organization  in  the  existence 
of  certain  guilds  of  artisans,  which  may 
have  been  more  important  at  first  than 
they  were  when  the  military  spirit  had 
become  thoroughly  ascendant. 

Of  course,  when  Rome  had  once  been 
drawn  into  the  career  of  conquest,  the 
ascendency  of  the  military  spirit  would 
be  complete  ;  war,  and  the  organization 
of  territories  acquired  in  war,  would  then 
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become  the  great  occupation  of  her  lead-  348  b.c.  she  had  an  interest  in  a  wide 
ing  citizens  ;  industry  and  commerce  seaboard,  which  must  have  carried  with 
would  fall  into  disesteem,  and  be  deemed  it  some  amount  of  maritime  power, 
unworthy  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  Now  this  wealthy,  and  as  we  suppose 
race.  Carthage  would  no  doubt  have  industrial  and  commercial  city  was  the 
undergone  a  similar  change  of  character,  chief  place,  and  in  course  of  time  be- 
had  the  policy  which  was  carried  to  its  came  the  mistress  and  protectress,  of  a 
greatest  height  by  the  aspiring  house  of  plain  large  for  that  part  of  Italy,  and 
Barcas  succeeded  in  converting  her  from  then  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  tempt- 
a  trading  city  into  the  capital  of  a  great  ing  to  the  spoiler.  Over  this  plain  on 
military  empire.  So  would  Venice,  had  two  sides  hung  ranges  of  mountains  in- 
she  been  able  to  carry  on  her  system  of  habited  by  hill  tribes,  Sabines,  .^tlquians, 
conquest  in  the  Levant'  and  of  territorial  Volscians,  Hemicans,  with  the  fierce  and 
aggrandisement  on  the  Italian  mainland,  restless  Samnite  in  the  rear.  No  doubt 
The  career  of  Venice  was  arrested  by  these  hill  tribes  raided  on  the  plain  as 
the  League  of  Cambray.  On  Carthage  hill  tribes  always  do  ;  probably  they  were 
the  policy  of  military  aggrandisement,  continually  being  pressed  down  ufKjn  it 
which  was  apparently  resisted  by  the  by  the  migratory  movements  of  other 
sage  instinct  of  the  great  merchants  while  tribes  behind  them.  Some  of  them  seem 
it  was  supported  by  the  professional  sol-  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
diers  ^nd  the  populace,  brought  utter  swarming,  like  bees,  under  the  form  of 
ruin  ;  while  Rome  paid  the  inevitable  the  Ver  Smerum.  On  the  north,  again, 
penalty  of  military  despotism.  Even  were  the  Etruscan  hill  towns,  with  their 
when  the  Roman  nobles  had  become  a  lords,  pirates  by  sea,  and  probably 
caste  of  conquerors  and  proconsuls,  they  marauders  by  land  ;  for  the  period  of 
retained  certain  mercantile  habits;  un-  their  degenerate  luxury  and  frivolity  may 
like  the  French  aristocracy,  and  aristoc-  be  regarded  as  subsequent  to  their  sub- 
racies  generally,  they  were  careful  keep-  jugation  by  the  Romans  ;  at  any  rate, 
ers  of  their  accounts,  and  they  showed  a  when  they  first  appear  upon  the  scene 
mercantile  talent  for  business,  as  well  as  they  are  a  conquering  race.  The  wars 
a  more  than  mercantile  hardness,  in  their  with  the  .^Equi  and  Volsci  have  be«n  lu- 
financial  exploitation  of  the  conquered  dicrously  multiplied  and  exaggerated  by 
world.  Brutus  and  his  contemporaries  Livy  ;  but  even  without  the  testimony  of 
were  usurers  like  the  patricians  of  the  any  historian,  we  might  assume  that 
early  times.  No  one,  we  venture  to  there  would  be  wars  with  them  and  with 
think,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  the  other  mountaineers,  and  also  with 
national  character,  will  believe  that  the  the  marauding  Etruscan  chiefs.  At  the 
Roman  character  was  formed  by  war  same  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  per- 
alonc  :  it  was  manifestly  formed  by  war  sonal  strength  and  prowess,  the  men  of 
combined  with  business.  the  plain  and  of  the  city  would  be  infe- 

To  what  an  extent  the  later  character  rior  both  to  the  mountaineers  and  to 
of  Rome  affected  national  tradition,  or  those  Etruscan  chiefs  whose  trade  was 
rather  fiction,  as  to  her  original  charac-  war.  How  did  the  men  of  the  plain  and 
ter,  we  see  from  the  fable  which  tells  us  of  the  city  manage  to  make  up  for  this 
that  she  had  no  navy  before  the  first  inferiority,  to  turn  the  scale  of  force  in 
Punic  war,  and  that  when  com[)^led  to  their  favor,  and  ultimately  to  subdue 
build  a  fleet  by  the  exigencies  of  lost  both  the  mountaineers  and  the  Etrus- 
war,  she  had  to  copy  a  Cathaginian  war  cans  ?  In  the  conflict  with  the  moun- 
galley  which  had  been  cast  ashore,  and  taineers,  something  might  be  done  by 
to  train  her  rowers  by  exercising  them  sup>eriority  of  weaj)ons  which  superior 
on  dry  land.  She  had  a  fleet  before  the  wealth  would  afford.  But  more  would 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  probably  from  the  be  done  by  military  organization  and  dis- 
time  at  which  she  took  possession  of  cipline.  To  military  organization  and 
Antium,  if  not  before  ;  and  even  if  her  discipline  the  Romans  accordingly 
first  treaty  with  Carthage  is  to  be  as-  learned  to  submit  themselves,  a?  did  the 
signed  to  the  date  to  which  Mommsen,  English  Parliamentarians  after  the  expe- 
and  not  to  that  to  which  Polybius  as-  rience  of  Edgehill,  as  did  the  democraev 
signs  it,  that  treaty  shows  that  before  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  after 
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the  experience  of  their  first  campaign. 
At  the  same  time  the  Romans  learned 
the  lesson  so  momentous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  difficult  for  citizen  soldiers, 
of  drawing  the  line  between  civil  and 
military  life.  The  turbulent  democracy 
of  the  former,  led  into  the  field,  doffed 
the  citizen,  donned  the  soldier,  and 
obeyed  the  orders  of  a  commander  whom 
as  citizens  they  detested,  and  whom  when 
they  were  led  back  to  the  forum  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  campaign  they  were 
ready  again  to  oppose  and  to  imi)each. 
No  doubt  all  this  part  of  the  history  has 
been  immensely  embellished  by  the  patri¬ 
otic  imagination,  the  heroic  features  have 
been  exaggerated,  the  harsher  features 
softened  though  not  suppressed.  Still  it 
is  impossible  to  question  the  general  fact. 
The  result  attests  the  process.  Thi 
Roman  legions  were  formed  in  the  first 
instance  of  citizen  soldiers,  who  yet  had 
been  made  to  submit  to  a  rigid  disci¬ 
pline,  and  to  feel  that  in  that  submission 
lay  their  strength.  When,  to  keep  up 
the  siege  of  Veii,  military  pay  was  intro¬ 
duced,  a  step  was  taken  in  the  transition 
from  a  citizen  soldiery  to  a  regular  army, 
such  as  the  legions  ultimately  became, 
with  its  standing  discipline  of  the  camp  ; 
and  ftiat  the  measure  should  have  been 
possible  is  another  proof  that  Rome  was 
a  great  city  with  a  well-supplied  treasury, 
not  a  collection  of  mud  huts.  No  doubt 
the  habit  of  military  discipline  reacted 
on  the  political  character  of  the  people, 
and  gave  it  the  strength  and  self-control 
w'hich  were  so  fatally  wanting  in  the  case 
of  Florence. 

The  line  was  drawn,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  stem  necessity,  between  civil 
and  military  life,  and  between  the  rights 
and  duties  of  each.  The  power  of 
the  mapstrate,  jealously  limited  in  the 
city,  was  enlarged  to  absolutism  for  the 
preservation  of  discipline  in  the  field. 
But  the  distinction  between  fhe  king  or 
magistrate  and  the  general,  and  between 
the  special  capacities  required  for  the 
duties  of  each,  is  everywhere  of  late 
growth.  We  may  say  the  same  of  de¬ 
partmental  distinctions  altogether.  The 
executive,  the  legislative,  the  judicial 
power,  civil  authority  and  military  com¬ 
mand,  all  lie  enfolded  in  the  same  prim¬ 
itive  germ.  The  king,  or  the  magistrate 
w'ho  takes  his  place,  is  expected  to  lead 
the  people  in  war  as  well  as  to  govern 
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them  in  peace.  In  European  mon¬ 
archies  this  idea  still  lingers,  fortified  no 
doubt  by  the  personal  unwillingness  of 
the  kings  to  let  the  military  power  go  out 
of  their  hands.  Nor  in  early  times  is  the 
difference  between  the  qualifications  of  a 
ruler  and  those  of  a  commander  so  great 
as  it  afterwards  became  ;  the  business  of 
the  State  is  simple,  and  force  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  main  requisite  in  both  cases. 
Annual  consulships  must  have  been  fatal 
to  strategical  experience,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  save  the  Republic 
from  being  tied  to  an  unsuccessful  gen¬ 
eral.  But  the  storms  of  war  which  broke 
on  Rome  from  all  quarters  soon  brought 
about  the  recognition  of  special  aptitude 
for  military  command  in  the  appointment 
of  dictators.  As  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  military  and  naval  ability,  it  is  of 
very  recent  birth  :  Blake,  Prince  ^pert, 
and  Monk  were  made  admirals  l^cause 
they  had  been  successful  as  generals, 
just  as  Hannibal  was  appointed  by 
Antiochus  to  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

At  Preston  Pans,  as  before  at  Killie- 
crankie,  the  line  of  the  Hanoverian  reg¬ 
ulars  was  broken  by  the  headlong 
charge  of  the  wild  clans,  for  which  the 
regulars  were  unprepared.  Taught  by 
the  experience  of  Preston  Pans,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Culloden  formed  in 
three  lines,  so  as  to  repair  a  broken  front. 
The  Romans  in  like  manner  formed  in 
three  lines — hastati,  principes,  and  triarii 
— evidently  with  the  same  object.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Roman  tac¬ 
tics  does  not  enable  us  to  say  exactly  at 
what  period  this  formation  began  to 
supersede  the  phalanx,  which  appears  to 
have  preceded  it,  and  which  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  half-disciplined  or  imper¬ 
fectly  armed  masses,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  army  formed  by  Philip  out 
of  the  Macedonian  peasantry,  and  again 
in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
columns.  We  cannot  say,  therefore, 
whether  this  formation  in  three  lines  is 
any  way  traceable  to  experience  dearly 
bought  in  wars  with  Italian  highlanders, 
or  to  a  lesson  taught  by  the  terrible  on¬ 
set  of  the  Gaul.  Again,  the  punctilious 
care  in  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp, 
even  for  a  night’s  halt,  which  moved  the 
admiration  of  Pyrrhus  and  was  a  mate¬ 
rial  part  of  Roman  tactics,  was  likely  to 
be  inculcated  by  the  p>erils  to  which  a 
burgher  army  would  be  exposed  in  carry- 
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ing  on  war  under  or  among  hills  and 
always  liable  to  the  sudden  attack  of  a 
swift,  surefooted,  and  wily  foe.  The 
habit  of  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  pali¬ 
sades  on  the  march  would  be  a  part  of 
the  same  necessity. 

Even  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
view,  then,  the  She-wolf  and  the  Twins 
seem  to  us  not  appropriate  emblems  of 
Roman  greatness.  A  better  frontispiece 
for  historians  of  Rome,  if  we  mistake  not, 
would  be  some  symbol  of  the  patroness 
of  the  lowlands  and  their  protectress 
against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  highlands. 
'I'here  should  also  be  something  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  protectress  of  Italy  against  the 
(lauls,  whose  irruptions  Rome,  though 
defeated  at  .Allia,  succeeded  ultimately 
in  arresting  and  hurling  back,  to  the 
general  benefit  of  Italian  civilization 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  very  grateful 
to  her  for  that  service,  and  remembered 
it  when  her  existence  was  threatened  by 
Hannibal,  with  Gauls  in  his  army. 
Capua,  though  not  so  well  situated  for 
the  leadership  of  Italy,  might  have  played 
the  part  of  Rome  ;  but  the  plain  which 
she  commanded,  -though  very  rich,  was 
too  small,  and  too  closely  overhung  by 
the  fatal  hills  of  the  Sammiti,  under 
whose  dominion  she  fell.  Rome  had 
space  to  organize  a  strong  lowland  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  marauding  highland  powers. 
It  seems  probable  that  her  hills  were  not 
only  the  citadel  but  the  general  refuge  of 
the  lowlanders  of  those  parts,  when  forced 
to  fly  before  the  onslaught  of  the  high¬ 
landers,  who  were  impelled  by  successive 
wars  of  migration  to  the  plains.  The 
Campagna  affords  no  stronghold  or  rally¬ 
ing  point  but  those  hills,  which  may  have 
received  a  population  of  fugitives  like 
the  islands  of  Venice.  The  city  may 
have  drawn  part  of  its  population  and 
some  of  its  political  elements  from  this 
source.  In  this  sense  the  story  of  the 
Asylum  may  possibly  represent  a  part, 
though  it  has  itself  nothing  to  do  with 
history. 

Then,  as  to  imperial  organization  and 
government.  Superiority  m  these  would 
naturally  flow  from  superiority  in  civili¬ 
zation,  and  in  previous  political  training. 
The  former  Rome  derived  from  her 
comparative  wealth  and  from  the  mental 
characteristics  of  a  city  population  ;  the 
latter  she  derived  from  the  long  struggle 
through  which  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 


were  equalized  with  those  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  and  which  again  must  have  had  its 
ultimate  origin  in  geographical  circum¬ 
stance  bringing  together  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  population.  Cromwell  was  a 
politician  and  a  religious  leader  before  he 
was  a  soldier  ;  Napoleon  was  a  soldier 
before  he  was  a  |K)litician  :  to  this  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  moulds  in  which  their 
characters  were  cast  may  be  traced,  in 
great  measure,  the  difference  of  their  con¬ 
duct  when  in  power,  Cromwell  devoting 
himself  to  political  and  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
form,  while  Napoleon  used  his  suprem¬ 
acy  chiefly  as  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
lust  for  war.  There  is  something  analo¬ 
gous  in  the  case  of  imp>eriai  nations.  Had 
the  Roman,  when  he  conquered  the 
world,  been  like  the  Ottoman,  like  the 
Ottoman  he  would  probably  have  re¬ 
mained.  His  lust  of  blood  and  pillage 
slaked,  he  would  simply  have  proceeded 
to  slake  his  other  animsd  lusts  ;  he  would 
have  destroyed  or  consumed  everything, 
produced  nothing,  delivered  over  the 
world  to  a  plundering  anarchy  of  rapa¬ 
cious  satraps,  and  when  his  sensuality 
had  overpowered  his  ferocity,  he  would 
have  fallen,  in  his  turn,  before  som» 
horde  whose  ferocity  was  fresh,  and  tht 
round  of  war  and  havoc  would  have 
commenced  again.  The  Roman  de¬ 
stroyed  and  consumed  a  good  deal ;  but 
he  alsot produced  not  a  little:  he  pro¬ 
duced,  among  other  things,  first  in  Italy, 
then  in  the  world  at  large,  the  peace  of 
Rome,  indispensable  to  civilization,  and 
destined  to  be  the  germ  and  precursor  of 
the  peace  of  Humanity. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  circumstances  of  Rome  ap¬ 
pear  sp>ecially  to  have  prepared  her  for 
the  exercise  of  universal  empire.  In  the 
first  place,  her  position  was  such  as  to 
bring  her  into  contact  from  the  outset 
with  a  great  variety  of  races.  The 
cradle  of  her  dominion  was  a  sort  of 
ethnological  microcosm.  Latins,  Etrus¬ 
cans,  Greeks,  Campanians,  with  all  the 
mountain  races  and  the  Gauls,  make  up 
a  school  of  the  most  diversified  experi¬ 
ence,  which  could  not  fail  to  open  the 
minds  of  the  future  masters  of  the  world. 

How  different  was  this  education  from 
that  of  a  people  which  is  either  isolated, 
like  the  Egyptians,  or  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  perhaps  in  the  way  of  continual  bor¬ 
der  hostility  with  a  single  race  !  What 
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the  exact  relations  of  Rome  were  with 
Etruria  in  the  earliest  times  we  do  not 
know,  but  evidently  they  were  close  ; 
while  between  the  Roman  and  the  Etrus¬ 
can  character  the  difference  appears  to 
have  been  as  wide  as  possible.  The 
Roman  was  pre-eminently  practical  and 
business-like,  sober-minded,  moral,  un- 
mystical,  unsacerdotal,  much  concerned 
with  present  duties  and  interests,  very 
little  concerned  about  a  future  state  of 
existence,  jjcculiarly  averse  from  human 
sacrifices  and  from  all  wild  and  dark  su¬ 
perstitions.  The  Etruscan,  as  he  has 
portrayed  himself  to  us  in  his  tombs, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  his  later  develop¬ 
ment  at  least,  a  mixture  of  Sybaritism 
with  a  gloomy  and  almost  Mexican  re¬ 
ligion,  which  brooded  over  the  terrors  of 
the  next  world,  and  sought  in  the  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  human  sacrifice  a  relief 
from  its  superstitious  fear.  If  the  Ro¬ 
man  could  tolerate  the  Etruscans,  be 
merciful  to  them,  and  manage  them 
well,  he  was  qualified  to  deal  in  a  states¬ 
manlike  way  with  the  peculiarities  of 
almost  any  race,  except  those  whose 
fierce  nationality  repelled  all  manage¬ 
ment  whatever.  In  borrowing  from  the 
Etruscans  some  of  their  theological 
lore  and  their  system  of  divination,  small 
as  the  value  of  the  things  borrowed  was, 
the  Roman,  perhaps,  gave  an  earnest  of 
the  receptiveness  which  led  him  after¬ 
wards,  in  his  hour  of  conquest,  to  bow 
to  the  intellectual  ascendency  of  the  con¬ 
quered  Greek,  and  to  become  a  propa¬ 
gator  of  Greek  culture,  though  partly  in 
a  Latinized  form,  more  effectual  than 
Alexander  and  his  Orientalized  succes¬ 
sors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  geographical 
clVcumstances  of  Rome,  combined  with 
her  character,  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  foundation  of  colonies  and  of  that 
colonial  system  which  formed  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  beneficent  part  of  her  em¬ 
pire.  We  have  derived  the  name  colony 
from  Rome  ;  but  her  colonies  were  just 
what  ours  are  not,  military  out[>osts  of 
the  propugnacula  imperii.  Polit¬ 

ical  depletion  and  provision  for  needy 
citizens  were  collateral,  but  it  would 
seem,  in  early  times  at  least,  secondary 
objects.  Such  outposts  were  the  means 
suggested  by  Nature,  first  of  securing 
those  parts  of  the  plain  which  were  be¬ 
yond  the  sheltering  range  of  the  city  it- 
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self,  secondly  of  guarding  the  outlets  of 
the  hills  against  the  hill  tribes,  and  event¬ 
ually  of  holding  down  the  tribes  in  the 
hills  themselves.  The  custody  of  the 
passes  is  especially  marked  as  an  object 
by  the  position  cf  many  of  the  early  col¬ 
onies.  When  the  Roman  dominion  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  north  of  Italy,  the  same 
system  was  pursued,  in  order  to  guard 
against  incursions  from  the  Alps.  A 
conquering  despot  would  have  planted 
mere  garrisons  under  military  governors, 
which  would  not  have  been  centre?  of 
civilization,  but  probably  of  the  reverse. 
The  Roman  colonies,  bearing  onwards 
with  them  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
life  of  the  Republic,  were,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  provincial  municipalities, 
of  which  they  constituted  the  core,  to 
no  small  extent  centres  of  civilization, 
though  doubtless  they  were  also  to 
some  extent  instruments  ^of^  oppression. 
“Where  the  Roman  conquered  he 
dwelt,”  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Roman 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  abode  of  a  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence.  Representation  of  depen¬ 
dencies  in  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the 
imperial  country  was  unknown,  and 
would  have  been  impracticable.  Con¬ 
quest  had  not  so  far  put  off  its  iron  na¬ 
ture.  In  giving  her  dependencies  muni¬ 
cipal  institutions  and  municipal  life, 
Rome  did  the  next  best  thing  to  giving 
them  representation.  A  Roman  prov¬ 
ince  with  its  municipal  life  was  far  above 
a  satrapy,  though  far  below  a  nation. 

Then  how  came  Rome  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dress  and  the  great  source  of  law  ? 
This,  as  we  said  before,  calls  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  explanation.  An  explanation  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give,  but  merely  a  hint 
which  may  deserve  notice  in  looking  for 
the  explanation.  In  primitive  society, 
in  place  of  law,  in  the  prop>er  sense  of 
the  term,  we  find  only  tribal  custom, 
formed  mainly  by  the  special  exigencies 
of  tribal  self-preservation,  and  confined 
to  the  particular  tribe.  When  Saxon 
and  Dane  settle  down  in  England  side 
by  side  under  the  treaty  made  between 
Alfred  and  Guthurm,  each  race  retains 
the  tribal  custom  which  serves  it  as  a 
criminal  law.  A  special  effort  seems  to 
be  required  in  order  to  rise  above  this 
custom  to  that  conception  of  general 
right  or  expediency  which  is  the  germ  of 
law  as  a  science.  The  Greek,  sceptical 
and  speculative  as  he  was,  appears  never 
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to  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  notion  that 
there  was  something  sacred  in  ancestral 
custom,  and  that  to  alter  it  by  legisla¬ 
tion  was  a  sort  of  impiety.  We  in  Eng¬ 
land  still  fancy  that  there  is  something 
in  the  breast  of  the  judge,  and  that 
something  is  a  lingering  shadow  of  the 
tribal  custom,  the  source  of  the  common 
law.  Now  what  conditions  would  be 
most  favorable  to  this  critical  effort,  so 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences 
to  humanity  ?  Apparently  a  union  of 
elements  belonging  to  different  tribes 
such  as  would  compel  them,  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  peace  and  the  regulation  of 
daily  intercourse,  to  adopt  some  com¬ 
mon  measure  of  right.  It  must-be  a 
union,  not  a  conquest  of  one  tribe  by 
another,  otherwise  the  conquering  tribe 
would  of  course  keep  its  own  cus¬ 
toms,  as  the  Spartans  did  among  the 
conquered  people  of  Laconia.  Now  it 
appears  likely  that  these  conditions  were 
exactly  fulhlled  by  the  primaeval  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  hills  of  Rome.  The  hills 
are  either  escarp>ed  by  nature  or  capable 
of  easy  escarpment,  and  seem  originally 
to  have  been  little  separate  fortresses,  by 
the  union  of  which  the  city  was  ulti¬ 
mately  formed.  That  there  were  tribal 
differences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  hills  is  a  belief  to  which  all 
traditions  and  all  the  evidence  of  institu¬ 
tions  point,  whether  we  suppose  the 
difference  to  have  been  great  or  not,  and 
whatever  special  theory  we  may  form  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  jjeople.  If 
the  germ  of  law,  as  distinguished  from 
custom,  was  brought  into  existence  in 
this  manner,  it  would  be  fostered  and 
expanded  by  the  legislative  exigencies  of 
the  political  and  social  concordat  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orders,  and  also  by  those 
arising  out  of  the  adjustment  of  relations 
with  other  races  in  the  course  of  con- 
(^uest  and  colonization. 

Roman  law  had  also,  in  common  with 
Roman  morality,  the  advantage  of  being 
comparatively  free  from  the  perverting 
influence  of  tribal  superstition.*  Roman 
morality  was  in  the  main  a  rational  rule 


*  From  reli(;ious  perversion  Roman  law  was 
eminently  free  :  but  it  could  not  be  free  from 
perverting  influences  of  a  social  kind ;  so 
that  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  for  instance,  in 
borrowing  law  on  any  subject  concerning  the 
relations  between  the  sexes  from  the  corrupt 
society  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


of  duty,  the  shortcomings  and  aberra¬ 
tions  of  which  arose  not  from  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  from  narrowness  of  perception, 
peculiarity  of  sphere,  and  the  bias  of 
national  circumstance.  The  auguries, 
which  were  so  often  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  political  obstruction  or  intrigue, 
fall  under  the  head  rather  of  trickery 
than  of  superstition. 

Roman  law  in  the  same  mannner  was 
a  rule  of  expediency,  rightly  or  wrongly 
conceived,  with  comparatively  little 
tincture  of  religion.  In  this  again  we 
probably  see  the  effect  of  a  fusion  of 
tribes  upon  the  tribal  superstitions. 
“Rome,”  it  has  been  said,  “had  no 
mythology.”  This  is  scarcely  an  over¬ 
statement  ;  and  we  do  not  account  for 
the  fact  by  saying  that  the  Romans  were 
unimaginative,  b^ause  it  is  not  the  cre¬ 
ative  imagination  that  produces  a  my¬ 
thology,  but  the  impression  made  by  the 
objects  and  forces  of  nature  on  the  minds 
of  the  forefathers  of  the  tribe. 

A  more  tenable  explanation,  at  all 
events,  is  that  just  suggested,  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  mythologies  by  the  mixture 
of  tribes.  A  part  of  the  Roman  religion 
— the  worship  of  such  abstractions  as 
Fides,  Fortuna,  Salus,  Concordia,  Bel- 
lona.  Terminus — even  looks  like  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  intellect  posterior  to  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  mythologies,  which  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  were  physical.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  formalities  which 
were  left — hollow  ceremonial,  auguries, 
and  priesthoods  which  w’ere  given  with¬ 
out  scruple,  like  secular  offices,  to  the 
most  profligate  men  of  the  world — were 
worse  than  worthless  in  a  religious  point 
of  view.  But  historians  who  dwell  on 
this  fail  to  see  that  the  real  essence  of 
religion,  a  belief  in  the  power  of  dj^y 
and  of  righteousness,  that  belief  which 
afterwards  took  the  more  definite  form 
of  Roman  Stoicism,  had  been  detached 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  mythologies, 
and  exerted  its  force,  such  as  that  force 
was,  indep>endently  of  the  ceremonial, 
the  sacred  chickens,  and  the  dissipated 
high  priests.  In  this  sense  the  tribute 
paid  by  Polybius  to  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Romans  is  deserved  ;  they  had 
a  higher  sense  of  religious  obligation  than 
the  Greeks  ;  they  were  more  likely  than 
the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  or  any  of 
their  other  rivals,  to  swear  and  disap¬ 
point  not,  though  it  were  to  their  (ma 
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hindrance  ;  and  this  they  owed,  as  wx 
conceive,  not  to  an  effort  of  speculative 
intellect,  which  in  an  early  stage  of  soci¬ 
ety  would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  to 
some  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances 
such  as  would  be  presented  by  a  break¬ 
up  of  tribal  mythologies,  combined  with 
influences  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
strong  habits  of  political  and  social  duty. 
Religious  art  was  sacrificed  ;  that  was 
the  exclusive  heritage  of  the  Greek  ;  but 
superior  morality  w’as  on  the  whole  the 
heritage  of  the  Roman,  and  if  he  pro¬ 
duced  no  good  tragedy  himself,  he  fur¬ 
nished  characters  for  Shakespeare  and 
Corneille. 

Whatever  set  the  Romans  free,  or  com¬ 
paratively  free,  from  the  tyranny  of 
tribal  religion,  may  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  same  measure  been  the  source 
of  the  tolerance  which  was  so  indispens¬ 
able  a  qualification  for  the  exercise  of 
dominion  over  a  polytheistic  world. 
They  waged  no  war  on  “  the  gods  of  the 
nations,”  or  on  the  worshippers  of  those 
gods  as  such.  They  did  not  set  up 
golden  images  after  the  fashion  of  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar.  In  early  times  they  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  gods  of  the  con¬ 
quered,  and  to  have  transported  them  to 
their  own  city.  In  later  times  they  re¬ 
spected  all  the  religions  except  Judaism 
and  Druidism,  which  assumed  the  form 
of  national  resistance  to  the  empire,  and 
worshijw  which  they  deemed  immoral  or 
anti-social,  and  which  had  intruded 
themselves  into  Rome. 

Another  grand  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  law  is  the  severance  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  flower  from  the  legislative  and  the 
executive,  which  permits  the  rise  of  ju¬ 
rists,  and  of  a  regular  legal  profession. 
Tl|is  is  a  slow  process.  In  the  stationary 
East,  as  a  rule,  the  king  has  remained 
the  supreme  judge.  At  Athens,  the 
sovereign  people  delegated  its  judicial 
pow'ers  to  a  large  committee,  but  it  got 
no  further  ;  and  the  judicial  committee 
was  hardly  more  free  from  political  pas¬ 
sion,  or  more  competent  to  decide  points 
of  law,  than  the  assembly  itself.  In 
England  the  House  of  Lords  still,  form¬ 
ally  at  least,  retains  judicial  functions. 
Acts  of  attainder  were  a  yet  more  prim¬ 
itive  as  well  as  more  objectionable  relic 
of  the  times  in  which  the  sovereign 
power,  whether  king,  assembly,  or  the 
two  combined,  was  ruler,  legislator,  and 


judge  all  in  one.  We  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  trace  the  process  by  which  this 
momentous  separation  of  powers  and 
functions  was  to  a  remarkable  extent  ac¬ 
complished  in  ancient  Rome.  But  we 
are  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  the  prator 
peregrinus  was  an  important  figure  in  it, 
and  that  it  received  a  considerable  im¬ 
pulse  from  the  exigencies  of  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  between  those  who  as  citizens  came 
under  the  sovereign  asseihbly  and  the 
aliens  or  semi-aliens  who  did  not. 

Whether  the  partial  explanations  of 
the  mystery  of  Roman  greatness  which 
we  have  here  suggested  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reader’s  judgment  or  not, 
it  mav  at  least  be  said  for  them  that  they 
are  trra  causa^  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  story  of  the  foster-wolf,  or  any¬ 
thing  derived  from  it,  any  more  than 
with  the  story  of  the  fateful  apparitions 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

With  regard  to  the  public  morality  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  their  conduct  and 
influence  as  masters  of  the  world,  the 
language  of  historians  seems  to  us  to 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  Momm¬ 
sen’s  tone,  whenever  controverted 
questions  connected  with  international 
morality  and  the  law  of  conquest  arise, 
is  affected  by  his  Prussianism  ;  it  betok¬ 
ens  the  transition  of  the  German  mind 
from  the  speculative  and  visionary  to  the 
practical  and  even  more  than  practical 
state  ;  it  is  premonitory  not  only  of  the 
wars  with*Austria  and  France,  but  of  a 
coming  age  in  which  the  forces  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  are  again  to  operate  with¬ 
out  the  restraints  imposed  by  religion, 
and  the  heaviest  fist  is  once  more  to 
make  the  law.  In  the  work  of  Ihne  we 
see  a  certain  recoil  from  Mommsen,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  occasional  inconsi.st- 
ency  and  a  want  of  stability  in  the 
principle  of  judgment.  Our  standard 
ought  not  to  be  positive  but  relative. 
It  was  the  age  of  force  and  conquest, 
not  only  with  the  Romans  but  with  all 
nations  ;  hospes  was  hostis.  A  perfectly 
independent  development  of  Greeks, 
Romans,  Etruscans,  Phoenicians,  and  all 
the  other  nationalities,  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  best  thing  for  humanity. 
But  this  was  out  of  the  question  ;  in  that 
stage  of  the  world’s  existence  contact 
was  war,  and  the  end  of  war  was  con¬ 
quest  or  destruction,  the  first  of  which 
was  at  all  events  preferable  to  the  second. 
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What  empire  then  can  we  imagine  which 
would  have  done  less  harm  or  more  good 
than  the  Roman  ?  Greek  intellect 
showed  its  superiority  in  speculative  pol¬ 
itics  as  in  all  other  departments  of  spec¬ 
ulation,  but  as  a  practical  politician  the 
Greek  was  not  self-controlled  or  strong, 
and  he  would  never  have  bestowed  on  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  municipal  life  ;  besides,  the 
race,  though  it  included  wonderful  vari¬ 
eties  in  itself,  was,  as  a  race,  intensely 
tribal,  and  treated  persistently  all  other 
races  as  barbarians.  It  would  have  de¬ 
prived  mankind  of  Roman  law  and  poli¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  of  that  vast  extension  of 
the  Roman  aedileship  which  covered  the 
world  with  public  works  beneficent  in 
themselves  and  equally  so  as  examples  ; 
whereas  the  Roman  had  the  greatness  of 
soul  to  do  homage  to  Greek  intellect,  and, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  Mummius, 
preserved  all  that  was  of  the  highest 
value  in  Greek  civilization,  better  per¬ 
haps  than  it  would  have  been  preserved 
by  the  tyrants  and  condottieri  of  the 
Greek  decadence.  As  to  a  Semitic  Em¬ 
pire,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Syrians  or 
Carthaginians,  with  their  low  Semitic 
craft,  their  Moloch-worships  and  their 
crucifixions, — the  very  thought  fills  us 
with  horror.  It  would  have  been  a 
world-wide  tyranny  of  the  strong  box, 
into  which  all  the  products  of  civilization 
would  have  gone.  Parcere  subjectis  was 
the  rule  of  Rome  as  well  as  debellare 
superbos ;  and  while  all  conquest  is  an 
evil,  the  Roman  was  the  most  clement 
and  the  least  destructive  of  conquerors. 
This  is  true  of  him  on  the  whole,  though 
he  sometimes  was  guilty  of  thoroughly 
primaeval  cruelty.  He  was  the  great 
author  of  the  laws  of  war  as  well  as  of 


the  laws  of  peace.  That  he  not  seldom, 
when  his  own  interest  w'as  concerned, 
put  the  mere  letter  of  the  social  law  in 
place  of  justice,  and  that  we  are  justly 
revolted  on  these  occasions  by  his  hypo¬ 
critical  observance  of  forms,  is  very 
true  :  nevertheless  their  general  action 
and  the  language  of  their  national  critics 
in  these  cases  prove  the  existence  of  at 
least  a  rudimentary  conscience.  No 
compunction  for  breach  of  international 
law  or  justice  we  may  be  sure  ever  visited 
the  heart  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  Cicero’s 
letter  of  advice  to  his  brother  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  province  may  seem  a  tissue 
of  truisms  now,  though  Warren  Hastings 
and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  would  hardly  have 
found  it  so,  but  it  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  That  the  Roman 
Republic  should  die,  and  that  a  colossal 
and  heterogeneous  empire  should  fall 
under  the  rule  of  a  military  despot,  was 
perhaps  a  fatal  necessity  ;  but  the  des¬ 
potism  long  continued  to  be  tempered, 
elevated,  and  rendered  more  beneficent 
by  the  lingering  spirit  of  the  Republic  : 
the  liberalism  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines  was  distinctly  republican  ;  nor  did 
Sultanism  finally  establish  itself  before 
Diocletian.  Perhaps  we  may  number 
among  the  proofs  of  the  Roman’s  supe¬ 
riority  the  capacity,  shown  so  far  as  we 
know  first  by  him,  of  being  touched  by 
the  ruin  of  a  rival.  We  may  be  sure 
that  no  Assyrian  conqueror  even  affected 
to  weep  over  the  fall  of  a  hostile  city, 
however  magnificent  and  historic.  On 
the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  phys¬ 
ical  influences  have  seldom  done  better 
for  humanity  than  they  did  in  shaping 
the  imperial  character  and  destinies  of 
Rome. — Contemporary  Review. 
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One  of  the  notable  examples  of  pop¬ 
ular  delusions  regarding  bodily  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions,  is  exemplified  by 
the  belief  that  the  third  finger  w'as 
selected  as  the  bearer  of  the  wedding- 
ring  because  a  particular  nerve  placed 
this  member  in  direct  communication 
with  the  heart.  Over  and  over  again  has 
this  belief  been  expressed,  and  in  the 
belief  is  found  an  apparently  satisfactory 
reason  why  the  third  finger  is  thus 


honored.  The  slightest  acquaintance 
with  physiological  science  shews  that  the 
supposition  referred  to  has  not  even  a 
germ  of  probability  to  shew  on  its  be¬ 
half.  The  ring-finger  is  supplied  with 
nerves  according  to  the  rule  of  nervous 
supply  in  the  body  generally,  and,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  without  the  slightest  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  heart ;  the  nerves  of  which 
in  turn  are  supplied  from  an  independ¬ 
ent  source  and  one  quite  dissociated 
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from  that  which  supplies  the  nerves  of 
the  hand. 

Equally  curious  and  erroneous  beliefs 
intnide  themselves  into  the  domain  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Thus  for  in¬ 
stance  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  belief 
that  a  cut  in  the  space  which  separates 
the  thumb  from  the  forefinger  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  most  dangerous  injury.  The  pop¬ 
ular  notion  regarding  this  region  is  that 
an  injury  inflicted  thereupon  is  singu¬ 
larly  liable  to  be  followed  by  tetanus  or 
lockjaw.  There  exist  not  the  slightest 
grounds  for  this  supposition.  Lock-jaw 
it  is  true  might  follow  an  injury  to  this 
part  of  the  hand,  as  it  might  super\’ene 
after  a  wound  of  any  of  the  fingers.  But 
physiology  and  medicine  alike  emphatic¬ 
ally  dispel  the  idea  that  any  peculiarity 
of  structure  which  might  predispose  to 
the  affection  just  named,  exists  chiefly  in 
the  region  of  the  thumb.  It  may  be  that 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the 
healing  of  wounds  in  this  |>ortion  of  the 
hand — owing  to  the  amount  of  loose  tis¬ 
sue  and  to  the  free  movements  of  the 
part  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent — might  favor  or  predispose  to  an  at¬ 
tack  of  tetanus.  But  as  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  many  other  portions  of 
the  body,  it  follows  that  the  thumb- 
region  possesses  no  peculiarity  whatever 
in  this  respect  over  any  other  part  of  the 
frame. 

One  of  the  points  which  has  been  most 
hotly  contested  in  technical  as  well  as  in 
popular  physiology  is  the  use  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  spleen.  This  organ,  as 
most  readers  are  aware,  is  a  gland,  of 
somewhat  oval  shape,  lying  close  to  the 
left  side  or  extremity  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  one  of  the  so-called  ‘  ductless  ’ 
glands  of  the  body — that  is,  it  possesses 
no  duct  or  outlet,  as  do  the  liver,  sweet¬ 
bread,  and  other  glands  concerned  with 
the  formation  of  special  fluids  used  in 
digestion  and  other  functions.  In  olden 
times  philosophers  puzzled,  themselves 
over  this  mysterious  organ  ;  nor  was  its 
nature  rendered  any  clearer  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  removed 
from  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals 
without  causing  any  great  or  subsequent 
inconvenience,  and  without  affecting  in 
any  perceptible  degree  the  health  of  the 
subject  operated  upon.  One  classical 
authority  went  so  far  as  to  allege  that  he 
could  find  no ,  use  whatever  for  the 
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organ  ;  whilst  another  maintained  that 
possibly  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  packing  for  the  other  organs  around 
it,  and  that  it  kept  them  from  getting  out 
of  their  places  in  the  movements  of  the 
body.  The  idea,  however,  which  ob¬ 
tained  most  credence  was  that  which  re¬ 
garded  the  spleen  as  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  all  the  vile  ‘  humors  ’  which 
rankled  the  blood  and  soured  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  man.  We  can  still  trace  in  the 
metaphorical  expressions  of  our  literature 
this  ancient  belief  ;  so  that  what  at  first 
were  regarded  as  literal  and  true  ideas  of 
the  spleen  and  its  use,  have  come  in  mod¬ 
em  days  to  do  duty  simply  as  metaphors. 

Modem  science,  in  dispelling  those 
antiquated  notions,  has  now  assigned  to 
the  spleen  a  very  important  part  in  our 
internal  mechanism.  The  part  it  plays 
may  be  thus  described.  The  blood,  as 
every  one  who  has  looked  at  a  thin  film 
of  that  substance  through  a  microscope 
will  know,  is  in  reality  a  fluid  as  clear  as 
water,  and  derives  its  color  from  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  little  red  bodies,  the 
‘  corpuscles,  ’  which  float  in  it.  These 
red  corpuscles  of  human  blood  do  not 
attain  a  greater  size  than  the  riSnrth  part 
of  an  inch — that  is,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  of  these  little  bodies  placed  in  a 
line  would  make  up  an  inch  in  length. 
In  addition  to  the  red  bodies,  there  exist 
in  the  blood  a  much  smaller  number  of 
‘white  corpuscles,’  each  containing  a  lit¬ 
tle  central  particle  which  the  red  ones 
want.  From  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  researches  it  would  appear  that  the 
red  corpuscles  are  produced  by  the  par¬ 
tial  destmction  of  the  white  ones  ;  and 
that  the  little  central  particles  of  the 
white  globules,  when  colored,  appear  be¬ 
fore  us  as  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Now  the  spleen  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
great  manufactory  or  depdt  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  are  thus  produced  from 
the  white  ones,  and  in  which  also  many 
of  the  white  corpuscles  are  themselves 
developed.  And  it  would  also  appear 
highly  probable,  that  when  the  red  glob¬ 
ules  of  the  blood  have  served  their  turn 
in  the  economy  of  the  body  they  are 
broken  down  in  the  spleen  ;  their  mate¬ 
rial  being  doubtless  used  for  some  wise 
purpose  in  the  maintenance  of  our  com¬ 
plicated  frame. 

A  very  common  idea,  but  one  founded 
on  no  certain  or  feasible  grounds,  is  that 
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which  maintains  that  our  bodies  undergo 
a  complete  change  and  renewal  of  all  their 
parts  every  seven  years.  The  ‘  mystical  ’ 
nature  of  the  number  seven,  has  had  an 
unquestionable  effect  in  originating  this 
opinion  ;  and  although  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  and  again  that  of  twenty-one  may  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  attainment  of 
youth  and  manhood  or  womanhood  re¬ 
spectively,  yet  physiology  gives  no  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  popular  opinion  that  of 
necessity  these  periods  are  those  of  sweep¬ 
ing  bodily  change.  On  the  contrary,  it 
might  be  shewn  that  the  periods  at  which 
full  growth  of  body  is  attained  vary  with 
climate,  race,  and  constitution — that  is, 
with  the  personal  nature,  and  with  the 
physical  surroundings  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  nations.  The  true 
state  of  matters  as  disclosed  by  physiol¬ 
ogy,  leads  us  to  contemplate  actions  and 
changes  which  are  of  infinitely  more  w’on- 
drous  kind  than  those  involved  in  the 
idea  of  septennial  change.  For  if  there 
is  one  axiom  which  physiology  maintains 
more  constantly  than  another,  it  is  that 
which  teaches  that  constant  and  never- 
ceasing  change  is  the  lot  of  life  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end. 

No  part  of  the  body  of  a  living  be¬ 
ing  is  free  from  these  changes  of  sub¬ 
stance,  through  which  indeed  every  act 
of  life  is  carried  on.  Every  movement 
of  a  muscle — the  winking  of  an  eyelid  or 
the  lifting  of  a  finger — implies  waste  of 
the  organs  and  parts  which  move.  The 
thinking  of  a  thought  implies  wear  and 
tear  of  the  organ  which  thinks — the  brain 
itself.  Were  it  possible  to  s|)end  exist¬ 
ence  even  in  a  perfectly  still  and  rigid 
•  condition,  there  are  still  actions  to  be 
performed  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life,  and  which  necessitate 
continual  waste  and  wear  of  the  tissues. 
Thus  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  our  chest  in  breathing,  and  the 
very  act  of  receiving  and  digesting  food 
— actions  which  are  in  themselves  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  repair  of  the  frame — can 
only  be  performed  through  the  interv’en- 
tion  of  processes  of  work,  and  waste  of 
body.  So  that  a  living  being  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  passing  its  existence  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  change.  Its  particles  are 
being  continually  wasted,  and  as  inces¬ 
santly  renewed  ;  and  although  the  growth 
of  our  bodies  may  be  said  to  culminate 
at  various  periods  of  our  life,  yet  it  is 


anything  but  correct  to  say  that  there  are 
marked  epochs  of  change  in  human  exist¬ 
ence.  The  truth  is  that  change  and 
alteration  are  our  continual  heritage  ; 
and  it  is  strange  indeed  to  think  that 
not  an  organ  or  part  of  our  bodies  exists 
which  has  not  repeatedly  in  its  history 
been  insensibly  and  gradually,  but  none 
the  less  perfectly,  renewed  in  all  its 
parts.  Our  particles  and  substance  are 
being  dissipated  in  very  many  ways  and 
fashions.  Chemically  and  physically, 
we  are  in  a  state  of  continual  break¬ 
down  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  shewn  that  the  forces  of  life  are  en¬ 
listed  powerfully  on  the  side  of  renewal 
and  repair. 

In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  our 
senses  there  are  not  a  few  points  on 
w’hich  popular  ideas  stand  in  ne%d  of 
correction.  When  we  speak  of  ‘  seeing  ’ 
or  ‘  hearing,’  the  exercise  of  these  or  any 
other  of  our  senses  indeed,  is  usually 
referred  to  the  organ  concerned  —  eye, 
ear,  nose,  or  tongue,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  little  consideration,  however, 
will  shew  us  that  we  make  a  very  griev¬ 
ous  mistake  in  referring  the  act  of  sensa¬ 
tion  or  perception  to  the  organ  itself. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  acquire  ideas  regarding 
the  form  of  an  object  through  the  sense 
of  touch.  We  may  in  the  first  place 
‘  will  ’  to  touch  the  object  in  question  ; 
the  act  of  ‘  volition  ’  as  it  is  termed, 
originating  in  the  brain,  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  nerve-force,  and  being  fur¬ 
ther  directed  along  the  particular  nerves 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  one  finger 
or  along  those  which  supply  all  the  fin¬ 
gers.  The  muscles  are  thus  stimulated 
to  action,  and  through  their  agency  the 
fingers  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
desired  object.  Leaving  the  sense  of 
sight  out  of  consideration  for  a  moment, 
we  know  that  we  can  through  the  sense 
of  touch  gain  ideas  regarding  the  form, 
size,  hardness,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
object.  Our  nervous  system  is  thus 
bringing  us  into  relation  with  the  outer 
world  and  specially  with  that  portion  of 
it  represented  by  the  object  we  have 
touched.  But  how  have  we  gained  our 
knowledge  ?  The  reply  to  this  question 
leads  us  at  once  to  perceive  that  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  do  not  represent  the  seat  of 
knowledge.  And  a  further  consideration 
makes  it  equally  clear  that  the  brain  must 
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be  credited  not  only  with  the  task  of  per¬ 
ceiving,  but  also  with  that  of  appreciating 
what  has  been  perceived.  Hence  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  just  as  the  first 
nervous  impulse  shot  through  the  nerves 
to  the  fingers,  so  a  second  impulse  has 
passed  from  the  fingers  to  the  brain. 
Our  sense  of  touch  has  given  origin  to  a 
subtle  force  which  has  passed  upwards  to 
the  brain,  and  has  there  become  trans¬ 
formed,  through  a  mechanism — of  the 
working  of  which  we  know  as  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  —  into  perception  and 
thought.  Similarly  with  the  work  of  the 
eye,  of  the  ear,  and  of  other  senses. 

When  we  talk  of  seeing  or  hearing,  we 
are  in  reality  speaking  of  the  act  of  the 
brain,  not  of  the  eye  or  ear,  which  are 
merely  the  ‘  gateways  ’  through  which 
the  l^ain  obtains  its  knowledge.  And 
that  the  brain  is  the  true  seat  of  the 
senses,  may  be  proved  to  us  from  the 
side  of  pathology  —  the  science  which 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  causes  and 
nature  of  disease.  Cases  are  well  known 
in  which  injury  of  the  brain  as  the  seat 
of  sense  has  given  origin  to  depraved 
sensations.  Post-mortem  examinations 
of  persons  who  were  continually  con¬ 
scious  of  a  disagreeable  odor  have  proved 
that  these  persons  had  labored  under 
brain-disease ;  whilst  one  case  is  on 
record  in  which,  after  a  fall  from  ahorse, 
and  for  several  years  before  his  death,  a 
person  believed  that  he  smelt  a  bad  odor. 
So  also  the  sense  of  sight  may  be  altered 


from  internal  causes,  and  on  this  ground 
may  be  explained  the  real  nature  of  many 
cases  of  so-called  ghost-seeing  and  spec¬ 
tral  illusions.  One  well-known  case,  in 
illustration  of  this  latter  point,  was  that 
of  Nicolai,  a  Berlin  book-seller,  who, 
neglecting  to  be  bled  in  accordance  with 
his  usual  custom,  began  to  see  strange 
persons  in  his  room,  and  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  the  appearance  of  the  figures. 
The  figures  disappeared  when  he  had 
been  bled  once  more.  Thus  in  all  such 
cases  we  must  believe  that  those  parts  of 
the  eye  or  ear  which  would  have  been 
concerned  in  seeing  the  supposititious  ob¬ 
jects  or  hearing  the  supposititious  sounds 
— had  either  existed — were  irritated  from 
the  brain  and  produced  the  delusive  sen¬ 
sations. 

Thus  the  common  phrase  that  ‘  see¬ 
ing  is  believing  ’  is  in  one  sense  lit- 
er^ly  true  ;  for  the  act  of  sight  appar¬ 
ently  exercised  in  the  person  who  suffers 
from  optical  illusions  is  in  reality  per¬ 
formed  by  the  brain  and  is  thus  an  act  of 
belief,  even  if  it  be  one  of  unconscious 
kind.  The  entire  subject  of  physiolog¬ 
ical  errors  teems  with  valuable  applica¬ 
tions,  but  with  none  more  practical  or 
worthy  of  remark  than  that  which  would 
insist  on  the  advantages,  in  the  ruling 
wisely  of  our  lives,  to  be  derived  from 
even  an  elementary  acquaintance — such 
as  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  school — with  the  science  of  life. 
— Chambers' s  Journal. 
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Memoir  of  Wiluam  Francis  Bartlf.tt.  By 
Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey.  With  a  Por¬ 
trait.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  Co. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  army  life,  especi¬ 
ally  during  an  active  campaign,  is  a  cru¬ 
cial  test  of  character,  bringing  out  at  once 
the  best  and  the  worst  qualities  of  human 
nature,  and  revealing  unmistakably  the  real 
bent  of  one's  disposition.  In  too  many  cases 
it  shows  what  latent  capacities  for  barbar¬ 
ism  lie  hidden  under  the  civilized  exterior  of 
men  who  in  ordinary  life  would  have  conformed 
to  the  standards  of  respectable  and  respected 
citizens  ;  and  in  others  it  seems  to  develop  an 
unsuspected  dignity  of  demeanor  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  feeling,  and  to  deepen  and  broaden 
the  whole  mental  and  moral  tone. 

Of  those  whose  natures  were  refined  and  ele¬ 


vated  and  tempered  in  the  thrice-heated  fur¬ 
nace  of  our  civil  war,  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  certainly  the  most  touching  figure  on 
either  side  is  that  of  the  late  General  Bartlett, 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  fame  and  memory  are 
embalmed  for  "  the  next  ages”  in  Colonel 
Palfrey’s  exquisite  "  Memoir."  The  opening 
of  the  g^eat  drama  of  battle  found  Bartlett  a 
mere  youth,  and  an  exceptionally  boyish  youth 
of  twenty  ;  its  close,  only  four  years  later, 
found  him  a  scarred  and  mutilated  veteran,  a 
Brevet  Major-General  and  Commander  of  Di¬ 
vision,  the  possessor  of  a  most  brilliant  repu¬ 
tation,  and  with  a  record  as  heroic  as  that  of 
any  officer  in  either  army.  He  seldom  went 
into  battle  without  being  badly  wounded — 
losing  a  leg  at  Yorktown,  twice  wounded  at 
Port  Hudson,  shot  in  the  head  on  one  of  those 
terrible  days  in  the  Wilderness,  disabled  and 
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captured  at  the  assault  on  “  the  mine”  before 
Petersburg ;  yet  nothing  could  quench  the 
ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  first  days  of  re¬ 
covery  from  his  wounds  always  found  him 
again  at  the  front  in  increasingly  responsible 
positions. 

“  It  is  not  alone  his  army  career,  however,” 
as  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  ”  that  enti¬ 
tles  him  to  the  appellation  of  hero.  Daring 
courage  and  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  were  not  so 
rare  in  either  of  the  contending  armies  that 
these  alone  would  suffice  to  lift  one  who  had 
displayed  them  high  above  his  fellows.  But 
‘.peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war,’  and  he  who  had  been  foremost  in 
the  fight  while  the  appeal  lay  to  the  sword  was 
among  the  first  to  sheathe  that  sword  when  its 
stem  arbitrament  had  been  accepted  ;  and  his 
was  the  voice  that  first  proclaimed  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  peace  and  good-will  between  those  who 
had  confronted  each  other  in  battle.  The  now 
famous  speech  delivered  at  Cambridge  on 
Commencement-day,  1874,  was  a  deed  not  less 
glorious  and  serviceable  to  his  country  than  the 
most  brilliant  he  had  performed  in  the  field  ; 
and  if,  in  spite  of  the  sham  war  of  words  kept 
up  by  selfish  politicians,  an  era  of  reciprocal 
good  feeling  between  the  North  and  South  has 
at  last  come,  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  manly 
assertion  then  and  afterward  that  *  between  the 
soUifrs  and  ptopU  of  the  two  great  sections  of 
our  country  fraternal  relations  were  established 
long  ago.’ 

**  There  was  something  at  once  sublime  and 
pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  the  wasted  and  war¬ 
worn  soldier,  whose  tongue  had  caught  a  sud¬ 
den  and  unlooked-for  eloquence  in  pleading  for 
reconciliation  with  those  whose  arms  had  shat¬ 
tered  the  promise  of  his  life.  For  not  less 
truly  can  it  be  said  of  General  Bartlett  than  of 
those  who  perished  in  actual  battle  that  he  was 
a  martyr  and  victim  of  the  war.  He  lived  till 
1876  ;  but  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  wounds  and  imprisonment,  and  his  clos¬ 
ing  years  were  a  continuous  stmggle  with  dis¬ 
ease  and  a  declining  constitution.  Had  he 
lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  received  the  highest 
civic  honors  of  his  native  State  ;  yet,  though  he 
passed  from  the  stage  just  as  his  life  had 
touched  its  meridian,  his  career  was  singularly 
rounded  and  complete.  In  just  half  the  period 
allotted  to  the  life  of  man  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation  unique  in  the  annals  of  his  country  ; 
and  when  Whittier  mourned  his  untimely  end 
in  a  beautiful  poem  in  which  he  pronounced 
him  ‘  the  more  than  Sidney  of  our  day,’  gen¬ 
erous  hearts  thoughout  the  land  responded  in 
a  universal  chorus  of  acquiescence. 

"  If  Colonel  Palfrey’s  ‘  Memoir’  did  no  more 
than  refresh  the  public  memory  of  such  a  man, 
it  would  more  than  justify  itself ;  but,  alto¬ 


gether  apart  from  the  undying  charm  of  its  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  a  quite  perfect  piece  of  writing  of  its 
kind,  and  will  take  its  place  at  once  among  the 
few  really  good  biographies  in  American  liter¬ 
ature.  It  is  a  frank,  unpretentious,  and 
soldierly  tribute  of  one  soldier  and  friend  to 
another  ;  and  does  the  best  that  such  a  work 
could  do  in  convincing  the  reader  that  there 
was  no  exaggeration  in  the  words  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  statesman  who  wrote,  on  hearing  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Bartlett’s  death,  ’  The  Massachusetts  of 
this  generation  has  bred  no  so  heroic  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  that  of  the  man  whom  she  will  bury,  with 
sadness  and  with  honor,  in  Berkshire,  this 
week.’  ” 

The  memoir  is  composed  largely  of  General 
Bartlett’s  letters  and  extracts  from  a  private 
diary  which  he  kept  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  army  to  almost  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  it 
is  these  extracts  that  constitute  its  chief  and 
abiding  charm.  Nothing  else  could  so  clearly 
reveal  the  inner  and  essential  nature  of  the 
man  ;  and  their  invariable  modesty,  simplicity, 
and  unaffectedness  are  infinitely  more  impres¬ 
sive  and  touching  than  the  most  eloquent  tribute 
could  possibly  be.  It  is  not  a  mere  epigram 
to  say  that  General  Bartlett  was  a  great  man 
without  knowing  it ;  for  it  is  the  entire  absence 
on  his  part  of  any  apparent  consciousness  that 
there  was  anything  especially  noble  in  his  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  that  makes  us  the  more  ready 
to  concede  a  place  to  him  in  the  knightliest 
line  of  the  heroes  of  history. 

The  volume  itself  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
of  the  recent  issues  of  the  Riverside  Press,  and, 
aside  from  its  other  elements  of  interest,  is 
worth  possessing  as  a  specimen  of  artistic  book¬ 
making. 

Literature  Primers.  Edited  by  John  Rich¬ 
ard  Green,  M.A.  Greek  Literature.  By 
R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
dr*  Co. 

Science  Primers.  Eldited  by  Professors  Hux¬ 
ley,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  Po¬ 
litical  Economy.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New  York:  D.  Ap~ 
pUton  dr*  Co. 

To  call  a  book  a  Primer  is  to  convey  the 
impression  to  most  readers  that  it  is  intended 
only  for  children,  and  is  therefore  of  slight 
consequence  to  those  who  have  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  initial  stages  of  education  ;  but  no  in¬ 
ference  could  be  more  mistaken  than  this  when 
applied  to  the  little  books  which  are  appearing 
in  the  two  series  above  named  and  in  the  ”  His¬ 
tory  Primers,”  which  are  also  edited  by  Mr. 
Green.  The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke’s  “  Primer 
of  English  Literature,”  which  was  so  warmly 
commended  as  ”  a  guide  to  English  literature” 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  in  an  article  reproduced 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Eclectic,  was 
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one  of  the  series  of  "  Literature  Primers  and 
there  are  other  members  of  that  series,  as  well 
as  of  the  “  Science  Primers,”  which  are  hardly 
inferior  to  it  in  interest  and  value.  The  truth 
is  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable 
literary  work  of  our  time  is  being  put  into  these 
modest-appearing  little  volumes  ;  and  nothing 
could  more  strikingly 'demonstrate  the  increas¬ 
ing  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  fact  that  such  men  are  willing  to 
suspend  for  a  time  their  more  absorbing  labors 
and  engage  in  the  preparation  of  elementary 
text-books.  Besides  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  eminent  authorities  whose  names  alone 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  work,  each  Primer  is  prepared  by  a  special¬ 
ist  the  most  eminent  in  the  particular  field  cov¬ 
ered  by  it ;  and  the  books  are  primers  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  designed  for  children,  but  as 
adapted  for  beginners  of  any  age  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge. 

Professor  Jebb’s  “  Primer  of  Greek  Litera¬ 
ture”  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  association 
with  Mr.  Brooke’s  work  already  mentioned, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  diminutive  size,  is  by 
far  the  best  outline  or  general  survey  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  been  written.  Every  intelligent 
person  desires  to  know,  and  in  fact  must  know, 
something  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature  ;  but  in  order  to  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  and  importance  of  any  one  of  them, 
he  must  understand  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  its  predecessors  and  successors  ;  for  ”  the 
unity  of  Greek  literature,”  as  Professor  Jebb 
says,  “  is  not  the  unity  of  the  library,  but  the 
unity  of  a  living  body  ;  in  this,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  literature,  we  shall  fail  really 
to  understand  any  one  part  unless  we  see 
clearly  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  rest.”  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
sketch  like  Professor  Jebb’s  is  so  useful  :  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  authors 
or  works  named  in  it,  but  it  will  serve  as  a 
framework  into  which  those  who  read  any  of 
the  Greek  books  may  fit  what  they  read.  It 
covers  the  period  from  the  legendary  or  Ho¬ 
meric  era  to  the  year  529  a.d.,  when  a  decree 
of  Justinian  closed  the  schools  of  heathen  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  the  old  literature  gave  place  to 
the  middle  or  Byzantine  literature  ;  and  it  is 
designed  for  the  use  not  only  of  students  of 
Greek,  but  also  of  those  who  do  not  know  Greek 
and  who  will  never  read  a  Greek  book  except 
in  a  translation. 

In  his  “  Primer  of  Political  Economy,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jevons  has  aimed  to  put  the  truths  of 
political  economy  into  a  form  ^suitable  for  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction.  He  agrees  with  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  that  the  rudiments  of  sound 
knowledge  concerning  these  subjects  can  be 
communicated  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  he 
thinks  rightly  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  dis¬ 


seminate  these  rudiments  through  all  classes  of 
the  population.  ”  From  ignorance  of  them,” 
he  says,  ”  arise  many  of  the  worst  social  evils 
—disastrous  strikes  and  lockouts,  opposition  to 
improvements,  improvidence,  destitution,  mis¬ 
guided  charity,  and  discouraging  failure  in 
many  well-intended  measures.”  In  order  to 
render  his  lessons  as  simple  and  impressive  as 
possible,  the  author  has  omitted  the  contro¬ 
verted  or  abstract  questions  of  the  science,  re¬ 
serving  the  greater  portion  of  his  space  for  such 
essential  subjects  as  Production,  Division  of 
Labor,  Capital  and  Labor,  Value,  Exchange, 
Trades-Unions,  and  Commercial  Crises.  The 
chapter  on  ”  Credit  Cycles”  is  pre-eminently 
appropriate  to  the  present  time  of  depressed 
trade,  and  is  worth  whole  volumes  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  discussions  of  the  subject ;  and  the  whole 
treatise  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  among 
general  readers  of  maturer  age  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  neglected  the  study  of  political  economy. 

Current  Discussion  :  A  Collection  from  the 

Chief  English  Elssays  on  Questions  of  the 

Time.  Edited  by  Edward  L.  Burunoame. 

Vol.  11.  Questions  of  Belief.  New  York  : 

G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  series,  of  which  this  is  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  "  is  designed  to  bring  together,  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  and  for  a  lasting  pl^e 
in  the  library,  those  important  and  represcnu- 
tive  papers  from  recent  English  periodicals 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  form  the  best  his¬ 
tory  of  the  thought  and  investigation  of  the  last 
few  years.”  The  first  volume  (which  we  have 
not  received)  is  devoted  to”  International  Pol¬ 
itics,”  and  contains,  among  other  highly  inter¬ 
esting  papers,  Mr.  Forbes’s  article  on  ”  Rus¬ 
sians,  Turks,  and  Bulgarians,”  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
on  "  Montenegro,”  and  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith’s  on  “  The  Political  Destiny  of  Canada,” 
with  all  of  which  readers  of  the  Eclectic  are 
already  familiar.  The  present  volume  conuins 
Mr,  Frederic  Harrison’s  striking  paper  on  “  The 
Soul  and  Future  Life,”  the  “  Symposium” 
upon  it  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Eclectic, 
another  symposium  on  ”  The  Influence  upon 
Morality  of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief,” 
“  The  Course  of  Modem  Thought,”  by  G.  H. 
Lewes,  ”  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  by  Thomas  Hughes, 
and  “Is  Life  worth  Living?”  by  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

Mr.  Burlingame  has  exhibited  his  customary 
skill  in  the  selections,  and  his  introductory  re¬ 
marks  on  the  various  contributors  to  his  vol¬ 
umes  are  both  instructive  and  pleasing  ;  yet  he 
does  not  win  us  to  much  confidence  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  enterprise.  A  group  of  disconnected 
essays  cannot  make  a  homogeneous  book,  even 
though  they  deal  with  the  same  general  topics  ; 
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and  his  volumes  have  all  the  defects  without 
the  varied  interest  of  a  good  magazine. 

Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Nor¬ 
man  Lockter,  F.R.S.  International  Scien¬ 
tific  Series.  Vol.  XXIII.  New  York :  D. 

Appleton  (2r*  Co. 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  skill  and  industry 
of  Mr.  Lockyer  that  spectroscopic  research  has 
made  such  progress  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  the  spectroscope  has  become  almost 
equally  important  with  the  telescope  in  the  study 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  this,  combined  with  excep¬ 
tional  skill  as  a  writer,  renders  him  peculiarly 
the  person  to  expound  the  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  spectrum  analysis.  His  “  Studies” 
cover  the  entire  field,  from  the  laws  of  light  and 
color  (which  are  very  lucidly  explained)  to  the 
methods  of  demonstration  and  laboratory  work 
and  the  details  of  solar  and  stellar  structure 
which  the  spectroscope  has  revealed.  Through 
some  portions  of  the  exposition  the  ordinary 
reader  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  follow 
him  *,  but  to  those  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  it  will 
convey  an  idea  of  what  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  spectrum  analysis,  and  of  what 
may  possibly  be  accomplished  by  it  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  such  as  cannot  obtained  with  equal 
precision  and  clearness  from  any  other  source. 
Besides  upwards  of  fifty  wood-cuts,  the  volume 
contains  eight  exquisite  colored  plates,  most  of 
them  reproduced  from  spectrum  photo^phs. 
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The  Greeks  intend  shortly  to  publish  a 
pamphlet,  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom. 

The  Socialistic  press  of  Germany  boasts  no 
less  than  seventy-five  publications,  with  135,- 
000  subscribers  :  an  increase  of  eighteen  in  the 
number  of  the  papers  since  last  year. 

We  hear  of  a  forthcoming  commentary  on 
Spenser's  “  Faerie  Queene,”  which  claims  to 
catch,  for  the  first  time,  the  clue  to  the  political 
meaning  of  the  poem,  and  to  show  its  rebuke 
as  well  as  its  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Gustav  Freytag,  the  German  novelist,  has 
been  so  much  out  of  health  during  the  past 
winter,  that  the  publication  of  the  last  two 
volumes  of  his  great  novel-series  of  German 
life,  DU  Aknen  (The  Ancestors)  has  been 
deferred  sine  die. 

The  commission  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
text  of  Luther's  writings  has  been  convened  at 
Coburg,  and  consists  of  Prof.  Camphausen 
from  ^nn.  Deacon  KQhn  from  Dresden,  and 
Prof.  Bertheau  from  Gottingen. 


The  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Munich  have 
refused  to  buy  the  original  MSS.  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe’s  correspondence,  which  were  offered 
to  them  for  4,000  thalers.  To  save  the  col¬ 
lection  from  being  broken  up  or  bought  by 
foreigners,  the  publishing  firm  of  Cotta  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  has  secured  it.  ' 

Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  are  about 
to  publish  an  authorized  translation  of  Dr. 
Burckhardt’s  well-known  work  on  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Italy.  The  translation  is  made  from 
the  third  and  enlarged  edition  which  has  been 
recently  published  in  Germany. 

It  seems  that  the  Chinese  can  lay  claim  to 
the  invention  of  the  telephone,  for  Chin-Hoo, 
writing  in  the  Peking  Gautte,  says  that  Kung- 
Fo-Whing  invented  the  telephone,  or  Thunth- 
sien,  in  the  year  978.  Probably  the  string 
telephone,  which  is  certainly  very  old,  but  is 
also  certainly  very  different  to  Prof.  Bell’s. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Stratmann,  the  author  of  the 
”  Old  English  Lexicon,”  which  is  the  friend  and 
helper  of  all  early-English  scholars  and  students, 
has  received  from  the  Prussian  Government 
an  honorarium  of  500  marks,  as  a  slight  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  services  to 
philology  and  literature. 

The  author  of  “German  Home  Life”  is 
preparing  a  pamphlet  on  Count  Moltke,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  brochure  upon  Prince 
Bismarck  and  his  policy  which  she  published 
the  other  day.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chancellor 
was  rather  pleased  with  “  German  Home 
Life,”  although  it  provoked  general  indignation 
in  the  Fatherland. 

T  HE  first  volumes  of  the  series  of  the  sacred 
texts  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Max  MQller,  will  contain, 
besides  the  Shu-King,  a  translation  of  the  Apas- 
tamba,  aphorisms  on  the  sacred  laws  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus,  by  Prof.  BQhler,  and  Upanishads,  by  Prof. 
Max  MQller. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  will  shortly  issue 
a  new  and  complete  [edition  of  his  poems, 
which  will  fill  four  volumes.  In  this  reprint 
will  be  comprised  “  The  Angel  in  the  House,” 
which  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  about 
seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Patmore  has  in  the 
press  a  new  series  of  poems  in  continuation  of 
“  The  Unknown  Eros,”  and  in  a  similar  metre. 

Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  have  issued  Pros¬ 
pectuses  'announcing  that  they  are  collecting 
into  one  volume,  for  private  circulation  among 
subscribers,  the  rare  and  beautiful  writings  of 
William  Blake,  entitled  “  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  of  Experience”  and  the  "  Books  of  Pro¬ 
phecy.”  It  will  be  reproduced  in  exact  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original  editions  written  and  de¬ 
signed  by  the  poet-painter.  The  number  of 
copies  is  limited  to  one  hundred. 
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Prof.  Delius  is  lecturing  in  Bonn  on  Shake¬ 
speare's  last  play,  Henry  VIII.,”  part  of 
which  Mr.  Spading,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Mr. 
Browning,  followed  by  the  Cambridge  editors 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  New  Shake¬ 
speare  Society,  give  to  Fletcher.  Prof.  Delius 
intends  to  combat  this  somewhat  formidable 
host,  and,  though  a  foreigner,  to  maintain  that 
the  earlier  English  critics  who  assigned  the 
whole  play  to  Shakespeare  were  belter  judges 
of  style  than  the  later  ones  who  recognize 
Fletcher's  hand  in  iL 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  publishing  firm  of 
Brigola,  at  Milan,  have  undertaken  the  work 
of  issuing  an  index  to  Muratori's  great  collec¬ 
tion,  Rtrum  Italicarum  Scriftores.  The  index 
is  to  be  a  folio  volume  of  i,ooo  pages,  and  is  to 
harmonize  as  much  as  possible  in  print  and 
paper  with  the  original  volumes.  There  are 
to  be  four  indexes— one  of  names  of  persons, 
another  of  institutions,  a  third  of  places,  and 
a  fourth  of  documents.  The  value  of  such  a 
work  as  this  to  students,  if  it  be  carefully  done, 
is  incalculable,  and  the  industry  and  zeal 
which  is  always  displayed  in  Italy  in  all  histor¬ 
ical  work  leads  us  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
conscientiously  compiled. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Influence  of  Electricity  on  Evapora¬ 
tion. — Physicists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  re¬ 
lation  between  atmospheric  electricity  and  the 
evaporation  of  water  which  goes  on  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  earlier  writers  on 
electricity  maintained  the  view  that  the  latter 
was  the  cause  of  the  former  ;  ,more  recent  in¬ 
vestigations,  however,  have  cast  doubt  on  this 
conclusion.  M.  Mascart  {Comptes  Rendus)  has 
regarded  the  matter  from  another  point  of 
view,  and  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether 
the  slowformation  of  vapors  is  modified  under 
the  influence  of  electrified  bodies.  A  series  of 
small  evaporating  basins  communicating  with 
the  ground  and  containing  water  or  moistened 
earth,  were  placed  beneath  conductors  main¬ 
tained  in  a  constant  electrical  condition.  These 
conductors  were  charged  by  a  Holtz  machine 
maintained  in  continuous  action  by  a  water 
motor.  One  pole  was  connected  with  the 
ground,  the  other  was  insulated  and  kept  at  a 
constant  potential  by  means  of  a  sort  of  safety 
valve,  formed  of  a  metallic  point,  which  allowed 
the  electricity  to  escape  as  soon  as  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  insulated  pole  exceeded  a  certain 
value.  It  was  found  that  the  evaporation  was 
invariably  increased  under  the  electrified  con¬ 
ductors,  whether  the  latter  were  charged  posi¬ 
tively  or  negatively,  and  the-  effect  was  so 
marked  that  the  evaporation  was  sometimes 
doubled  in  the  basins  under  the  conductors. 


M.  Mascart  considers  that]  whether]  the ,  in¬ 
fluence  of  electricity  be  due  to  a  specific  electri¬ 
cal  intervention,  or  to  a  secondary  mechanical 
action,  the  excess  of  evaporation  is  not  limited 
to  the  case  where  the  electrical  forces  in  play 
are  relatively  considerable,  as  in  his  experi¬ 
ments.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  general  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
appreciating  the  part  played  by  electricity  in 
nature  on  the  production  of  vapors. 

Tyndall's  New  Experiments  on  Fog-Sig¬ 
nals. — In  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr. 
Tyndall  has  made  known  the  results  of  a  long 
series  of  experiments  on  fog-signals,  all  involv¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  noise,  and  demonstrating 
that  the  noisiest  are  the  best.  Mariners  in  a 
fog  are  helpless  :  no  lights,  no  cliffs,  no  towers 
can  be  seen,  and  they  must  be  warned  off  the 
land  through  their  ears.  So  in  conjunction 
with  the  Trinity  House  and  the  authorities  at 
Woolwich,  the  professor  fired  guns  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes,  and  very  soon  found  that  a 
short  five-and-a-half-inch  howitzer,  with  a 
three-pound  charge  of  powder,  produced  a 
louder  report  than  an  eighteen-pounder  with 
the  same  weight  of  charge.  Thereupon  guns 
of  different  forms  were  constructed,  and  one 
among  them  which  had  a  parabolic  muzzle 
proved  to  be  the  best,  that  is  in  throwing  the 
sound  over  the  sea,  and  not  wasting  it  to 
rearward  over  the  land.  Then  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained*  that  fine-grained  powder  produces  a 
louder  report  than  coarse-grained  ;  the  shock 
imparted  to  the  air  being  more  rapid  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  Experiments 
made  with  gun-cotton  showed  conclusively 
that  the  cotton  was  '*  loudest  of  all and 
”  fired  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  the  gun¬ 
cotton  clearly  dominated  over  all  the  other 
sound-producers.”  The  reports  were  heard  at 
distances  varying  from  two  to  thirteen  miles 
and  a  half.  When  the  fog  clears  off,  the  noisy 
signals  are  laid  aside,  and  bright  lights  all 
round  the  coast  guide  the  seaman  on  his  way. 
Some  years  ago  the  old  oil  light  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  magneto-electric  light,  and  this 
in  turn  has  given  place  to  the  dynamo-electric 
light,  which  excels  all  in  brilliance  and  inten¬ 
sity.  In  this  machine  the  required  move¬ 
ments  are  effected  by  steam  or  water  power ; 
and  when  the  electric  current  is  thereby  gener¬ 
ated,  it  is  conducted  by  wires  to  a  second  ma¬ 
chine,  which  co-operates  in  the  work  with  re¬ 
markable  economy  and  efficiency. 

A  Curious  Experiment. — The  experiment 
of  Harvey  is  well  known,  in  which  a  hen's  egg 
is  uncovered  on  the  third  day  of  incubation. 
The  beatings  of  the  heart  are  perceived,  but 
suddenly  stop.  The  egg  is  then  put  in  tepid 
water,  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat  again.  M. 
Dareste  has  lately  gone  a  little  further.  He 
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takes  from  the  sitting  hen  an  egg  which  has 
been  three  days  under  incubation,  and  keeps  it 
at  ordinary  temperature  for  two  or  three  days 
(of  twenty-four  hours).  Then  he  replaces  it  in 
conditions  favorable  to  incubation.  The  fowl 
is  developed  as  usual.  It  appears  from  this 
experiment  that  the  life  of  warm-blooded  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  suspended  for  a  very  long  time 
without  death  intervening,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  very  inferior  animals — t.g.,  rotifers. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Lake 
Dwellingsin  Europe. — From  the  Corrtspon- 
dem-Blatt  of  the  German  Anthropological 
Society  we  are  able  to  learn  what  passed  at 
the  last  general  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
Constance,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof. 
Virchow.  Assembled  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
rich  in  the  remains  of  pile-buildings,  it  was 
only  natural  that  much  of  the  opening  address 
should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
these  structures.  Glancing  at  the  relation  of 
the  pile-builders  to  the  older  cave-dwellers. 
Prof.  Virchow  enlarged  on  the  enormous 
lapse  of  time  which  appeared  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other,  though  many  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  are  referred,  like  the  caves,  to  the 
“  Stone  age."  The  Swiss  pile-buildings  may 
be  brought  into  geographical  relation  with 
similar  structures  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Bavaria  and  WQrtemberg,  and,  again,  in 
some  of  the  lakes^of  Austria.  All  these  are 
linked  together  by  Virchow,  and  form  his 
great  southern  group.  But  throughout  Mid¬ 
dle  Germany  these  structures  have  not  been 
found;  nor,  indeed,  are  there  many  lakes  in 
which  they  could  well  have  been  built.  In 
North  Germany,  however,  we  are  able  to 
trace  another  group,  correlative  with  the  south¬ 
ern,  and  stretching  as  far  east  as  Livonia. 
Prof.  Virchow  described  a  lake-dwelling  which 
he  had  lately  visited  in  this  extreme  eastern 
limit.  Further  to  the  north,  the  pile-build¬ 
ings  again  disappear ;  none  being  known 
throughout  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  their  remains 
have  been  found  in  Ireland  and  even  in  Wales. 
With  admirable  caution  Prof.  Virchow  argues 
against  the  inference  that  all  pile-buildings 
are  related  in  time,  or  that  their  inhabitants 
were  connected  by  community  of  race,  and 
he  thus  exposes  the  shallow  dictum:  "Pfahl- 
bau  ist  Pfahlbau ;  Pfahibauzeit  ist  Pfahlbau- 
zeit.” 

Grants  in  Aid  of  Geographical  Investi¬ 
gations. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  have  resolved  to  devote  five 
hundred  pounds  yearly  “in  grants  to  assist 
persons  having  proper  qualifications  in  un¬ 
dertaking  special  geographical  investigations 
(as  distinct  from  mere  exploration)  in  any  part 
of  the  world — To  aid  in  the  compilation  of 


useful  geographical  data  and  preparing  them 
for  publication,  and  in  making  improvements 
in  apparatus  or  appliances  useful  for  geo¬ 
graphical  instruction,  or  for  scientific  research 
by  travellers — In  fees  to  persons  of  recog¬ 
nized  high  attainments  for  delivering  lectures 
on  physical  geography  in  all  its  branches,  as 
well  as  on  other  truly  scientific  aspects  of 
geography,  in  relation  to  its  past  history,  or 
the  influences  of  geographical  conditions  on 
the  human  race." 

Bricks  of  "  Slag.” — The  manufacture  of 
bricks  from  slag  is  still  carried  on  at  the  Tees 
Iron-works,  Middlesbrough,  by  machines  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose.  The  slag,  ground 
into  sand,  is  mixed  with  lime,  squeezed  into 
moulds,  and  each  machine  turns  out  about  ten 
thousand  bricks  a  day.  Being  pressed,  these 
bricks  present  advantages  over  ordinary  bricks  : 
they  are  uniform  in  size  and  thickness  ;  do  not 
break  ;  occasion  less  trouble  to  the  bricklayer 
and  plasterer  ;  require  less  mortar  ;  and  do 
not  split  when  nails  are  driven  into  them, 
whereby  carpenters  are  saved  the  work  of 
plugging.  Another  important  fact,  which  the 
laborers  will  appreciate,  is  that  the  weight  of  a 
thousand  slag  bricks  is  one  ton  less  than  the 
weight  of  a  thousand  red  bricks  ;  and  as  re¬ 
gards  durability,  we  are  informed  that  the 
longer  they  are  kept  the  harder  they  become. 

New  Evidence  for  the  A.ntiquity  of 
Man. — Professor  ■  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  in 
discoursing  to  the  Manchester  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  mentioned  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  man.  Certain  caves  in 
Cresswell  Crags,  on  the  borders  of  Nottingham¬ 
shire  and  Derbyshire,  have  been  recently  ex¬ 
plored,  and  the  relics  thereby  brought  to  light 
prove  that  man  lived  in  the  hunter-stage  of 
civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent  and  its 
tributaries,  along  with  the  mammoth,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  cave-hyena,  lion,  and  reindeer,  and 
that  he  was  capable  of  progress.  In  the  low¬ 
est  stratum  in  the  caves,  says  Professor  Daw¬ 
kins,  implements  are  found  of  the  rudest  kind 
and  roughest  form,  made  of  quartzite  pebbles 
from  the  neighborhood.  In  the  middle  stratum 
implements  of  flint  appear  mingled  with  the 
others  ;  but  in  the  uppermost  stratum  the  tools 
and  implements  are  of  flint,  and  of  the  best  kind. 
Among  these  are  bone  needles  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances  of  bone  and  horn,  on  one  of  which  is 
rudely  engraved  the  figure  of  a  horse.  “  This 
sequence,”  remarks  the  professor,  “  establishes 
the  fact,  that  even  in  the  palxolithic  age  the 
hunters  of  reindeer,  horse,  mammoth,  and  other 
creatures  were  progressive,  and  that  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  the  pleistocene  age  are  to  be 
looked  upon  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
mankind  of  the  present  time,  as  ‘  one  man 
always  living  and  incessantly  learning.’  ”  If 
Professor  Dawkins  is  right  in  his  conjecture,  the 
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cave-dwellers  of  the  very  remote  period  which 
he  describes  were  somewhat  like  the  Eskimos  of 
the  present  day. 

Underground  Telegraphs. — An  account 
has  been  published  of  the  disturbance  and 
destruction  which  the  telegraph  lines  in  Ger¬ 
many  underwent  during  the  widespread  storm 
one  night  in  March,  1876.  The  destruction 
was  so  very  great,  that  had  the  storm  occurred 
during  a  political  crisis  or  a  war,  the  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  been  much  more  calami¬ 
tous.  This  liability  to  derangement  has  in 
nearly  all  countries  led  practical  minds  to  con¬ 
clude  that  underground  telegraphs  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  lines  carried  on  posts  through  the  air  ; 
and  the  German  Government  have  laid  under¬ 
ground  wires  from  Berlin  to  Mainz  (Mayence)  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  will  afford  excellent  means  for 
comparing  the  two  systems. 


VARIETIES. 

Sparrows  in  America. — The  hero  of  to-day 
is  not  always  the  hero  of  to-morrow  ;  and  the 
English  sparrow,  who  has  long  become  accli¬ 
matized  in  America,  is  likely  to  find  this  to  his 
cost.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  a  small  tribe  of 
sparrows  were  set  at  liberty  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  every  attention  was  lavished  on 
them.  They  were  plentifully  fed  with  bread 
crumbs,  carpenters  were  specially  employed 
to  construct  ingenious  devices  for  tempting 
them  to  build  their  nests,  and  for  some  time 
they  were  the  pets  of  the  public.  All  this  is 
changed  now.  The  sparrow,  instead  of  being 
an  honored  guest,  is  pronounced  a  nuisance 
and  an  impostor.  He  has  multiplied  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
his  conduct  has  not  given  satisfaction.  The 
other  day  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club, 
Massachusetts,  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  sparrow.  The  club 
contains  many  eminent  naturalists  ;  and,  with 
the  praiseworthy  object  of  dealing  fairly  with 
the  bird,  had  invited  correspondence  from  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  birds  in  different  districts. 
The  balance  of  the  evidence  was  overwhelming 
against  the  sparrow,  who  was  in  the  end  unani¬ 
mously  condemned  by  the  club.  For  this  verdict 
the  sparrow  has  only  himself  to  blame.  It  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  all  respecuble  birds  in 
America  declined  to  associate  with  him,  owing 
to  his  pugnacious  and  overbearing  demeanor, 
and  they  have  even  deserted  the  localities  which 
he  has  invaded.  Complaints  were  made  that 
the  song  sparrow,  the  snow  birds,  and  the  blue 
birds  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Smithsonian 
grounds  at  Washington,  and  that  the  "  chatter¬ 
ing  foreigners”  have  taken  their  place.  Fifty 
species  of  birds  that  used  to  visit  the  common 
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and  public  garden  now  decline  to  come  any 
more.  Among  these  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
species  that,  before  the  advent  of  the  sparrow, 
made  Boston  their  summer  residence.  Wild 
birds  no  longer  show  a  tendency  to  settle  and 
domesticate  themselves  in  city  parks.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  if,  as  alleged,  the  sparrows 
fight  in  combination,  and  mob  the  orioles, 
robins,  martens,  and  even  the  woodpecker.  A 
more  serious  charge  is  even  brought  against 
the  sparrow — namely,  that  he  is  carnivorous, 
and  devours  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
A  post-mortem  examination  of  forty  sparrows 
revealed  also  the  painful  fact  that  the  birds  had 
swallowed  grain,  oats,  and  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  but  that  not  one  of  them  had  devoured 
an  insect.  Under  these  circumsunces,  it  is 
recommended  that  all  restrictions  upon  shoot¬ 
ing,  trapping,  or  otherwise  getting  rid  of  spar¬ 
rows,  be  withdrawn  for  a  year  or  two.  This, 
it  is  hoped,  will  either  exterminate  them  or 
bring  them  to  their  senses. — Pall  Mall  Caiette. 

Advice  to  Bathers. — With  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  loss  of  life  which  annually 
occurs  from  drowning,  and  which,  according 
to  the  recent  returns  of  the  Registrar-General, 
has  increased  between  30  and  40  per  cent, 
during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  of  the  previous  year,  the  Roy¬ 
al  Humane  Society  has  issued  the  following 
important  advice  to  bathers  ; — “  Avoid  bathing 
within  two  hours  after  a  sneal,  or  when  ex¬ 
hausted  by  fatigue  or  from  any  other  cause,  or 
when  the  body  is  cooling  after  perspiration, 
and  avoid  bathing  altogether  in  the  open  air  if, 
after  being  a  short  time  in  the  water,  there  is 
a  sense  of  chilliness,  with  numbness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  but  bathe  when  the  body  is 
warm,  provided  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  Into 
the  water.  Avoid  chilling  the  body  by  sitting 
or  standing  undressed  on  the'banks  or  in  boats, 
after  having  been  in  the  water,  or  remaining 
too  long  in  the  water,  but  leave  the  water  im¬ 
mediately  there  is  the  slightest  feeling  of  chilli¬ 
ness.  The  vigorous  and  strong  may  bathe 
early  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach, 
but  the  young  and  those  who  are  weak  had 
better  bathe  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal  ; 
the  best  time  for  such  is  from  two  to  three 
hours  after  breakfast.  Those  who  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  giddiness  or  faintness,  and  who 
suffer  from  palpitation  and  other  sense  of  dis¬ 
comfort  at  the  heart,  should  not  bathe  without 
first  consulting  their  medical  adviser.” 

'  “  TO-MORROW." 

“  To-morrow  !"  wept  the  watcher,  ai  ibe  knew 
1  hat  Death  had  claimed  her  deareat  as  his  due — 

•*  O,  hitter  wakinf !  O,  the  joyless  day  !” 

“  To-morrow  !”  mormured  he,  with  dying  breath. 
Viewing  the  timeless  life  that  starts  from  Death— 

*'  Only  to-morrow,  and  we  meet  for  aye  !*’ 

R.  I.  O. 
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